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FOREWORD 


MINERALS YEARBOOK, 1958, published in three volumes, provides a 
record of performance of the Nation’s mineral industries during the 
year, with enough background information to interpret the year’s 
developments. : 

Volume I includes chapters on metal and nonmetal mineral com- 
modities, with the exception of the mineral fuels. Included also are 
a chapter reviewing these mineral industries, a statistical summary, 
and chapters on mining technology, metallurgical technology, and 
employment and injuries. When the results of the 1958 Census of 
Mineral Industries (or Manufactures in some cases such as cement 
and coke) conducted by the Bureau of the Census become available, 
comparisons will be shown between Mines and Census data in order 
to indicate relationships in definitions and coverage. 

Volume II includes chapters on each mineral fuel, an employment 
and injuries presentation, and a mineral-fuels review chapter that 
summarizes developments in the fuel industries and incorporates all 
data previously published in the Statistical Summary chapter. Also 
now included in this review chapter are data on energy production and 
cen that have previously been included in the Bituminous Coal 
chapter. 

Volume III is comprised of chapters covering each of the 50 States, 
plus chapters on the island possessions in the Pacific Ocean, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and island possessions in the Caribbean 
Sea, ineluding the Canal Zone. Volume III also has a Statistical 
Summary chapter, identical with that in volume I, and another 
presenting employment and injury data. 

The data in the Minerals Yearbook are based largely upon informa- 
tion supplied by mineral producers, processors, and users, and ac- 
knowledgment is made of this indispensable cooperation given by 
industry. Information obtained from individuals by means of con- 
fidential surveys has been grouped to provide statistical aggregates. 
Data on individual producers are presented only if available from 

ublished or other nonconfidential sources, or when permission of the 
individuals concerned has been granted. 


MarLING J. ANKENY, Director. 
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in 1958 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


ECESSION in the domestic economy and a severe decline in de- 
R mand for coal exports were the major factors that acted upon 
the mineral-fuels industry in 1958. Although the economy was 
rising out of the lows of the second quarter by yearend, production 
and consumption of the mineral fuels were well below 1957 levels for 
the year as a whole. The total production of energy decreased almost 
6.5 percent, although the total consumption of energy fell only 1 
percent. 

Contributing to the relatively large drop in energy production was 
the 35-percent decline in coal exports, the substantial decreases in 
yearend stocks of the major mineral fuels, and the increase in imports 
of petroleum products. Mineral-fuel prices declined generally during 
1958, so the value of mineral-fuel production declined even further 
than physical production—8.8 percent as compared with 8.4 percent. 

Employment in all fuel mining averaged 11 1 below 1957 
but had begun to increase during the last quarter of the year. Average 
hourly earnings were up slightly, but declines in weekly hours re- 
duced weekly earnings by 2 percent. Internal freight rates fell 
slightly, and ocean freight rates continued to decline from the Suez 
crisis highs. The index of major input expenses decreased for anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal but rose slightly for petroleum. The relative 
labor cost per dollar of product declined to 10-year lows in the anthra- 
cite and bitumious-coal mining industries. 

Export markets for coal fell drastically during the year as a result 
of heavy overstocking abroad in 1956-57, inroads from competitive 
fuels in European markets, and import restrictions applied by West 
Germany. Petroleum imports were under voluntary import control 
but increased substantially. The United States, in value terms, be- 
came a net importer of mineral fuels in 1958. 

Seven projects had been completed by the end of 1958 under the 
anthracite mine-water-control program. One was a pump installa- 
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tion, the other six surface drainage improvements estimated to pre- 
vent more than 1 billion gallons of water from entering mines each 
year. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Changes in the domestic production of fuels and energy may be 
measured in several ways. Table 1 summarizes the total energy 
roduction from mineral fuels and waterpower in the United States 
in terms of British-thermal-unit (B.t.u.) content of the various sources 
(see also figs. 1 and 2). The values of mineral-fuel production are 
summarized in table 2; and the actual physical volume of production, 
in the usual physical units used for each commodity, with value, are 
given in table 3. Finally, indexes of physical volume of production, 
weighted by values, are listed in tables 4 and 5. Since these measures 
are directed to different aspects of the fuels industries, it is not sur- 
prising that these measures sometimes move disparately. Such was 
the case in 1958. Total energy production, measured in British 
thermal units, was 6.5 percent un than in 1957. The decline, ex- 
cluding waterpower, was 7.1 percent. The actual physical quantities 
of production showed six increases and five decreases. The value 
of mineral-fuel production declined by $1.1 billion, an 8.8-percent 
fall. The Bureau of Mines index of physical voume of mineral-fuel 
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Figure 1.—Production of mineral-energy fuels and energy from waterpower 
in continental United States, 1900-58. 
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FIGURE 2.—Percentage of total production of British thermal units equivalent 
of mineral-energy fuels and energy from waterpower in continental United 
States, 1900-58. 


production dropped by 10.1 points, an 8.4-percent decline, very similar 
to the 8.6-percent fall in the Federal Reserve Board index. 

The major difference between the Bureau of Mines index of physical 
volume of production and the series of production in British thermal 
units is in the weighting system employed. The index uses shifting 
value weights, while the B.t.u. series uses fixed energy-conversion fac- 
tors. There is a difference in coverage in that the index excludes 
liquefied petroleum gases and waterpower. The movements of the 
two series since 1900 are compared in figure 8. The B.t.u. series was 
adjusted to exclude waterpower and converted to index form, 1947-49 
as 100. Although the series agree Tue closely with respect to year- 
by-year changes, the magnitude of change over the 58-year period is 
markedly different when measured by each series. As would be ex- 
pected, these differences are greatest in the total fuels index, for it is 
this index that is most affected by differences in weighting. 

Total Energy.—Total production of mineral-energy fuels and energy 
from waterpower in the United States in 1958—39,131 trillion 
B.t.u.—declined for the first time since 1954. As indicated in table 
2 and figure 1, all fuels declined except natural gas; energy from 
waterpower also increased. Bituminous coal and lignite declined by 
16.7 percent, anthracite by 16.4 percent, and crude petroleum by 6.4 
percent. 
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FIGURE 3.—Comparison of indexes of production based upon value weights and 
British-thermal-unit weights, 1900-58. 


Value of Production.—Mineral-fuel production decreased in value in 
1958. ‘The value decrease was almost entirely due to production 
declines, although natural gas, which represents over 10 percent of 
total value, showed an increase in net value despite a fall in volume. 
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TABLE 2.—Value of mineral production in continental United States, 1925-58, 
by mineral groups! 


(Millions) 
Mineral | Nonmetallic 
Year fuels minerals (ex- | Metals Total 
cept fuels) 

A A eege $2, 910 $1, 187 $715 $4, 812 
TEY. a EE IA 3, 371 1, 219 721 5, 311 
IJ A A EU 2,875 1, 201 622 4, 698 
113 ⁰ A 88 2, 666 1, 163 655 4, 484 
117üüüůͤõĩõöÜ%i]. y k ꝛ 8 2, 940 „166 802 4, 908 
ö.êĩÜ5%ẽ ⁵ ͤ juͥll I...... yy 2, 500 973 507 3, 980 
ö d 8 1, 620 671 287 2, 578 
T d uA ES 1, 460 412 128 2, 000 
I ³Ü¹m¹ ͤ ⁰yd ͤ / 1, 413 432 205 2, 050 
e ae A 1, 947 520 277 2, 744 
NA NEE 2,013 564 365 2, 942 
1080 NA A Set ean ai a eee, 2, 405 685 516 3, 606 
yg etr ee u u Z 2, 798 711 756 4, 265 
ito. NECNON EEN 2, 436 622 460 3, 518 
e e I A ES AE 2, 423 754 631 3, 808 
kr ROS HUS ME AA 2, 662 784 752 4, 198 
Kr WEE EE 3, 228 989 890 5, 107 
T942 ees RIED 8, 568 1, 056 999 5, 623 
1044. 1: l ² ³ ( EE 4, 028 916 987 5, 931 
1044. 0 AES YS A Aaa yy O ÓN 4, 574 836 900 6,310 
A a OY ³·¹A ENEE 4, 569 888 774 6, 231 
11%!“ 5, 090 1. 243 729 7, 062 
¡AAA ³Ü-w EEN 7, 188 1, 338 1. 084 9, 610 . 
1048 TEN DI" 8 9, 502 1, 552 1, 219 12, 273 
Er LEE 7, 920 1, 559 1,101 10, 
1095022225 ENCORE SERO SERM EE 8, 689 1, 822 1,351 11, 862 
Il ↄ D ⁵ A ³ĩͤ 8 9, 779 2, 079 1, 671 13, 529 
1JJ%JJJ.!kkũ ⁵ðù 9, 616 2, 163 1, 617 13, 396 
7/ͤiÜwqñ9ͥ0%ſſſßſdỹaꝛẽỹũ d mt eee 10, 257 2, 350 1,811 14, 418 
O a te er ot eis oe e a 9, 919 2, 630 1, 518 14, 067 
I c TOREM 10, 780 2, 957 2, 055 15, 792 
J)); ³ ³ð 11, 741 3, 266 2, 358 17, 365 
I A ĩ uo a ous 12, 709 3, 267 2, 137 18, 113 
1958 AR ͤ ⁰⁰ydͥ dd REN 11, 588 3,341 1, 597 16, 526 


1 Data for 1925-46 are not strictly comparable with those for subsequent years, since for the earlier years 
the value of heavy clay products has not been replaced by the value of raw clays used for such products. 
š ER Alaska and Hawaii. 
evised. I 


Domestic Production.—Production of the import mineral fuels de- 
clined in 1958. Production increases occurred in bituminous lime- 
stone and sandstone, gilsonite, carbon dioxide, helium, LP-gases, and 
peat. The decrease in coal—16.7 percent—was greater than the de- 
cline in consumption because of decreased overseas exports, oc- 
casioned to a considerable extent by the recession in Europe and 
increased barriers to U.S. coal. 

Indexes of Physical Production.—The Bureau of Mines index of the 
physical volume of mineral production in the United States is a 
comprehensive one that uses shifting weights to reflect the changin 
patterns of production and consumption as the economy grows ad 
changes. The components of the fuels group are published here for 
the first time back to 1880. All other groups for 1880-1956 were 
published in the Minerals Yearbook 1956, volume I, pages 2-5. This 
Index reflects the recession of the economy in 1958. Within the fuels 
group, coal fell by 13.9 points; petroleum, natural gas, and natural 
gasoline fell by 7.8 points. 

The Federal Reserve Board indexes of production exhibit behavior 
parallel with the Bureau of Mines index but are available monthly. 
These indexes, seasonally adjusted, indicate that the slump in produc- 
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tion, which began in mid-1957 for coal and in October for crude oil 


and natural gas, was reversed in May and April 1958, respectively. 
At yearend the indexes were still below the 1957 average. 


TABLE 3.—Mineral-fuels production in the United States 


1955 1956 
Mineral Short tons Short tons 
(unless Value (unless Value 
otherwise |(thousands)| otherwise |(thousands) 
stated) stated) 
Asphalt and related bitumens (native): | 
Bituminous limestone and sandstone............... 1, 427, 207 $4,111 | 1, 458, 533 $4, 114 
EA MA A 82, 822 3, 117 89, 003 3, 822 
Carbon dioxide, natural Gemenge? 
E thousand cubic feet. 702, 417 234 718, 030 235 
oal: 
Bituminous and lignite 2 thousand short tons 464, 633 | 2,092, 383 500, 874 2, 412, 004 
Pennsylvania anthracite. .................... do.... 26, 205 206, 097 ; 236, 785 
Helium............. ... .. .. UNE thousand cubic feet. 235, 868 3, 881 266, 937 4, 413 
Natural gas million cubic feet.. 9, 405, 351 978, 357 | 10, 081, 923 1, 083, 812 
Natural-gas liquids: 
Natural gasoline and cycle products 
thousand gallons..| 5, 844, 904 423,775 | 5,807,100 431, 958 
NL A ed do....| 5,972,698 195, 231 | 6, 487, 413 265, 185 
%%%Cöö³˙Ü˙ . é A 273, 669 2, 283 272, 972 2, 320 
Petroleum (crude)........- thousand 42-gallon barrels . 2,484,428 | 6,870,380 | 2,617, 283 7, 296, 760 
Total mineral fuels...............................|.--....-...- 10, 780, 000 |--....------ 11, 741, 000 
Total all other minerals 4 4 5,012,000 |...........- 4 5, 624, 000 
Grand total, mineral production —.— . (615, 792,000 4 17, 365, 000 
1957 1958 
Asphalt and related bitumens (native): 
Bituminous limestone and sandstone—— 1, 168, 507 $3, 221 | 1,326, 493 $3, 343 
EI d EE 207, 704 4, 259 317, 280 4, 864 
Carbon dioxide, natural EE 
ES thousand cubic feet... 704, 276 139 722, 615 102 
oal: 
Bituminous and lignite 22. thousand short tons... 492,704 | 2, 504, 406 410, 446 1, 996, 281 
Pennsylvania anthracite..................... do 25, 338 227, 754 21, 171 187, 898 
e ..... ....... thousand cubic feet. 310, 365 5, 112 352, 134 5, 741 
Natural gas - -milion cubic feet. 10,680,258 | 1,201,759 3 11, 030, 298 | 31,317,492 
Natural-gas liquids: 
Natural gasoline and cyele products 
thousand gallons..| 5, 734, 307 415,791 | 5, 596, 458 393, 139 
LP:gas08. eebe do....| 6,655, 282 263, 665 | 6,783,000 296, 571 
¡LA ⁵˙ůͤwqdä. m y 8 316, 217 3, 458 327, 813 3, 446 
Petroleum (crude)......... thousand 42-gallon barrels..| 2,616,901 | 8,079, 259 | 32, 448,866 | 37,379,071 
Total mineral sss E 12, 709, 000 |............ 11, 588, 000 
Total all other minerals. .............---...--..--|---.-------- 4 5, 404,000 |...........- 4, 938, 000 
Grand total, mineral production 418, 113, 000 |.......-..... 16, 526, 000 
1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii : 


? Includes small quantity of anthracite mined in States other than Pennsylvania. 
3 Preliminary figure. 
4 Revised figure. 
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TABLE 4.—Indexes of the physical volume of mineral production in the United 
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TABLE 4.—Indexes of the physical volume of mineral production in the United 
States, 1880-1958, by groups and subgroups—Continued 


(1947-49= 100) 


Fuels 
Non- 
Year erals Petroleum, | Metals metals 
Total Coal natural gas 
and natural 
gasoline 2 
1040. EE, 78. 4 75. 6 84. 6 70. 1 110. 0 66. 2 
WEE 86.1 80. 5 94.1 72.6 124.8 81.3 
1042... u A Suci 90.8 84.2 105. 5 72.3 135.3 86. 2 
1k esas 92.5 88. 9 106. 9 78. 3 136. 4 75.9 
1944.2 sooo 7 ANA O 95. 4 96. 3 112. 5 86. 8 117.7 69.9 
1945 sucus cene sued ITT: au ac. 92.0 94.8 103. 7 89. 3 95.2 70.2 
REESEN 91.0 93. 5 98. 7 90. 4 18.9 83. 6 
AA uiuo 101. 9 102. 8 112. 8 96. 8 101. 6 95. 6 
RA ⁰kmx ðᷣ . 8 105. 9 106. 5 108. 0 105. 5 104. 4 103. 4 
1 98499‚.‚. 8 92.1 90. 7 79.2 97.6 94.1 101.0 
T950 TL 102. 6 100. 1 91.7 105. 1 108. 8 116. 1 
11k ³ a 8 112. 6 110. 1 93. 6 119. 9 117.2 127. 3 
O Ee 110. 9 107.8 82.7 122.8 112.7 132.1 
Te SEN 112.6 108.8 78.8 126.6 119.1 135. 2 
1054. AAA y uds dL 107. 9 104.0 68.1 125. 4 97.6 146.4 
1055. 2222 119. 0 113. 8 78. 7 134. 6 115. 161. 0 
%/«§ö;ð wk ducta educa ac ue 125.8 120. 5 85.0 141.7 3 117.1 3172.5 
)))) ĩ³ð Zx 126. 1 120. 3 82.9 142. 5 118.8 175.7 
19058 WEE 115.5 110.2 69. 0 134.7 91.1 176.0 


1 For general description of index, see Minerals Yearbook 1956, vol. I, Review of the Mineral Industries 
chapter, pp. 2-5. In that and subsequent nonfuels review chapters separate indexes are shown for various 
components of the metals and nonmetals indexes. Indexes for components of the fuels index were pub- 
lished for the first time in the 1957 Review of the Mineral-Fuel Industries chapter, carried back to 1925. 
Such components are here extended back to 1880, the initial year covered in the overall index. Each fuels 
component series was constructed by linking 5 overlapping segments of indexes computed with 5 different 
sets of weights: 1889-91, 1909-13, 1923-25, 1935-39, and 1947-49. The splicing periods for the successive 
supplements were 1899-1901, 1918-20, 1930-32, and 1943-45. Changes in the relative importance of the 
various fuels are indicated by the following tabulation, which shows, for each of the weight periods, the 
ratio of the average value aggregate of each fuel to the total for all minerals included in the index: 


Percent of total 


1889-91 | 1909-13 | 1923-25 | 1935-39 1 | 1947-49 


— c S i'd AN rn. Noe 


Fuels: 
Coal: 
Pennsylvania anthracite..............- 14. 55 11.71 11. 01 6. 19 4. 09 
Bituminous and lignite................ 24. 33 32. 82 30. 50 22. 89 25. 66 
e eset tee ole 38. 88 44. 53 41.51 29. 08 29. 75 
Petroleum, etc.: 
Natural gas cuccubecs 4. 66 5. 05 2. 80 3. 72 3. 15 
Natural gasoline UU U . ͤ . 06 2.41 2.7 2.12 
Petroleum (crude)..................... 6. 61 10. 78 27. 61 38. 98 44. 63 
Total, other 11. 27 15. 89 32. 82 45. 40 49, 90 
Total, es rk DS 50. 15 60. 42 74. 33 74. 48 79. 65 
E EE 29. 78 26. 87 13. 87 13. 26 9. 57 
TA 86 20. 07 12. 71 11.80 12. 26 10. 78 
Total, all minerals — 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
1 Reflects revision of Fuels and All Minerals indexes to allow for a new natural-gas production 
series. 
2 Does not cover isopentane, LP-gases, and other natural-gas liquids. 
3 Revised. 


4 Preliminary figures. 
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TABLE 5.—Indexes of industrial production, mineral fuels, seasonally adjusted * 


(1947-49 = 100) 
Total Crude oil | Total 
Year and month mineral Coal and industrial 

fuels natural gas} production 
J Sethe cele a A A 8 113 67 134 125 
| EEN 123 80 143 139 
DG obese NC eee EE 129 85 150 143 
190 EE 128 83 150 143 
¡A et ñ ae AN 117 68 141 134 

January... aaao aaa aaa 120 69 144 1 
A EEN 118 70 141 130 
uel AN yd ou es tae 111 70 130 128 
AT ISO y r um sss SORE o NP ra e EE 108 63 126 
e eee eee 108 62 130 128 
TJ ³⁰¹wmw.m 8 112 66 134 132 
ll y ĩðV u S 22 116 65 141 134 
UPUSL- Col E cer 0b; 7¼˙.. v 8 121 68 146 136 
e ³K 123 70 149 137 
Ao ³ xO us at feces 123 69 148 138 
N . oce EE 123 72 147 141 
Dee 8 12⁴ 73 148 142 

1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, monthly issues. 


Consumption of mineral fuels is measured in both B. t. u. content 
and in the physical units usual for the commodity concerned. Both 
measures indicate declines for all mineral fuels except natural gas 
in 1958. 
` Calculated Energy Consumption. Total energy consumption expressed 
in British thermal units dropped by 1 percent in 1958. Increases in 
natural gas and waterpower offset somewhat declines in other mineral 
fuels, the largest decline being in bituminous coal and lignite. Con- 
sumption of energy is historically closely correlated with changes in 
gross national product, and the decline in 1958 reflects the decrease 
In gross national product during the year. The share of total energy 
consumption furnished by coal decreased, reflecting continued losses 
to competing fuels, while the share contributed by natural gas and 
natural gas liquids reached an alltime high. 

Consumption Patterns.—A]l mineral fuels except natural gas showed 
declines in apparent consumption in 1958. Anthracite consumption 
was down 8.7 percent and bituminous coal somewhat more—11.4 per- 
cent. Crude oil runs to stills were 4 percent lower than in 1957, but 
natural gas consumption increased by almost 5 percent. Coke con- 
sumption decreased sharply in line with the recession in the economy, 
but domestic demand for all oils increased slightly. 

All groups (except steel and rolling mills) showed decreased con- 
sumption of bituminous coal and lignite. The very low figure for 
Class I railroads, down 56 percent from 1957 and only 4 percent of the 
total of 10 years ago, indicates virtual dieselization. 
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TABLE 7.—Apparent consumption of mineral fuels and related products 


Chango 
Commodity 1957 1958 from 
(percent) 
Fuels: 

Bituminous call million net tons... 413. 7 366. 7 —11. 4 
Crude petroleum, runs to stills 2 million barrels..| 2,890.4 | ! 2, 776. 1 —4.0 
rr ͤ y billion cubic feet. 10, 279. 8 10, 760. 7 ＋4. 7 
Arete A million net tons. - 20.8 19.0 —8.7 

Products: 
al 1 domestic demand 2 . iħħ million barrels..| 3,218.6 | ! 3, 308. 6 ＋2. 8 
MER ĩͤ Sa a lo million net tons 74. 4 52. 6 — 29. 3 
Pet olsun ¿A EE do...- 16. 2 17.5 +8. 0 


1 Preliminary. 
2 Domestic demand will vary from consumption because of substantial secondary and consumers stocks 
not reported to the Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE 8.—Consumption of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States, 
1957-58, by major consumer groups 


(Thousand net tons) 


Other Retail 


Electric | Class 1 Steel mining deliv- Bunker 
Year power rail- Coke and Cement and eries foreign Total 
utilities 1] roads? plants rolling mills |manufac-| to other | and lake 
mills turing con- vessel 3 


industries| sumers 


1957. 157, 308 8,401 | 108,020 6, 938 8, 633 81 202 35, 712 1, 364 413, 668 
1 , 7, 268 8, 256 1,372 | 35,619 955 | 306, 703 


1 Federal Power Commission. 
2 Association of American Railroads. 
s U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 


TABLE 9.—Sales of fuel oil and natural gas in the United States 1957-58, by 
major consumer groups 


(Fuel oils—thousand barrels; natural gas—million cubic feet) 


Gas and |Smelters,| Space Mis- 
Rail- electric mines, | heating | Mili- Oil- cel- 
Year roads | Vessels| power and and tary |company | lane- Total 
plants manu- | cooking fuel ous 
factures 
Distillate fuel oil: 
19535 8 88, 315 20, 420 5, 296 43,532 | 377,044 | 12, 737 10, 419 159, 512 617, 275. 
1958 ne A 83, 719 | 18, 768 5, 382 1 470, 610 (1) 13, 412 7,815 |53, 853 653, 559 
Residual fuel oil: 
1957.2. S 6, 953 123, 651 276,577 | 166, 885 81, 412 | 28, 962 50, 153 | 9,984 | 2 544, 577 
1958 ea ias 5,772 |106, 269 76, 424 | 1 249, 352 (1) 37, 428 46, 463 | 9, 659 531, 367 
Natural gas: 
1! O [su Ec; 31, 338, 079 |4, 611, 272 3, 276, 185 |........ 2, 158, 530 10, 048, 987 
JL AAA A O 31, 372, 853 |4, 677, 559 3, 586, 025 2, 286, 016 |....... 10, 549, 600 


: See mines, and manufactures includes space heating and cooking in 1958. 

evise 

š Memorandum entry, not additive; includes gas other than natural. Natural-gas component included 
under Smelters, mines, and manufactures. 
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Sales of fuel oil and natural gas by consumer groups showed 
changes in 1958, as compared with 1957, which reflected the changed 
business conditions. Declines occurred in groups related to trans- 
portation. Most significant is the continued increase of natural gas 
consumption for space heating and cooking. 

The space-heating and household market furnishes the greater part 
of anthracite consumption in the United States. Use of anthracite 
for these purposes continued to decline in 1958, but colder weather 
slowed the rate of decline. Consumption for electric-power produc- 
tion, the largest industrial use of anthracite, decreased 17 percent in 
1958 and represented 15 percent of total consumption in this country. 


STOCKS 


Physical Stocks.—The physical stocks of most major mineral fuels 
were lower at the end of 1958 than at the end of 1957. These decreases. 
in stocks reflect drawing down of the inventory accumulation that oc- 
curred in 1957 and were an encouraging sign at yearend. The stocks, 
however, were still higher than those during the recession of 1953-54. 
When related to yearly consumption, stocks at the end of 1958 were 
for bituminous and lignite, 22 percent; anthracite, 2 percent; and 
crude petroleum, 9 percent. 


TABLE 10.—Physical stocks of crude mineral fuels and products at end of year, 
1954—58 


(Producers stocks, unless otherwise indicated) 


— . ————— H A a — || AE ATA 


Coal and related products: 


Coal-bituminous and lignite 1 
net tons. ] 80, 263, 680 | 85, 503, 119 | 82, 888, 617 | 72, 561, 387 | 73, 533, 436 
Coal-Pennsylvania anthracite 2 do 406, 375 499, 620 341, 505 719, 569 1, 292, 922 
CONC eh aceon ⁰⁰ 8 do....| 3,823,364 3,148,776 | 2,334, 441 1,700, 771 2, 948, 840 
Petroleum and related products: 
Carbon black k thousand pounds. 300, 923 349, 399 347, 574 321, 385 
Orude petroleum and petroleum prod- 

WCtS AS thousand barrels.. 788, 796 839, 906 714, 933 
Crude petroleum do.... 262, 730 281, 813 258, 385. 
Natural-gas liquids.......... do.... 22, 752 20, 756 14, 038 
Gasoline do 186, 790 196, 776 155, 400 
Distillate fuel oil............ do- 125, 101 149, 449 108, 144 
Residual fuel oil. do.... 59, 508 59, 959 52,105 ` 
Petroleum asphalt do.... 9, 757 10, 463 7,175 
Other refined products...... do.... , 158 121, 290 119, 686 

Natural gas 3....... million cubic feet... 83, 081 191, 396 102, 106 


1 Stocks at industrial consumers and retail yards and on upper Lake docks. 
s Producers stocks in ground storage. 
3 Net stores at end of year. 
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LABOR AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Employment.—The Bureau of Mines publishes two sets of employ- 
ment figures for bituminous-coal mines. One set (presented in the 
next chapter of this volume) is unadjusted, for lack of coverage, but 
is directly comparable to the reported injuries and is used for calcula- 
ting Injury rates. These data are adjusted for coverage, and the re- 
sulting adjusted data are published in the Bituminous Coal chapter 
and used for the productivity analyses therein. Employment figures 
for the anthracite industry represent full coverage for both produc- 
tivity and injury analyses and are virtually identical. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, publishes a third set 
of employment data, based upon payroll information. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics data are presented in table 11 to facilitate comparison 
with Bureau of Mines figures. The following indicates the order of 
difference between the Bureau of Labor Statistics data on total em- 
ployment and the Bureau of Mines fully adjusted data: 


(In thousands) 
Anthracite Bituminous coal 
Difference BLS Mines Difference 
data ! data 3 
228. 5 227.4 —1.1 
218.7 225.1 6.4 
228. 6 228. 2 —.4 
230. 0 228. 6 —]1.4 
195. 2 197.4 2.2 


1 All employees, averaee for year. 
3 Average men working daily. 


In no instance during the last 5 years have Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics data and Bureau of Mines data moved in opposite directions, but 
the indicated size of change has differed markedly in the two sources. 

The data presented in table 11 does permit comparison with other 
industries. Such analysis substantiates the conclusion that the reces- 
sion was relatively severe in coal as compared with petroleum and 
products of petroleum and coal. 

lhe decrease in bituminous employment (average men working 
daily) occurred in spite of the drop in the number of days worked to 
184 as compared with 203 in 1957. Anthracite also showed a drop in 
days worked to 183 as compared with 196 in 1957. 

Productivity.—The productivity of labor continued to increase in 
bituminous-coal mining, and also rose in anthracite mining. The net 
tons per man per day reached 11.33 in bituminous-coal mining (an all- 
time high) and was 4.36 in anthracite mining (also an alltime record) 
as compared with 10.59 and 4.18, respectively, in 1957, and 6.26 and 
2.81 1n 1948, 10 years ago. | 
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Hours and Earnings.—Average weekly earnings and average weekly 
hours decreased in coal mining, but average hourly earnings remained 
the same. The drop in weekly hours was reversed towards the end 
of the year as recovery from the general business recession occurred. 
Petroleum and natural gas production and the manufacturing indus- 
tries shown in table 12 generally fared better than coal. 


TABLE 11.—Total employment in the mineral-fuel industries in the continental 
United States by industries * 


(Thousands) 
Mining 
Year and month Crude-petro- | Petroleum and 
Bituminous leum and natural-gas 
Total Anthracite coal natural-gas production, 
production {except contract 
services 3 
1949-53 (average) 691.3 67.8 350. 0 273. 5 (3) 
[UT EE 572.4 40.1 228. 5 303. 8 (š) 
A A NEARS SA 567.1 31.3 218. 7 317.1 189. 0 
/r ³ 582. 7 29. 3 228. 6 324. 8 192. 3 
réi A A A Ede 584.6 28.4 230. 0 326. 2 193. 8 
A ¿2 A 558. 9 23.3 219.8 315.8 191.1 
February 546. 0 24. 1 212. 4 309. 5 190.2 
Mek 531. 7 22. 8 206. 3 302. 6 189. 3 
Allr 88 517.4 19. 6 199. 0 298.8 188. 7 
.. ounn 510. 0 20. 0 192.2 297. 8 187. 8 
EE 512. 5 19.2 190.1 303. 2 190. 4 
IT E EE TS 501.9 19. 4 179. 6 302. 9 190. 8 
EE ee eier 507.3 18.1 184. 5 304. 7 190. 4 
September. ............-...- 507.2 18.5 187.2 301. 5 187.8 
ad Ls cl LS s uSossss 505. 0 19.3 189.1 296. 6 184.0 
November 506. 7 19. 5 190. 5 296. 7 182. 9 
December 512. 5 19. 6 192.2 300. 7 182. 7 
Year (average) 518. 1 20. 3 195.2 302. 6 188.0 
Manufacturing 
Total products Petroleum Coke, other 
of petroleum refining petroleum and 
and coal coal products 
1949-53 (average 2222 249. 0 196. 7 53. 5 
% rU 253. 4 203. 6 49.8 
O x uuu et e ewe 252. 8 201. 3 51.5 
1k ———"——————— sss 252.1 200. 8 51.3 
111ôõĩõͤ¹ dd 8 249. 5 199. 1 50.4 
1958: 
App. Pe EP 243.8 196. 7 47.1 
Pl! 88 241. 4 195. 2 46.2 
§éͤ˙— : A cect 238.4 194.2 44.2 
ie E NE E E A E S 237. 9 ; 44. 6 
B yo upo A E 238. 3 45.4 
JUNG EE ĩ S 239.1 46. 5 
DUNG SO Se . . PD 239. 7 46. 2 
Ah. dida ds 239. 2 46.3 
Seer untana a 238. 7 47.2 
ohhh II ON 233. 1 47.1 
Nenn 235. 1 46. 6 
Eer eet 233. 6 46.1 
Year (average) 238. 2 46.1 


t U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, latest revisions available August 1, 1959. Published 
currently in the Monthly Labor Review, table A-2. Data are for all employees; those for production and 
nonsupervisory workers also are available im this publication. 

2 Not included in total because data are also included with crude petroleum and natural gas production. 

3 Data not avallable. 
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Labor-Turnover Rates.—The data presented in table 18 are sensitive 
indicators of the state of business. The upturn in activity during 1958 
is clearly reflected in both the accession and separation rates. 


TABLE 13.—Labor turnover, mineral fuels and related industries * 


(Per thousand employees) 
All Products of Bituminous 
Year and month manu- petroleum Petroleum | Anthracite coal 
` facturing and coal refining mining mining 
Total aceession rate: 
1957 average 29 11 8 13 9 
1958: 
Januar. 25 4 2 13 6 
February 22 4 3 10 5 
March...---------------- 24 9 3 8 10 
ROM SEEE EENE 25 9 4 4 11 
7» 30 7 3 7 5 
lr eege 88 17 13 13 12 
FT 33 7 4 7 11 
August 39 7 3 8 12 
September. ............. 40 6 2 36 23 
October. .....-........-- 44 7 3 49 18 
November............... 28 4 2 15 18 
December 23 5 2 18 11 
Average 30 7 4 16 12 
Total separation rate: 
1957 average 36 14 11 24 16 
1958: 
JAnU Yesos 50 20 18 16 46 
Fobruary..-.--....-.....- 89 14 8 76 39 
Merck... 42 15 10 13 56 
April._.-. .. ⁵ 8 41 9 7 189 25 
BY usu 8 36 8 6 104 31 
nes cewekese 29 11 8 36 27 
7777 32 11 9 30 4 
August. 35 15 11 7 20 
September 35 16 13 6 13 
October......-.......... 32 14 10 17 9 
November 28 13 9 14 9 
December............... 27 10 7 8 8 
Average. 36 13 10 43 2⁴ 
Layoff rate: 
1957 average 17 5 4 14 10: 
1958: 
January 38 13 11 10 42 
February 29 8 2 70 85 
March... .. . . . 32 8 4 8 51 
Eege 30 4 1 184 21 
EA 24 2 1 92 25 
ee ads. 18 6 3 33 22 
DOV ¿Ls Ee 20 4 2 25 13 
HEURE ergeet 19 6 3 2 14 
September 16 4 2 4 7 
Oetober. 17 4 2 5 4 
November............... 16 8 4 12 5 
December..............- 17 6 3 5 4 
Average 23 6 3 38 20 


1 U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, 1958 and 1959, monthly issues. 
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PRICES AND COSTS 


Prices.—The average wholesale prices of fuels decreased during 1958 
to 112.7 as compared with 117.2 in 1957, as contrasted with the in- 
crease that occurred for all commodities. The decline was especially 
marked in coal and petroleum and products. Table 14 summarizes 
the actual price changes in representative mineral fuels. 

Costs.—An index of major input expenses in anthracite, bituminous- 
coal, and crude-petroleum mining has been constructed by the Office 
of Chief Economist, Bureau of Mines. This index does not compare 
the actual costs of producing these fuels but only indicates the changes 
in operating costs for each since 1947. The labor input has been ad- 
justed for productivity changes for bituminous coal and anthracite 
(using the data in table 17) but has not been so adjusted for crude 

etroleum. The weights are based upon the 1954 Census of Mineral 

ndustries. The categories of expense considered are labor, supplies, 
fuels, and purchased electric energy. These indexes do not include 
capital costs. A comparable index for metal mining is presented in 
the Review of the Mineral Industries chapter, volume 1, Minerals 
Yearbook. 

These figures (except petroleum) seem to be more directly related 
to the business cycle than to any long trend. The indexes were rela- 
tively high (for anthracite and bituminous) during the postwar 
slumps in business activity—1949, 1953, and 1957-58. 

Relative Labor Costs.—The most important element in operating costs 
is, OÍ course, wages and salaries. The index of relative labor costs 


TABLE 14.—Average monthly wholesale price indexes for selected fuels, 1949-53 
average and 1954-58 * 
(1947-49100) 
(Unless otherwise specified) 


Fuels Elec- | Petroleum 
Year and month total Coal Coke Gas 3 tricity ? and 
Products 

1949-53 (average).......................- 105. 5 108. 4 121. 7 102. 4 99. 8 107. 8 
EDU DEDERE S 108. 1 106. 3 132. 5 108. 8 101. 8 110.8 
AA ]%ĩð mm 8 107. 9 104. 8 135.2 111. 6 97. 4 112. 7 
e A A ĩ 8 111. 2 114.5 149.7 115. 1 9.2 118, 2 
))) 8 117.2 124. 4 161.7 116. 1 95. 5 127.0 
1958 (average)--------------------------- 112. 7 122. 9 161. 9 101. 7 100. 4 117.7 
January- -------------- cacas 116. 1 126. 1 161. 9 100. 0 100. 0 123. 0 
,, sas 113. 6 126. 2 161. 9 101. 5 100. 1 118. 9 
E e ß 112. 4 126. 2 161. 9 101.1 100.1 117.0 
AOE ³˙¹e / ias 111.0 119.8 161. 9 98. 1 100. 0 115.8 
EE 110.3 110.7 161. 9 08.3 100.0 114. 7 

JUNG u zs T0000 110.7 120.3 161.9 97.4 100.1 115.3 
JU EE 111.9 121.1 161.9 97.9 100. 1 117.1 
// ⁵ĩom ee 113. 7 121. 9 161. 9 102. 0 100. 8 119.2 
Senne .. epe mese 114.1 122. 7 161. 9 104. 1 100. 8 119. 7 
Gets 8 113. 0 123. 8 161. 9 106. 3 100. 9 117. 5 
November. 112. 6 123. 8 161. 9 106. 0 100. 8 116. 9 
December. ......................... 112. 0 123. 7 161. 9 107. 8 100. 7 117. 2 


1 U.8. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, table D-8. 
2 Gas and electricity beginning January 1958, January 1958 100. 
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adjusts average earnings by changes in productivity to indicate the 
direction of movement in real labor costs per ton of coal. When the 
changes in value of a ton of coal are considered, an index of labor 
costs per dollar of product is obtained. The changes in labor costs 
per ton and per dollar have been remarkably slight in the coal in- 
dustries since 1949 and reached a low point in 1958. 


TABLE 15.—Comparative fuel prices, 1957-58 


Fuel 1957 1958 
Bituminous coal: 
Average prices, dollars per net ton: 
Railroad fuel, f.o.b. eee ð 5. 53 5. 67 
ieee ⁊ð-⁊⸗yꝛ:; seais 16. 28 16. 53 
Cost of coal at merchant coke ovens «««õ« ll „ 10. 76 10. 74. 


Anthracite, average sales realization per net ton on shipments to points outside regions, 
exclu.ling dredge coal, dollars: 


r ²⁰· w ⁰/ .. y . 3 13. 06 12. 28 

Pos eee ee s ka ee ates Á—— ⁰¼ . Suku s 2 10. 39 9. 87 

Buckwheat dd!“ 9. 21 9. 05 
Petroleum and petroleum products: 

Crude petroleum, average price per barrel at well dollars..| 3.09 3.01 

Gasoline, average dealers net price (excluding taxes) of gasoline in 50 U.S. cities 


cents per gallon 3_.| 16.69 16. 22: 
Residual fuel oil: 
NO. 6 fuel oil, average of high and low prices in Philadelphia 
; dollars per barrel (refinery) 3_.| 3.31 2. 69 
Bunker C, average price for all Gulf ports do?....| 2.85 2. 25 
Distillate, fuel oil: 
No. 2 distillate, average of high and low prices at Philadelphia 


cents per gallon (refinery) ?..| 11.06 9. 50 

NO. 2 distillate, average for all Gulf ports „„ do3....| 9,99 9. 12 
Natural gas: 

Average U.S. value, at well ---------------------- cents per thousand cubic feet..| 11.3 11.9 

Average U.S. value, at points of consumpt louꝛn „ do.... 43. 1 46.2 

Average wholesale-price index for all commodities 12 117.6 119.2 


1 Interstate Commerce Commission. 

2 U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, published and unpublished Wholesale Prices and 
Price Indexes. 

3 Platt’s Oil Price Handbook. 


TABLE 16.—Indexes of major input expenses, mineral-fuel mining 


(1949= 100) 

Crude Crude 
Year Anthracite | Bituminous} petroleum Year Anthracite | Bituminous| petroleum 

coal and natural coal and 
gas | natural gas 
1947_________- 92 88 S 1953— 113 104 118 
1948.........- 99 101 991954. 95 94 120 
1949 100 100 100 1955 95 93 122 
IO... e 105 99 103 || 1956__.________ 92 98 129 
19511 112 105 112 |: 1957 101 102 134 
T 112 104 115 | 1958-...------ 98 7 137 
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TABLE 17.—Indexes of relative labor cost, anthracite and bituminous coal 
mining, 1949-1958 


(1949= 100) 
Index of labor costs per Index of value of product Index of labor cost per 
ton of product ! per man-day 2 dollar of product š 
Year EE - 
Anthracite | Bituminous | Anthracite | Bituminous | Anthracite | Bituminous 
FÄ 100 100 100 100 100 100. 
oo 22 Se 106 98 104 105 101 99 
lr ec 113 104 116 111 101 103 
1052... 5352 uie 113 102 115 117 105 101 
1953.25: cru 114 101 127 128 103 100 
1954... 91 87 138 137 93 94 
1055... mmc 91 86 124 141 100 94 
1055. 05 los 86 91 139 158 02 92 
AAA 96 95 149 172 94 91 
1958______________. 92 88 159 175 88 89 


1 Index based upon net tons per man per day (from coal chapters, this volume) and index of average carn- 
ings derived from Bureau of Labor Statistics data on hourly earnings. 

2 Index based upon net tons per man per day and mine values of production. 

3 Index based on index of value per man-day and index of average earnings. 


INCOME AND INVESTMENT 


National Income Originated.—The fuels industries fared relatively 
poorly during 1958 as compared with all industries in national income 
originated. ‘The decreases in anthracite mining, bituminous, and 
other soft coal mining and crude petroleum and natural gas were not 


TABLE 18.—National income by industrial origin, selected industries * 


(Million dollars) 
Change Change 

Industry 1957 from 1958 from 

1956 1957 
(percent) (percent) 
alen ooo ee eb a eet etka 366, 503 +4 | 306,183 |.........- 
A hte d EEN 6, 20 —1 5, 302 —15 
Mea... 88 911 —17 699 — 23. 
Anthracite minnuningd‚d‚d‚d . ene 166 —2 130 —22 
Bituminous and other soft-coal mining 1, 578 +2 1, 234 —22 
Crude petroleum and natural gas MM 2, 757 -F6 2, 479 —10 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying------------------------- 794 —5 760 —4 
Man 112, 581 +3 103,715 —8 
Products of petroleum and call... 4, 118 —5 3, 828 —7 


1 U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, July 1959, table I-10. 
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as pe as that in metal mining but exceeded that in nonmetal mining 
and quarrying. The manufacturing category of products of petro- 
leum and coal was down 7 percent as compared with the slight decline 
for all manufacturing. 

Investment.— Data on the total investment in fuels are not available. 
Table 19 presents data on direct private investments abroad in the 
petroleum industry. The only information available on book values 
of domestic investments is that contained in the statistical summary 
of balance-sheet data from corporate income-tax returns. "These re- 

orts are issued after almost a 2-year delay—data for fiscal year end- 
ing July 1957 being the latest available. As compared with a total 
book value of foreign investments at the end of 1957 for petroleum 


TABLE 19.—Direct private investment of U.S. companies in foreign petroleum 
industries, 1958 ! 
(Million dollars; net inflows to the United States (—)) 


Petroleum All industries 
Country Book Undis- | Book | Book | Net Undis- | Book 
value | capital | tributed | value | value |capital| tributed | value 
begin- earnings | end of | begin- | move- | earnings | end of 
ning of | ments | of sub- | year ning of ments | of sub- year 
year sidiaries sidiaries 
f ——Ó— 2, 154 398 200 8, 929 
Latin American Republics: 
Braille 227 26 18 1, 345 
Central America............. 96 46 27 737 
Colombia — 106 —2 —7 289 
Mexico . . eoe 18 —12 27 781 
Venezuela 2, 179 132 49 2, 863 
a A 2, 870 288 135 8, 730 
Dependencies in Western Hemi- 

Derr. el eee 190 31 395 
Western European countries..... 1, 184 173 207 4, 382 
African countries 254 38 40 789 
Middle Eastern countries 1,118 114 —7 1, 315 
Far Eastern countries 629 —9 139 1, 681 
International 593 68 10 

5 27, 075 


1 U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, vol. 39, No. 8, August 1959, pp. 30-31. Data 


are poln 
3 than $500,000. 
s Includes countries not shown above. 
4 Includes shipping enterprises registered in Liberia and Panama but operating worldwide, 


TABLE 20.—New plant and equipment expenditures, mineral fuels and related 
industries * 
(Million dollars) 


Manu- 


Mining] facturing| Total Mining facturing | Total 
Year and quarter |includ-| petro- manu- Year and quarter | includ- tro- manu- 
ing leum | facturing ing eum | facturing 
fuels | and coal fuels | and coal 
products products 
AS 975 2, 684 11,038 || 1958—Continued 
170 A 957 2, 798 11, 439 April-June....... 239 629 2, 939 
1056.................. 1, 241 3, 135 14, 054 July-Septembvr. 223 554 ; 
Är 1, 8, 453 15, 959 October-Decem- 


661 


U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Survey of Current Business, March 1959 
p. 17, and July 1959, p. 30. š y , , 
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industries of $9 billion, the total book value of assets in crude petro- 
leum and products (including coal products) was $40.6 billion. As 
an indication of growth in domestic investment, the figure for fiscal 
1952 was $28.9 billion. 

Indications of the current rates of investment are given by data 
on expenditures on new plant and equipment in the manufacturing 
industries and by data on gross proceeds of new corporate security 
offerings. The recession is reflected in the new plant and equipment 
expenditures, which for both mining and manufacturing declined 
sharply in 1958. 


TABLE 21.—Estimated gross proceeds of new corporate securities offered for cash 
in the United States in 1958” 


Total corporate Manufacturing Mining 3 


Type of security 
Million | Percent | Million | Percent | Million | Percent 
dollars dollars dollars 
A A 9, 653 83 3, 180 91 134 54 
Preferred stock 571 5 4 1 
Common stock... ....... 1,334 12 295 8 110 45 
!,! z s eee 11, 558 100 3, 515 100 247 100 


1 U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission, Statistical Bulletin, vol. 18, No. 6, June 1959, p. 12. Sub- 
stantially all new issue of securities offered for cash sale in the United States in amounts over $100,000 and 
with terms to maturity of more than 1 year are covered in these data. 


2 Including fuels. 
TRANSPORTATION 


As indicated in table 22, within recent years the methods of pd 
ping bituminous coal and lignite from the mines have changed ra 
ically; shipments by rail have declined, whereas shipments by water 
and truck have increased. Generally, the cost by water or truck, 
particularly for short distances, is less than the rail freight rate. 
Transportation costs compose a significant portion of the delivered 
price of coal, thus prenie it at a competitive disadvantage with oil 
and natural gas, whi 


ich are moved by tankers and pipelines. About 
T5 percent of all coal moves by rail, and freight adds as much as 70 
percent to the mine price of coal. As a consequence, considerable 
attention is being given to means of substantially reducing transpor- 
tation costs. Among these is locating large coal-consuming industries 
at or near coal sources (particularly near water transportation), in- 
creased barging and trucking of coal, and transmitting electric energy 
directly from mine-located generating plants. 

The total movement of mineral fuels and related products by rail 
and water is summarized in table 23. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 


Tables 24, 25, and 26 summarize the distribution of bituminous coal 
and lignite in 1958 from coal-producing districts of origin to States 
of destination, by methods of transportation and types of consumer 
use. This information shows the participation of the bituminous- 
coal and lignite industry in the various energy markets of the Nation, 


523970—59———8 
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both locally and nationally. 'They also provide benchmarks for spe- 
cial studies and analyses of the many factors that influence coal pro- 
duction and its utilization in the highly competitive energy market. 


TABLE 22.—Method of shipment of bituminous coal and lignite from mines, 
and used at mines, in the United States, 1954-58 


Method of shipment from mines 


Used at | Total pro- 
Trucked to] mines! duction 
final 
destina- 
tion 


Year Shipped by|Shipped by 
rail and | water and 
trucked trucked 


to rail to water 


Thousand net tons 


1 Includes coal used by mine employees, taken by locomotive tenders at tipples, used at mines for power 
and heat, transported from mines to point of use by conveyors or trams, made into beehive coke at mines, 
encen 12955 uses at mines. 

evised. 


TABLE 23.— Rail and water transportation of mineral fuels and related products 
in the United States, 1957-58, by products 


(Thousand short tons) 
Rail ! Water 2 
Product 
Change Change 
1957 1958 from 1957 1957 1958 3 from 1957 
(percent) (percent) 
Anthracite 4... ccc scs. 30,285 | 23,770 —22 1, 261 86 —31 
Bituminous 4................... 372, 194 307, 492 —17 151, 161 126, 688 —16 
A L cso us. ES 19, 564 12, 635 —35 279 —42 
Crude petroleum 2, 046 1, 196 —42 74, 090 67, 965 —8 
See 5 -S „ 68.425 | 72530 + 
tillate fuel oil.................... ; : 
Residual fuel oi, L 9,553 | 8475 —1¹ { 43,940 | 42, 403 - 
1 Dec S EE E 3, 495 3, 356 —4 8 e 2 200 de 
e ß ; ; 
Other. 15,543 | 14,777 Si { 9,776 | 10,627 +9 
Derr A 461,533 | 380, 067 —18 | 452,720 | 426,518 —6 


1 Revenue freight originated, excluding forwarder and less than carlot shipments, for which categories 
commodity detail is not available. Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Freight Commodity Sta- 
58105 9 Steam Railways in the United States, for years ended Dec. 31, 1957 and 1958: Statements 

an E 

2 Domestic traffic; that is, all commercial movements between any point in continental United States or 
lts territories and possessions and any other such point. Traffic with the Panama Canal Zone, the Virgin 
Islands, and military cargoes carried in Defense Department vehicles are excluded. Source: Department 
of the Army, Waterborne Commerce of the United States, Calendar Year 1957, part 5, National Summaries, 
and preliminary tabulations for the 1958 volume. 

3 Preliminary figures. 

4 Figures for rail shipments include briquets. For water shipment briquets not reported by type of ma- 
terial and included with Other. The rail figure for anthracite is higher than domestic production because 
it duplicates shipments to washers and breakers and shipments from the same. 
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The information is based upon reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Mines voluntarily by producers, sales agents, distributors, and whole- 
salers who normally produce or sell 100,000 tons or more annually. 
The unprecedented cooperation of these respondents resulted in their 
reporting about 94 percent of all coal produced or shipped during 
the year. To account for total industry shipments, estimates for the 
remaining shipments are included, based on data from coal trade and 
other reliable coal statistical reporting agencies. 

Details of the distribution survey are shown in Bureau of Mines 
Mineral Market Report 2879. 


TABLE 24.—Distribution of bituminous coal and lignite, 1958, by method of 
movement and consumer use 
(Thousand net tons) 


Consumer use 


Shipments Used at 
Electric Coke and] Retail All Rail- mines 
utilities gas dealers | others | road and sales 

plants fuel to em- 
ployees 


Ee —— ER ___OTrT EI — ame 


I. Total shipments to all destinations in the 

United States, Alaska, and Canada, by all 

methods of movement and consumer use, 

and oversea exports....-----.-------------- 151, 114 79, 837 | 36,888 | 93,352 | 4, 152 2, 294 
II. Shipments to all destinations in the United 

States, Alaska, and Canada, by specific 

method of movement and consumer use: 

A. Methods of movement: 


All 68, 515 34, 088 27, 410 | 60,025 |........].........- 
River and ex-river............... 35, 250 23, 97 1,112 | 5,631 |........|.........- 
Great Lakes 11. 13, 313 13,793 | 1,774 | 11,353 |........]......-..- 
Tidewater 2..-------------------- 14, 206 6,491 | 1,321 | 2, 840 
al AAA AAA 11, 897 5, 239 | 13,043 |........ HON Mens 
Tramway, conveyor, and private 

Mesh 8 7, 933 647 32 460 |........|.......... 


B. Methods of movement and/or con- 
sumer uses unknown. nun 4 -----.- 4, 152 
p a ese SA cielo coque 151,114 | 79, 837 36,888 | 93,352 | 4, 152 2, 


Canadian| U.S. U.S. Net 
Great Great Tide- Over- | change 
Lakes Lakes water | sea ex- jin mine Total 


` commer- dock dock ports 4 | inven- 
cial storage 3 | storage 3 tory 
docks 3 


I. Total shipments to all destinations in the 
United States, Alaska, and Canada, by all 
methods of movement and consumer use, 
and oversea ex ports 2, 206 1, 436 10 | 37,744 | —469 | 408, 564 
II. Shipments to all destinations in the United 
States, Alaska, and Canadá, by specific 
method of movement and consumer use: 


A. Methods of movement: 


Flle A A A OTENE 190, 038 
River and o AE AA ͥ 6G: A sus eee 65, 971 
Great Lakes AS A vv D. A EE i 
Tidewater lll 8 24, 858 
TIUGK 22-2922) 5055: EEN Me EMEN. A AAA AAA 31, 019 
Tramway, conveyor, and private 
h A dd O A 9, 072 
B. Methods of movement and/or con- 
sumer uses unknown. nun) 2, 206 1, 436 10 | 37,744 | —469 | 47,373 
C rl EE 2, 206 1, 436 10 | 37,744 | —469 | 408, 564 


1 Excludes shipments to Canadian Great Lakes commercial docks and United States dock storage for 
EE uses are not available; however, includes vessel fuel, the destinations of which are not 
available. 

2 Excludes oversea exports and U.S. tidewater dock storage for which consumer uses are not available; 
however, includes bunker fuel, the destinations of which are not available. 

3 Consumer use unknown. 

4 Excludes Canada; consumer use unknown. 
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TABLE 25.—Distribution of bituminous coal and lignite by district of origin 
and consumer use 


(Thousand net tons) 


Consumer use 


District of origin ! Used at 
Electric Coke and Retail All others | Railroad | mines and 
utilities | gas plants dealers fuel Sales to 

employees 
111 13, 137 3, 333 1, 881 9, 474 384 345 
JJ u ace 8, 268 22, 007 1, 109 6, 267 138 679 
3 and s A 19, 376 6, 998 1, 333 9, 428 270 28 
JJ 8 17. 759 45 1, 273 10, 120 670 66 
v GEES 3, 066 13, 654 5, 463 4, 200 91 210 
—— — A 27, 586 22, 340 12, 507 22, 620 883 640 
)) 18, 9222 3, 5, 408 371 1 
1/·Ü· ³⅛Q.2 mk 8 22, 868 732 5, 527 13, 846 766 86 
ll. tet sashes 8 8, 431 (2) 21,018 5, 551 266 50 
J2 ee A AA AA tad 811 |... sues 151| 5300 11._......... . . 
JJ; A de acacia 5, 326 5, 839 490 31,196 (3) 30 
1111! A 8 REG /// A . 
25g NER 2, 312 (2) 3 494 1,124 76 1 
A ³ o AO 8 153 203 A 6 
Cm dt 379 1, 262 325 584 3 10 
E » ee 20) EE "d. v. SM Peete es 6 
A Deb E dL 4bl eee oen Le. (5) 5 1, 069 (5) 21 
V. A aoe RAE RIE EN 499 2, 574 1, 122 11 103 
A y am uu a ELEM 1,1333 556 719 2 1 
nee.. X Loi: 132 531 41 11 
Total 151, 114 79, 837 36, 888 93, 352 4, 152 2, 204 

Canadian 


Great U.S. Great | U.S. Tide- | Overseas | Net change 
Lakes Lakes dock water dock | exports $7 | in mine Total 


commercial| storage $ storage $ inventory 
docks 6 

111i 8 56 1 5 1, 732 20 30, 368 
J 88 94 A O (8) 9 87 38, 658 
3ahd O z FF 1, 308 107 39, 399 
MD ³ ] 8 (10) 102900 (°) 9 —224 29, 999 
y PARA AR ene 108 2 12,773 —128 39, 773 
AA REN 1, 135 1,010 3 21, 491 —425 109, 790 
AAA 8 EE 3 36 28, 033 
IJ J 8 (10) E AAA 27 43, 903 
1 A A O O nee oe tee —22 15, 204 
/// (TT eee ceo ĩͤ dens PETI HN 1, 328 
J)); x usss (8) 9 167 13, 048 
ff eee MH |i ce een eae eee Pede A 1, 168 
/ O E, A RN 8 4,015 
A E A A eee —3 674 
/// ĩͤ /// ⁵ ⁵ͤ A I A 1 2, 564 
I1Jl.kül F 8 83 
A A A E A bea asua 3 1, 544 
7 AN a Mer A A Fu ances ate 266 24 5, 245 
A A A e cr m 3 2, 419 
22 and A A O pz eise 14 7 1, 259 
Fl Ersan 2, 206 1, 436 10 37, 744 —469 408, 564 


1 Producing districts are defined in Mineral Market Report 2879, March 1959. 
2 Shipments to coke and gas plants are included with retail dealers. 
8 Railroad fue] shipments are included with all others. 
4 Excludes Texas. 
5 Shipments to retail dealers and for railroad fuel are included with all others. 
6 Consumer use unknown. 
7 Excludes Canada, consumer use unknown. 
8 Included in net change in inventory. 
9 Includes overseas exports. 
d 10 Po DE to Canadian Great Lakes commercial docks included with shipments to U.8. Great Lakes 
-dock storage. 
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TABLE 26.—Distribution of bituminous coal and lignite, 1958, by destination and 
consumer use 


(Thousand net tons) 


Consumer use 
Destination 
Total | Electric | Cokeand | Retail All 
utilities | gas plants | dealers others 
New England: 
Massachusetts - ll cl ll LL Lc Lll ll 4, 728 2, 505 531 305 1. 387 
Suns INE 4, 199 2, 514 404 210 1,011 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island.............-.--..--.--.--...-- 1, 944 E 365 830 
Middle Atlantic: 
NOW Or Q usu ]] 23, 605 11, 279 4, 364 062 7, 000 
E E ⅛5wʒ 8 6, 391 3, 379 980 170 1, 862 
Pennsylvania... oe She 8 44, 840 : 20, 680 1, 687 8, 790 
East North Central: 
A 2 O E T NER 390 18, 776 9, 119 4, 395 12, 100 
Indiana. u. uu 31, 322 12, 407 10, 800 2, 718 5, 397 
o A 38,806 | 17,244 2, 660 7, 874 11, 028 
M enikan EE e 22, 398 , 502 3, 082 2, 858 7, 956 
AAT EE me ↄ d eee LA 10, 322 4, 893 350 1, 412 3, 667 
West North Central: 
ae O 4, 848 2, 185 832 368 1, 463 
us EE SEEMS 4, 869 1, 949 |.........-.- 1, 165 1, 755 
USS OUT Escena re LE 6, 462 , 636 209 , 384 2, 233 
North L Dakota and South Dakota 2, 363 1-118 12.22 ss: 673 572 
Nebraska and Kansas 1,160 | | 476 |.........-.- 416 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware and Maryland...................... 8, 591 2, 774 4, 205 608 1, 004 
District of Columbia. ........................- 1, 060 606. 8 196 258 
J7ÜöÄ5ê¹ tg oak P 11, 185 5, 236 139 1, 697 4,113 
West Virginia. ³oWü 8 14, 322 5, 549 5, 208 349 3, 216 
North Carolina... eo stoi Senda oce rose 8, 049 4, 874 1 1,153 2, 021 
South Carolina U . 3, 108 ITT 416 1, 574 
Georgia and Florida 3, 474 2, 578 (i) 1448 485 
East South Central: 
Fenin oe re ode 211, 616 27, 185 1, 645 2 883 1, 903 
Pennessees A 2 12, 296 2 9, 042 150 31,247 1, 857 
Alabama and Mississippi. 12, 567 5, 462 5, 790 366 949 
West South Central: Arkansas Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas 1, 599 (3) 966 3 54 579 
Mountain: 
ed Si ess 2, 738 597 955 318 
LC EE 3,003 499 1,875 319 310 
Montana and Idaho 88 CC 1881 (4) 
, . ee 510 829 |... Q 22: 58 123 
New Mexicoo—h ccc lll Lc e sese sr- 98 T 13 48 
Arizona and Nevada 132 CC 16 111 
Pacific: 

Washington and Oregon... ...................- 958 CCC 363 598 
SAA A 1,285 |....------ 5 1, 285 (5) (5) 
AIBSKd. dotación v is laa ala iaa 775 450 EE 51 274 
hh... ð K nee Ee 9, 003 402 3, 572 953 4,076 


a. 
Destination and/or consumer uses not available: 
Great Lakes movement: 


Canadian commercial docks.................- 62: A k 88 

Vessel fuel_____________ ccc ce cccuscdscoes 1:200 AO SS ³ CES EE 

U.S. dock storage............................ 1:436 u ee A A EE 
Tidewater movement: 

Oversea exports (except Canada) 777% A A A 

Büker e! taiadas 222222222 oleate cece EE EEN 

U.S. dock storage A PEN ⁰ 
Railroad fuel: 

United States companies o 305 AA, . A 

Canadian companies ée AAA AO AA AAA 
Coal used at mines and sales to employees 2204. cuarto A E co ere sss 
Net change in mine inventory 400 A | foe oka EE ese eee 

dini EE AA us s l/ A 8 


1 Shipments to coke and gas plants are included with retail dealers. 

2 District 10 shipments to Tennessee are included with Kentucky. 

3 Shipments to electric utilities are included with retail dealers. 

4 Shipments to electric utilities and all others are included with retail dealers. 

è Shipments to retail dealers and all others are included with coke and gas plants. 
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WORLD REVIEW 


In value terms, the United States became a net importer of mineral 
fuels in 1958. Imports were valued at $1,653 million in 1958 as com- 
pared with exports of $1,153 million. The value of imports and ex- 
ports, grouped by Standard International Trade Classification, are 
presented in table 27. The change to a net import status resulted from 
continued increases in petroleum imports and a very sharp decline in 
coal exports. 

U.S. exports of both bituminous coal and anthracite to Canada de- 
clined 6.5 million tons, both as a result of the increased indigenous 
availability of oil and natural gas in Canada and depressed business 
conditions. Overseas exports dropped almost 22 million tons (86 
percent). In addition to declining consumption abroad, some of this 
decrease resulted from high accumulations of coal stocks in 1957 plus 
continued high levels of production in Europe during 1958. West 
Germany adopted a restrictive import policy during 1958, and U.S. 
exports to Germany declined by 29 percent. At yearend, 1t was still 
clear that at least another year would be required before the surplus 
coal stocks in Europe could be adjusted to more normal levels. 

World Production.—The most notable coal production increase in 1958 
was made by the U. S. S. R., where total output, including bituminous, 
anthracite, and lignite, reached 547 million short tons compared to 
510 million tons in 1957, an increase of 7 percent. The share of 
U.S.S.R. coal production in total world output in 1958 was about 20 
percent. Of the total 1958 coal production 1n the U.S.S.R., approxi- 
mately 29 percent was lignite. 

While Soviet coal-production statistics are impressive, their sig- 
nificance is somewhat diminished by the fact that they include large 
quantities of lower quality coals that average only half the ener 
value of an equal weight of standard bituminous coal. When the 
production is adjusted for energy content and compared with U.S. 
production on the same basis, the standard bituminous equivalent is 
430 million tons in Russia and 419 million tons in the United States. 

Production in the countries belonging to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation is summarized in table 28. Changes 
in total production in 1958 were slight as compared with 1957. 

World Trade Prices. —Price indexes of fuels in world trade were mixed 
during 1958. The rises were confined to crude petroleum and coal in 
Canada and Germany. 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


Oil-Import Program.—As a result of the Voluntary Oil-Import Pro- 
gram, imports of crude oil for 1958 were less than 1957, but imports of 
products not covered under the program increased sharply. July 
the Administrator of the import program requested all importing 
companies to limit imports of unfinished oils to the May-June 1958 
levels. In the last quarter of the year imports began to rise sharply, 
but the program of import restriction was still voluntary at yearend. 

Mine-Water Control.—A joint $17-million program for mine-water 
control in the anthracite-producing region of Pennsylvania was estab- 


ol 
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lished in 1955 by the Federal Government and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. By the close of 1958, 18 projects with an aggregate 
cost (contracted or estimated) of nearly $6.75 million were active or 
had been completed. During 1958, five projects totaling nearly $2.5 
million were approved for Federal participation. Equipment and 
installation costs are shared equally by the Federal and State 
Governments. 

Seven projects were completed by the end of 1958. One was a 
pumping installation of 10,000-g.p.m. capacity and the other six were 
surface drainage improvements, which, it is estimated, will prevent 
more than 1 billion gallons of water from entering the mines each 
year. 


TABLE 28.—Monthly average of production of mineral fuels and products in 
selected OEEC countries, 1951-58 * 


(Million metric tons) 
Member est 
Product countries} Austria | Belgium | France Saar | Germany 
combin 
Black coal: 
LE 38. 50 2) 2. 47 4.41 1.36 9.91 
eebe 39. 50 2) 2. 53 4.61 1.35 10. 27 
); —P . E EAE, 39. 20 2 2. 51 4. 38 1. 37 10. 37 
1054: . 8 39. 50 2) 2. 44 4. 53 1. 40 10. 67 
ee 39. 70 2 2. 50 4. 61 1. 44 10. 89 
195666 40. 00 e 2. 46 4. 59 1. 42 11. 20 
LEE 40.10 2 2. 42 4.73 1.37 11.10 
)). 39. 30 (2 2. 26 4.81 1. 87 11. 04 
Coking coal 
LL WEEN 6. 24 0.12 . 51 . 70 . 32 2.80 
1052. 15.220. 00 don creen A 6. 82 . 18 . 53 . 79 . 33 3.11 
.; ³ K ĩͤ 8 6. 77 . 13 . 50 74 . 31 3. 15 
1· 6. 69 . 14 . 51. . 79 .31 2. 92 
LC A 7. 46 15 . 55 . 92 . 34 3. 39 
AA K AE 8. 12 17 . 61 1. 04 . 85 8. 63 
J)) ³ĩðA ET E A 8. 39 18 . 60 1. 07 . 37 3. 78 
US EPOD EO ͤ o ORIS 7.97 . 16 . 58 1. 06 . 96 3. 63 
Crude petroleum: 
. K PERMITS . 40 219 AAA 03 AS 11 
1052 EEN . 48 229 El A 03 |..-....... . 15 
„ EN EE EE . 54 dd EE Ning pP . 18 
JJ,! ⁰ . 62 33 EAE AE 04 |.......... . 22 
A Seon Gee AE . 76 I . . 26 
Ee . 85 ¿20 EE i uM AA . 29 
LEE .97 SOE oc donet C 33 
8JJJJJ§ö§ ³˙¹mA 8 1. 01 8 ¡y O .37 
Petroleum products: 
ö AA aeS 53. 49 4.78 . 85 17.25 -esos 4.31 
J ³AAA ⁵⁵ oes 67. 99 4.87 2.45 20. 12 |-_.- ` `. 4. 90 
1958; 2 2 u A sz: 77. 04 41.03 3. 01 20.86 |.........- 5. 84 
ö ²*8memðů1¹i E 88. 55 41.29 3. 53 21.85 |__ 7.86 
JJ ³ĩ AA 94. 2. 16 4. 38 22.95 |.........- 9. 26 
/ 88 102. 69 2. 07 5. 11 68 rz. 2: 10.31 
100722 2.2 A 86 102 2.11 5.07 22.81 |....-...-- 10. 76 
. ane A 120. 08 1. 93 6. 24 27.37 |---- n 13.87 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 28.—Monthly average of production of mineral fuels and products in 
selected OEEC countries, 1951-58 '—Continued 


(Million metric tons) 
Nether- United Other 
Product Italy | lands | Turkey | King- | member 
dom countries 
Black 
1051. 2 a 8 0. 10 1. 04 0. 25 18. 87 0.13 
... A ³éð ne EN . 09 1.04 25 19. 17 13 
MODS GEES . 09 1. 03 31 18. 98 13 
)))! ices esse . 09 1. 01 30 18. 97 12 
EIA A EES . 10 . 99 20 18. 76 12 
1856: 522-22: aes A fain . 09 . 99 81 18. 80 12 
LEE . 09 . 95 33 18. 93 13 
E EE y E E . 06 . 99 34 18.27 13 
Coking coal 
...... EENG . 18 . 25 n.a. 1.30 —— 
ͤĩ ]⁰W¹.¹üiſuſſͤ ⁵ĩðVL d ² . 20 . 27 n.a. 11248 
IJ. ³⁰ S Sa s as . 20 27 n. a. 113 . 
1054 ð ⁵ A usa a . 22 . 28 n.a 1:52. PANA 
A NE 88 . 25 . 33 n.a 1:58 [2222295225 
KEE . 29 . 95 n.8 1. 66 |.......... 
UI um e e EN RAM OS . 31 . 85 n.a 3 SL 
kr A A eee ³ĩð2,³ĩ5lĩð!uĩ ea . 29 . 34 n.a 1.5955 T 
Crude petroleum: 
/JöÜ ² AA ĩ˙»¹m ̃ UY 2 TN (3) . 06 O WEE, GE 
A II NPS . 01 . 06 (Cy) A zw 
Y MO h A A . 01 . 07 %%% 
J...... A abp mU . 01 . 08 ¿01 DEE 83 
1050 ebe . 02 . 09 39 eet he c... 
DOGG AAA a 8 05 . 09 J) su A 
A AAA shee ee .11 .13 208 AA A 
AA A A AE E A E x A .13 .14 ieee AAA 
Petroleum products: 

DEE 6.92 6. 39 8 15. 1. 49 
1 ⁵⅛ðV⁴ſ Syuzi so Susu ss 9.17 7. 34 2) 21. 25 1. 90 
1993 EE 11. 96 8. 65 (3) 23. 90 1. 80 
AT EE 15. 04 10. 42 (2) 25. 91 2. 65 
JJ/ööÜ˙Ü ae ore Z ß ae S 16. 07 11.89 6 25. 24 2. 95 
1 ³ Ü⁰ y ⁵³ EA 17. 71 13. 43 (2 26. 16 3.22 
) Loy ESPERE a ee ⁵ EN 19. 15 13. 97 8 27 3. 50 
ü SR 22. 51 14. 46 (2 30. 00 3. 70 


1 General Statistics, Organization for European Economic Cooperation Statistical Bulletins, May 1959, 
No. 3, p. 24-25 and July 1959, No. 4, p. 19, 22, 23. Production of brown coal not reported. 

2Included in other countries. 

¿Less than 0.005 million metric tons, 

4Refined for Austrian account. 


TABLE 29.—World-trade price indexes, 1952-58 1 


(1953 = 100) 
Mineral 1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 
Crude petroleum: 

ENER 112.8 | 109.8 | 104.9 104.9] 104.9 | 100.0 100. 6 
Saudi Arabia 114.9 113. 3 106. 6 106. 6 106. 6 100. 0 94.5 
United Kingdom U . ... . 2| 108.2 104.5 86. 9 85.4 | 100.0 114. 9 
United States: 

West-Texas Sour..................... 114.2 | 114.2 | 104.3] 104. 3 1043] 100.0 04. 5 
Refugio- Light 113.2 | 1182] 104.7 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 100.0 9.6 
Saudi Arebiean ...------------------ 104.4 | 115.5 | 107.3 96. 2 94.7 | 100.0 126. 9 
Venezuelan. . .. 108.2} 110.1 | 101.6] 101.3 101. 3] 100.0 104. 7 
Venezuela: 
Export price f.o.b. Puerta La Cruz...| 110.5 110. 1 101. 4 104. 0 104. 3 100. 0 95.3 
Export price f.o.b. Amuay........... 113.3 | 112.9 102. 2 102. 2 102. 2 100.0 99. 6 
Petroleum products 
United Kingdom. .. ... 114. 7 135. 0 111.1 101.3 99. 5 100. 0 110. 9 
U.S. distillate No. 2...................... 104. 9 118. 5 109. 9 106. 2 102. 5 100. 0 98. 9 
ú | B. gaüsolli8. ³˙¹mmAA K oe tados 88. 6 95. 6 v1.2 92.1 90.4 | 100.0 96. 5 
oa 
Canada. coc e ERS 110.7 | 10.1! 104. 1 97.5 97.5 | 100.0 100. 0 
Germany J. ul. l. ee eee 117.7 | 112.1 | 105.6 99. 4 97.9 | 100.0 84.8 
United Kingdom —aꝛ-ꝛ— ----- -aMMa 112.7 | 140.0 | 129.1 99. 1 96.4 | 100.0 100. 0 
United States 112. 3 115. 6 105. 6 94. 2 93. 8 100. 0 908.1 


United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, March 1959, table 48, pp. 143-144, 
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TABLE 30.—Comparison of world and U.S? production of mineral fuels, 1957-58 


(Oompiled under the supervision of Berenice ^ rr sapa of Foreign Activities, Bureau of Mines 
Ug. 13, 


1957 1958 
World | United States World | United States 
Mineral r...... ³ S A A 
rce Percent 
Thousand short tons of Thousand short tons of 
world world 
Co 
Bituminous....................... 1, 761, 225 490, 097 27 | 1,846, 370 408, 019 22 
FJC 655, 496 2, 607 (3) 677, 365 2, 427 (5 
Pennsylvania anthracite 156, 800 25, 338 16 161, 400 21, 171 18 
Coke (excluding breeze): 
Gashouse cc c c... 52, 196 (4) (4) 51, 283 (^) (9 
Oven and beehive..............-- 293, 848 75, 951 26 280, 246 53, 604 19 
Fuel briquets and packaged fuel 120, 830 1,152 (3) 116, 760 1, 072 (3) 
Natural gas million cubic feet. (5) 10,680,258 | (5) (5) (8) (5) 
AAA ee 8 69, 260 316 (2) 65, 670 328 (3) 
Petroleum (crude).thousand barrels..| 6, 450,666 | 2,616, 778 41 | 6,617,656 | 2, 448, 866 37 


2 ; Including Alaska and noncontiguous territories. 
than 1 percent. 
; Includes low- and medium-temperature and gashouse coke, 
4 Bureau of Mines not at liberty to publish U.S. figure separately. 
s Data not available. 
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Introduction 


ence and related employment data for the coal-mining, coking, oil 

and gas, and peat industries of the United States for 1958. Injury 
experience is measured by the number of injuries per million man- 
hours of exposure to the hazards of the particular industry. 

No attempt has been made to combine these - data and present rates, 
which will reflect the fuel industries group, because the accident 
hazards inherent in each of the aforementioned industries are not 
comparable. Discussions and tabulations covering the injury and 
employment records of the mineral industry as a whole are presented 
in volume III. 

COAL 


The 1958 injury-frequency rate for the coal-mining industry of 
the United States declined slightly from that of the preceding year, 
according to reports received by the Bureau of Mines, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Final data for anthracite and preliminary data 
for bituminous-coal and lignite mines indicated that the 1958 com- 
bined frequency rate (fatal and nonfatal), 46.81, was 1 percent 
lower than the 47.21 recorded for 1957. 

The number of fatal injuries reported by the industry was the 
lowest ever recorded by the Bureau. A total of 356 fatalities were 
reported during 1958, reflecting a frequency rate of 1.13 per million 
man-hours of exposure, decreasing 26 percent in number and 3 per- 
cent in frequency of occurrence from that reported in 1957. "Three 
major disasters (8 single accident that results in the death of five 
e more) —all in the bituminous-coal industry—claimed 42 lives 
in 1958. 

Nonfatal injuries totaled 14,354 and occurred at a rate of 45.68 
in 1958 compared with 18,792 injuries and a rate of 46.04 in 1957. 


35 
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The average working force of the industry declined 16 percent 
and man-hours dropped 23 percent from the 1957 record. Employees 
worked an average of 7.84 hours a day for 187 days during the year 
and accumulated 314.3 million man-hours of worktime. 

Bituminous-Coal Mines.—The combined fatal and nonfatal injury 
rate for the bituminous-coal and lignite industry was slightly higher 
in 1958 than in 1957. Preliminary data for 1958 indicated that 
19,554 fatal and nonfatal injuries occurred during the year at a 
frequency rate of 45.03 per million man-hours of exposure. Final 
data for 1957 were 16,342 fatal and nonfatal injuries, resulting in 
a frequency rate of 44.91. 

Of the 324 fatalities recorded for the bituminous-coal and lignite 
industry, 287 occurred underground, 18 at surface operations, 16 
at stripping operations, and 3 at auger mines. 

The leading cause of fatalities in the bituminous-coal mining 
industry—falls of roof, face, and rib—claimed the lives of 157 men 
in 1958, a decrease of 40 from that recorded for the same cause in 
1957. Haulage ranked second as a cause of fatal injuries and caused 
43 fatalities underground in 1958; 53 were reported in 1957. Three 
major disasters (a single accident that results in the death of five 
men or more) accounted for 42 deaths in 1958. Two disasters, 
killing 36 men, were caused by gas explosions and 1, killing 6 men, 
was the result of a roof fall. 

The average number of men working daily in the bituminous-coal 
industry was 188,000 in 1958—a 16-percent decline from the 1957 
average employment of 223,900. The average days worked per man 
decreased from 206 in 1957 to 187 in 1958. Total man-hours worked 
decreased 23 percent in 1958 from that of the preceding year, re- 
sulting in an average work year of 1,483 hours per man. 


TABLE 1.—Employment and injury experience at coal mines in the United 
States, 1954-58 


Number of | Frequency rates 


Average | Average | Million | Million injuries per million 
men active man- man- man-hours 
Industry and year working | mine da hours 


daily ! days? | worked | worked 
Fatal | Non- | Fatal | Non- 


fatal fatal 
Bituminous-coal mines: 
TL 222 A 241, 919 177 42.8 337. 7 334 | 14, 746 0. 99 43. 66 
RTE 225, 539 210 47.3 373.4 380 | 15,966 . 96 42. 76 
. coc ase 227, 778 212 48. 4 383. 4 392 | 16, 486 1.92 42. 99 
Y AAA 223, 900 206 46.0 363. 9 427 | 15, 915 1.17 43.74 
TODS A uu ys 188, 000 187 35. 2 278. 8 324 | 12, 230 1.16 43. 87 
Anthracite mines: 
A 2: Lu u. S 41, 786 164 6.8 50.2 62 | 2,972 1. 23 59. 18 
JJ eer 24, 550 182 6.3 46.0 60 | 2,919 1.30 63. 46 
195622 ee „507 212 6. 9 50. 2 56 | 3,330 1,12 64, 31 
I/ o aS 30, 825 196 6.1 44.3 51 | 2,877 1.15 64. 23 
EE 540 183 4.9 35. 5 32 2, 124 . 90 59. 88 
Total coal mines: 
1954. 8 283, 705 175 49.6 388. 0 396 | 17,718 1.02 45. 67 
lg PER 260, 089 53. 6 419. 4 18, 985 1. 00 45. 03 
1000. AA 260, 285 212 55.3 433. 7 448 | 19, 816 1.03 45. 69 
1957. S. 2 ͤ ene 254, 725 204 52.1 408. 2 478 | 18, 792 1.17 46. 04 
1958 44 214, 540 187 40.1 314.3 356 | 14,354 1. 13 45. 68 


1 Average number of men at work each day mine was active. Because absenteeism and labor turnover 
are taken into consideration, this number is lower than number of men available for work, as measured by a 
count of names on payroll. 

3 Average in which operating time of each mine is weighted by average number of workers in mines, 

3 Includes lignite. 

* Bituminous data for 1958 are preliminary. 
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Anthracite Mines.—A record low number of fatal and nonfatal in- 
juries were recorded by the Bureau of Mines for the Pennsylvania 
anthracite industry during 1958. The overall injury-frequency rate, 
60.78, was 8 percent lower than that of the preceding year and the 
lowest since 1954. 

The number of fatalities and the corresponding frequency rate: 
decreased 37 and 22 percent, respectively, from that of 1957. A. 
substantial decline was also achieved in both the number and the 
frequency rate for nonfatal injuries in 1958. A numerical decrease 
of 753 nonfatal injuries (26 percent) and a frequency rate decline 
of slightly more than 5 full points (8 percent) were recorded. 

Of the 32 deaths reported, 26 occurred underground, 3 at surface 
operations, and 3 in strip pits. The leading cause of fatalities— 
falls of roof, face, and rib—accounted for 19 (73 percent) of the 
underground fatalities in 1958. 

An average of 26,540 men, a decrease of 4,285 (14 percent) from 
that of 1957, worked 7.30 hours each on 183 active mine days and 
accumulated 35.5 million man-hours during 1958. 


COKE 


A record low of 5 fatal and 210 nonfatal injuries occurred in the 
coke industry during 1958, according to reports received by the 
Bureau of Mines. The corresponding injury-frequency rate, on the 
other hand, increased slightly—from 4.46 in 1957 to 4.73 in 1958. 
The counter movement between the number of injuries and the fre- 
quency rate was due primarily to a correspondingly greater decrease 
1n man-hours rather than in number of injuries. 

The 16,936 ovens operating in 1958 employed an average of 16,186 
men—a decrease of 4,000 from that of the preceding year—who ac- 
cumulated 45.5 million man-hours, while producing 57.3 million net 
tons of coke and breeze. The annual average hours per employee, 
2,810 in 1958, decreased 19 hours from that reported in the preceding 
year. The average length of shift remained the same, 8 hours, as 
it was in 1957; each employee, however, worked 4 days less in 1958 
than in 1957. 

Slot-Type Ovens.—All 5 fatalities and 190 of the 210 nonfatal in- 
juries in the coke industry occurred at slot-type ovens in 1958— 
a new record low. The combined frequency rate (fatal and non- 
fatal) increased 16 percent owing mostly to a decrease of 19 percent 
in man-hours. Production decreased 28 percent, and the POM 
number of men employed, 18 percent. ese men averaged 2,873 
hours each, working a straight 8-hour shift, at plants that operated 
5 days less than in 1957. 

Beehive-Coke Ovens.—The beehive-coke industry operated in 1958 
for the sixth consecutive year without a fatality; nonfatal injuries 
decreased from 47 in 1957 to 20. Employment declined 50 percent; 
man-days and man-hours also decreased 66 and 65 percent, re- 
spectively. Days worked averaged 61 less in 1958 and a work force 
reduced from 1,061 in 1957 to 532 produced 69 percent less coke. 
In spite of & gratifying decrease in injuries, the nonfatal rate 
(38.76) exceeded the 1957 rate (31.80) by 22 percent, and fewer 
ovens reported activity than at any time the Bureau of Mines has 
collected statisties on beehive-coke ovens. 
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TABLE 2.—Employment and injury experience at coke ovens in the United 
States, 1954-58 


Number of Frequency rates 
Average | Average | Million | Million injuries per million 
men active man- man- man-hours 


Industry and year working| plant days hours 
daily ! days? | worked | worked 
Fatal | Non- 
fatal 

Slot-type coke ovens: 

IMA M " 17, 944 359 6. 5 51.8 8 245 

7. ⁰ darme 19. 597 362 7. 1 56. 7 9 280 

1008... oo AA 8 19, 318 355 6. 9 54. 9 10 2 

A EEN , 203 354 7.0 55. 9 12 197 

TFC 5, 654 359 5. 6 45. 0 5 190 
Beehive-coke ovens: 

[o WEE 1, 265 71 .1 3 9 

1955... L 8 1, 084 179 -2 1.5 A 45 

lr 2. HER 1,155 197 .2 53 33 

4 AA SQ 1, 061 186 .2 1.5 AA 47 

7 a 532 125 <i «0 Waseca 20 
All coke ovens: 

Ü 8 19, 209 342 6. 6 52. 5 254 

Wehbe oda A 20, 681 352 7.3 53. 2 9 325 

1050 / A 20, 473 7.1 56. 6 10 301 

// ss ¿sos us SSS 20, 264 355 7.2 57.3 12 244 

1008. fm 16, 186 851 5.7 45. 5 5 210 


1 Average number of men at work each day oven was active. Because absenteeism and labor turnover 
are taken into consideration, this number is lower than the nu.nber of men available for work, as measured 
by a count of names on payroll. 

3 Average in which operating time of each plant is weighted by average number of workers in the plant. 


NOTE; Al data are final. 


OIL AND GAS 


In the oil and gas industry, combined fatal and nonfatal injuries 
at the rate of 9.63 per million man-hours of exposure, increased 
1 percent in number and 8 percent in frequency in 1958. Severity 
of all injuries continued a downward trend; the 938 days per 
million man-hours of exposure lost in 1958 was the lowest rate re- 
corded by the Bureau of Mines in 17 years of reporting. 

Of the 11,704 injuries incurred by the industry in 1958, 116 were 
fatalities and permanent total disabilities, 426 were permanent par- 
tial disabilities, and 11,162 were temporary, causing disability for 
1 or more days. The average time lost per injury was 97 days; in 
1957 the average was 106. These data included fatalities and perma- 
nent total disabilities, each with a time-loss charge of 6,000 days. 

Frequency of injury occurrence improved over 1957 in natural 
gasoline and marine transportation (ocean and inland). Severity 
of injuries was less in the following segments of the industry: Drill- 
ing, natural gasoline, pipeline oil, marine transportation (inland), 
and marketing. The combined frequency rate (fatal and nonfatal) 
for the industry as a whole as well as the national severity rate in 
1958 was exceeded in four departments—drilling, production, and 
marine transportation, both ocean and inland. 

Employment and accumulated man-hours of worktime decreased 
5 and 6 percent, respectively, and workers averaged 2,079 hours 
each—16 hours less than in 1957. 
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TABLE 3.—Employment and injury experience in the oil and gas industry of the 
United States, 1954-58 


Average Number of injuries Frequency rates per 
men Million million man-hours 
Year working | man-hours 


Fatal ! Nonfatal Fatal Nonfatal 


——P ED | eS —ͤ— ö U || a |e | ee a Ly 


7777 580, 783 1, 229 122 12, 796 0. 10 10. 41 
CFC 617, 274 1, 303 135 13, 038 10 10.01 
FVV 585, 48 1, 236 147 11, 372 12 9. 20 
11!!! 8 617, 596 1, 204 12¹ 11, 420 8.83 
JJ 584, 1, 216 116 11, 588 10 9. 53 


1 Fatal and permanent, total injuries combined. 


PEAT 


Peat.—The injury-frequency rate for the industrial extracting and 
pon of peat was 17.04 disabling work injuries per million man- 

ours of exposure, according to reports received by the Bureau of 
Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior. Reports were received 
from 61 active operations in 19 producing States. An average of 
464 employees worked 1,517 hours each during the year for a total 
of .7 million man-hours and sustained 12 nonfatal injuries. 

Injury and employment data reported by peat producers and 
processors canvassed for the first time in 1957 are somewhat sketchy 
and incomplete. Therefore, no year-to-year comparison of these 
data was attempted. 


TABLE 4.—Employment and injury experience in the peat industry in the United 
States, 1957-58 


Average Number of injuries Frequency rates per 

men Man- million man-hours 
Year working hours 
i worked 


1 Incomplete return—first year of canvass. 


CONCLUSION 


Although records were established in 1958 for the lowest number 
of injuries sustained for fatal and nonfatal injuries in coal mining 
and the coking industry, the frequency of occurrence increased in 
coking and declined only 1 percent in coal. The oil and gas industry, 
which enj oys one of the best safety records of the fuels industries, 
showed slightly increased experience over 1957—the best year since 
the Bureau of Mines began collecting data in 1942. 
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PARTII. COMMODITY REVIEWS 
A. Coal and Related Products 


Coal—Bituminous and Lignite 
By W. H. Young, R. L. Anderson, and E. M. Hall 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


HE BITUMINOUS coal and lignite industry declined sharply in 
Toss compared with 1957. Production, consumption, average 

value, exports, employment, and days worked decreased; however, 
mechanization continued to expand dur‘ng the year. The percentage 
of underground production mechanically loaded, the percentage of 
total production mined by stripping, and tons per man per day rose 
to new highs. 

Production.—The output of bituminous coal and lignite in 1958— 
410.4 million tons—was 17 percent less than the 492.7 million tons 
produced in 1957. The lower production in 1958 was due largely to 
decreased consumption in the United States resulting from a general 
decrease in business activity and in exports. 

Production fluctuated very little during 1958. The only major 
fluctuation resulted from the miners’ vacation period of 12 days in 
midsummer. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, time lost because of strikes amounted to 102,000 
man-days in 1958, compared with 136,000 in 1957. 

Trend of Employment.—Employment decreased 14 percent in 1958 
compared with 1957. 

Index to Capacity.—As it is impossible for all mines to operate 
every working day in the year, & conservative figure of 280 days for 
calculating potential capacity was suggested some years ago by the 


41 
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coal committee of the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers. The average output per day worked in 
1958 was 2.2 million tons, which, if applied to 280 days, gives an 
annual potential output of 625 million tons, compared with the actual 
production of 410.4 million tons. 

Mechanization.—A slightly larger proportion—85 percent—of coal 
was loaded mechanically at underground mines in the United States 
in 1958 than in the preceding year. Auger and strip mines furnished 
a greater proportion of total production in 1958 than in 1957. 

Mechanical Cleaning.—Approximately 63 percent of the bitu- 
minous coal and lignite mined in the United States in 1958 was mechan- 
ically cleaned. The growth of mechanical cleaning has closely 
paralleled that of mechanical mining, which requires more mechanical 
cleaning partly because more refuse is loaded with the coal. More- 
over, the bituminous coal and lignite industry has attempted to meet 
the consumer demand for cleaner coal. A large part of the remaining 
37 percent was handpicked and screened into various sizes at tipples 
with no mechanical cleaning facilities. 

Consumption.—Consumption of bituminous coal and lignite in the 
United States decreased 11 percent in 1958 from the preceding year. 
All classes of consumers used less coal in 1958 than in 1957. Retail 
deliveries declined. 

Trends of Fuel Efficiency.—As for many years past, public utility 
electric powerplants scored new records in fuel efficiency. 

Competition With Oil and Gas.—Although consumption of energy 
has increased steadily since 1920, the proportion supplied by bitu- 
minous coal and lignite has decreased consistently, indicating serious 
competition from oil and gas. Of total energy consumed in 1958, 
bituminous coal and lignite furnished 23 percent; anthracite, 1 per- 
cent; oil, 42 percent; gas, 30 percent; and waterpower, 4 percent. 

Electric-power utilities consumed 3 percent less bituminous coal, 
3 percent more gas, and 3 percent less fuel oil in 1958 than in 1957. 

Class I railroads decreased their consumption of coal 56 percent 
and their purchases of fuel oil and diesel fuel 6 percent. 

Stocks.—The reserve supply of bituminous coal and lignite in the 
hands of industrial consumers and retail coalyards decreased from 
81 million tons at the beginning of 1958 to 76 million tons at the end 
of the year. Stocks decreased from a 71- to a 65-day supply. Stocks 
on the upper Lake docks decreased 745,439 tons from January 1 to 
December 31, 1958. 

Exports.—In 1958 exports amounted to 50 million tons, decreasing 
34 percent from 1957; 38 million tons was shipped overseas and 
12 million tons to Canada. 


SCOPE OF REPORT 


These data include all coal produced in Alaska and the United 
States except Pennsylvania anthracite and Texas lignite. Alaska 
production is included in total production of the United States. 

Throughout the chapter all tonnage figures show net tons of market- 
able a and exclude washery and other refuse. ‘‘Tons’’ refers to 
net short tons of 2,000 pounds. 
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TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the bituminous coal and lignite industry in the 
United States, 1957-58 


Change 
1957 1958 from 1957 
(percent) 
Seen Ee o EEN net tons. 492,703,916 | 410, 445, 547 —16.7 
Consumption in the United States do 413, 668,000 | 366, 703, 000 —11.4 
Stocks at end of year: 
Industrial consumers and retail yards do....| 80,779,000 | 76,285,000 —5. 6 
Stocks on upper Lake docks. 0.2.22- do- 4, 724, 119 9, 978, 680 —15.8 
Imports and exports: ! 
lll ³oð¹ w d dra Z 52. do.... 366, 506 306, 940 —10.3 
i ³o˙ cc Di guae act eit do- 276, 445, 529 50, 279, 706 —34.1 
Price indicators (average per net ton): 
Average cost of railroad fuel purchased, Lob mines? $5. 53 $5. 67 +2. 5 
Average cost of coking coal at merchant coke ovens $10. 76 $10. 74 —.2 
Average retail price c cc LLL LLL Lc e LLL LLL c.l. $16. 28 $16. 53 +1.5 
Average railroad freight charge per net ton 3... $3. 57 $3. 58 +.3 
Average value f.o.b. mines. $5. 08 $4. 86 —4. 3 
Equipment sold: 
Mobile loading machines e 209 97 —53. 6 
Continuous- mining machines 168 107 —36. 3 
J AI A D RA 53 42 —20. 8 
Ste. ð ͤ v 488 181 62. 9 
Conveyors: 
Gathering and haulage— ll... 172 97 —43. 6 
Room or transfer 22222 159 92 —42.1 
Methods of mining: 
Handloaded underground........................... nettons..| 54,911,676 43, 311, 157 —21.1 
Mechanically loaded underground.....................- do....| 305, 737,465 | 243, 573, 087 —20. 3 
Percentage of total underground production mechanically 
1176161111: EE 84.8 84.9 +.1 
Mined by stripping................................- net tons..| 124,108,538 | 116, 241, 787 —6.3 
Mined at auger mines do 7, 946, 237 7, 319, 516 7. 9 
Mechanically cleaned 2-3 do....| 304,027,194 | 259, 034, 851 —14.8 
Number offres 8, 539 8, 264 —3. 2 
Average number of days worked 5__.___ ee I 203 —9. 4 
Average number of men working daily 5. 228, 635 197, 402 —13.7 
Production per man per day 5 net tons 10. 59 11. 33 +7.0 
Fuel efficiency indicator: Pounds of coal per kilowatt hour at 
electric powerplants 6_..................-..-...--.--------------- . 93 . 90 —3. 2 


1 Bureau of the Census, U.8. Department of Commerce. 
2 Revised. 


3 Interestate Commerce Commission. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
Accident Analysis Branch, Federal Bureau of Mines. 

6 Federal Power Commission. 


Statistics for 1958 are final and are based upon detailed annual 
reports of production and mine operation furnished by producers. 
but a small percentage of the output was covered by the reports 
submitted. For production not directly reported (chiefly that of small 
mines) reasonably accurate data were obtained from the records of 
the various State mine departments (which have statutory authority 
to require such reports) or, in a few instances, from railroad car- 
loadings. Thus, complete coverage of all mines producing 1,000 tons 
a year or more is reported. Inclusion of many small mines that 
produce less than 1,000 tons a year was not attempted. 

From 1955 to 1958, inclusive, the annual production form did not 
request information on employment. These figures that include men 
working daily, days worked, man-days worked, and tons per man 
pa day were obtained from the Accident Analysis Branch of the 

ureau of Mines. 

Statistical procedures are also detailed in the following sections: 
Production by Months and Weeks, Number and Size of Mines, 
Mechanical Cleaning, Production by States and Counties, Consump- 
pacem Rate of Growth of Mineral Fuels and Waterpower, and 

tocks. 
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THICKNESS OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE SEAMS 
The Bureau of Mines compiled and published detailed data on 


thickness of seams for coal mines in 1955.2 Because of the importance 
of seam thickness in mining, these data for 1955 follow. See also 


figure 1. 


PERCENT 


Tennessee .. E 
Virginia. . .. 
Ohio ...... 
Pennsylvania 
TTT 
Kentucky... E 
West Virginia 
Indiono .... 


Illinois .... FESS SESS 


Less than 4ft. : 


FIGURE 1.—Percentage of bituminous coal and lignite produced in the 10 leading 
. States and total United States, 1955, by thickness of seams 
mined. | 


3 Young, W. H., and Anderson, R. L., Thickness of Bituminous-Coal and Lignite Seams at All Mines, 
m oo of Overburden at Strip Mines in the United States in 1955: Bureau of Mines Inf. Cire. 7812, 
; LL pp. 
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TABLE 3.—Number and production of bituminous coal and lignite mines in the 
United States, 1955, classified by thickness of seams mined 


Less | 2to3 | 3to4 | 4to5 | 5to6 | 6to7 | 7to8 | 8 feet 


Item than 2 | feet feet feet feet feet feet and Total 
feet over 
Number of mines: 
Underground........... 32 | 1,289 | 2,467 | 1,243 438 251 152 103 6, 035 
ID A EE E O A 117 503 7 113 47 23 62 1,616 
AAA ESE 35 78 67 14 N 3 
Total. 149 1, 808 3, 048 1, 577 565 305 175 228 7, 855 
Percentage of mines: 
Underground 5 21. 4 40. 9 20. 6 7.2 4.2 2. 5 2.7 100. 0 
GU e BEE 7.3 30. 0 31.1 16. 5 7.0 2.9 1.4 3.8 100. 0 
AUOD. uui ese A 17.2 38. 2 32. 8 6.9 9. 4 |........ 1.5 100. 0 
Pot! 1. 9 23. 0 38. 8 20.1 7.2 3. 9 2.2 2. 9 100. 0 
Production (thousand tons): 
Underground. .......-... 269 | 17,610 | 81,934 | 69,650 | 65,621 | 50,397 | 35,107 | 22,877 | 343, 465 
SAA m EE 4,232 | 19,303 | 31,516 | 29,016 | 17,579 5, 923 1,077 6,440 | 115, 086 
A . ....- 423 1, 627 2, 774 661 525 65 6, 075 
Peta! 4,501 | 37,336 [115,077 101, 440 | 83,861 | 56,845 | 36,184 | 29,382 | 464, 626 
Percentage of production: 
Underground........... 1 5.1 23. 9 20. 2 19.1 14,7 10. 2 6. 7 100. 0 
STC ( 3. 7 16. 8 27. 4 25.2 15.2 5.2 .9 5. 6 100. 0 
AA A eoi we 7.0 8 45.7 10. 9 8.6 |........ 1.0 100. 0 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


TABLE 5.—Growth of the bituminous coal and lignite mining industry in the 
United States, 1890-1958 


Value of production Capacity Foreign trade ! 
Production N at 280 
Year (net tons) days 
Total A verage (million 
per ton tons) 
1890 111, 302, 322 $110, 420, 801 $0. 99 (2) 137 1, 272, 396 1, 047, 416 
1891............ 117, 901, 238 117, 188, 400 . 99 (1) 148 1, 651, 004 1, 181, 677 
18922 rne 126, 856, 567 125, 124, 381 . 99 (2) 162 1, 904, 556 1, 491, 800 
18903...........- 128, 385, 231 122, 751, 618 . 96 (1) 174 1, 986, 383 1, 234, 499 
ISO 118, 820, 405 107, 653, 501 .91 (2) 196 2, 439, 720 1, 286, 268 
1895 135, 118, 193 115, 779, 771 86 2, 555 196 2, 659, 987 1, 411, 323 
1898 137. 640, 276 114, 891, 515 . 83 2, 599 202 2, 515, 838 1, 393, 095 
18977777 147. 617, 519 119, 595, 224 . 81 2, 454 213 2, 670, 157 1, 442, 534 
1898. ..........- 166, 593, 623 132, 608, 713 . 80 2, 862 221 3, 004, 304 1, 426, 108 
1899___________. 193, 323, 187 167, 952, 104 , 87 3, 245 230 3, 897, 994 1, 409, 838 
19000 212, 316, 112 220, 930, 313 1. 04 (2) 255 6, 060, 688 1,911, 925 
1901222555 225, 828, 149 236, 422, 049 1. 05 (2) 281 6, 455, 085 2, 214, 507 
19022 260, 216, 844 200, 858, 483 1. 12 (3) 316 6, 048, 777 2, 174, 393 
19033 282, 749, 348 351, 687, 933 1.24 (2) 850 5. 835, 561 4, 043, 519 
1904 ----- 278, 659, 689 305, 397, 001 1. 10 4, 650 386 7, 206, 879 2, 179, 882 
19938 315, 062, 785 334, 658. 294 1. 06 5, 060 417 7, 512, 723 1, 704, 810 
1906 342, 874. 867 381, 162, 115 1. 11 4, 430 451 8, 014, 263 2, 039, 169 
190777225 394. 759, 112 451, 214. 842 1. 14 4, 550 473 9, 869, 812 1, 892, 653 
1908 —— 332, 573, 944 374, 135. 268 1. 12 4, 730 482 11, 071, 152 2, 219, 243 
1909............ 879, 744, 257 405, 486, 777 1. 07 5, 775 510 10, 101, 131 1, 375, 201 
1910. 417, 111. 142 469, 281, 719 1. 12 5. 818 538 11, 663, 052 1, 819, 766 
191111 405, 907, 059 451, 375, 819 1.11 5, 887 538 13, 259, 791 1, 972, 555 
J012 2. 450, 104, 982 517, 983, 445 1.15 5, 747 666 16, 475, 029 1, 456, 333 
DONS cies Sats airs 478, 435, 297 565, 234, 952 1.18 5, 776 577 18, 013, 073 1, 767, 656 
1914............ 422, 703, 970 493, 309, 244 1.17 5, 592 608 17, 589, 562 1, 520, 962 
11 442, 624, 426 502, 037, 688 1. 13 5, 502 610 18, 776, 640 1, 703, 785 
19016. — 8 502, 519, 682 665, 116, 077 1. 32 5, 726 613 21, 254, 627 1, 713, 837 
177 551, 790, 563 | 1,249, 272, 837 2. 26 6, 939 636 23, 839, 558 1, 448, 453 
19s. 579, 385, 820 | 1, 491, 809, 940 2. 58 8, 319 650 22, 350, 730 1, 457, 073 
19109 465, 860,058 | 1, 160, 616, 013 2. 49 8, 994 669 20, 113, 536 1, 011, 550 
19220 8 , 683 | 2, 129, 933, 000 3. 75 8, 921 725 38, 517, 084 1, 244, 990 
C 415, 921, 950 1, 199, 983, 600 2. 89 8, 038 781 23, 131, 166 1, 257, 589 
1922225 , 268, 099 | 1, 274, 820, 000 3. 02 9, 299 832 12, 413, 085 5, 059, 999 
1923. 564, 564, 662 | 1, 514, 621, 000 2. 68 9, 331 885 21, 453, 579 1, 882, 306 
1924 ---- 483, 686, 538 | 1, 062, 626, 000 2. 20 7, 586 792 17, 100, 347 417, 226 
e A 520, 052, 741 | 1,060, 402, 000 2. 04 7, 144 748 17, 461, 560 601, 737 
1990... A 573,366, 985 | 1, 183, 412, 000 2. 06 7,177 747 35, 271, 937 485, 666 
1024. L o 517, 763, 352 1, 029, 657, 000 1. 99 7,011 759 18, 011, 744 549, 843 
192888 500, 744, 970 933, 774, 000 1. 86 6, 450 691 16, 164, 485 546, 526 
192999 534, 988, 593 952, 781, 000 1. 78 6, 057 679 17, 429, 298 495, 219 
1930 —— 467, 526, 299 795, 483, 000 1. 70 5, 891 700 15, 877, 407 240, 886 
1931 382, 089, 396 588, 895, 000 1. 54 5, 642 669 12, 126, 299 206, 303 
4: y AS 309, 709, 872 406, 677, 000 1.31 5, 427 594 8, 814, 047 186, 909 
1933 333, 630, 533 445. 788, 000 1. 34 5, 555 559 9, 036, 947 197, 429 
1934. 359, 368, 022 628, 383, 000 1. 75 6, 258 565 10, 868, 552 179, 661 
1935 372, 373. 122 658, 063, 000 1. 77 6, 315 582 9, 742, 430 201, 871 
1036 439, 087, 903 770, 955, 000 1. 76 6, 875 618 10, 654, 959 271, 798 
19377 445. 531, 449 864, 042, 000 1. 94 6, 548 646 13, 144, 678 257, 996 
19388 348, 544, 764 678, 653. 000 1. 95 5, 777 602 10. 490, 269 241, 305 
1939............ 394, 855, 325 728, 348, 366 1. Y 5, 820 621 11, 590, 478 355, 115 
190 — 460, 771, 879, 327, 227 1. 91 6, 324 639 16, 465, 928 371, 571 
194111 514, 149, 245 1, 125, 362, 836 2. 19 6, 822 666 20, 740, 471 390, 049 
1942 582, 602, 937 | 1, 373, 990, 608 2. 36 6, 972 663 22, 943, 305 498, 103 
1943 590, 177, 069 1, 584. 644, 477 2. 69 6, 620 626 25, 836, 208 757, 634 
19 — 619, 576, 240 | 1, 810, 900, 542 2. 92 6, 928 624 26, 032, 348 633, 689 
1945 577, 617,327 | 1, 768, 204, 320 8. 06 7,033 620 24, 956, 192 467, 473 
Joan — 533, 922, 068 | 1, 835, 539, 476 3. 44 7, 333 699 41, 197, 378 
S REOR 630, 623, 722 2, 622, 634, 946 4.16 8, 700 755 , 666, 963 290. 141 
19848 599, 518,229 | 2, 993. 267, 021 4.99 9, 079 774 45, 930, 133 291, 337 
19049. ........... 437, 868,036 | 2, 136, 870, 571 4. 88 8, 559 781 27, 842, 056 314, 980 
1950: 2224 obe 516, 311,053 | 2, 500, 373, 779 4. 84 9, 429 790 25, 468, 403 346, 706 
1951 533, 664, 2, 626, 030. 137 4. 92 8, 009 736 56, 721, 547 292, 378 
1952 466, 840,782 | 2, 289, 180, 401 4. 90 7, 275 703 | 47, 643, 150 262, 268 
1953... À: 457, 290, 449 | 2,247, 828, 694 4. 02 6,671 670 93, 760, 263 S 
1954. 391, 706, 300 | 1, 769, 619, 723 4. 52 6, 130 603 31, 040, 564 198, 799 
1955_._________. 464, 633, 408 | 2, 092, 382, 737 4. 50 7,856 620 51, 277, 256 337, 145 
198888 “8 500, 874,077 | 2,412, 004, 151 4. 82 8, 520 655 552, 629 355, 701 
195725 492. 703,916 | 2, 504, 406, 042 5. 08 8, 539 680 76, 445, 529 366, 506 
1958............ 410, 445, 547 | 1,996, 281, 274 4. 86 8, 264 625 50, 279. 706 306, 940 


1 Figures for 1890-1914 represent fiscal year ended June 30. 
3 Data not available. 
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TABLE 6.—Growth of the bituminous coal and lignite mining industry in the 
United States, 1890-1958 


Percentage of under-| Percentage of total 
ground production— production— 


Net tons per man— 


Average | Average 
Men em- | number | days lost 


Year ployed of days | per man Cut by | Mechan- | Mechan- | Mined 
worked | on strike | Per day | Per year ma- ically ically by 
chines! | loaded | cleaned ? | stripping 
1890 192, 204 226 (3) Í (3) (3) (3) (3) 
1891_____ 205, 803 923 3) I 5 (3) (3) M 
1892 212, 893 219 3) : (3) (3) (3) (3 
1893_____ 230, 365 204 (3) : (3) (3) (3) 8 
1894. 244, 603 171 (3) 2. 84 (3) (3) (3) 3 
1895_____ 239, 962 194 6 2. 90 (3) (3) (2) (3) 
1896..... 244, 171 192 3) 2.94 11.9 (3) (3) (3) 
1897. 247, 817 196 (3) 3. 04 15.3 (3) (3) (3) 
1898_____ 255, 717 211 (3) 3. 09 19. 5 (3) (3) (3) 
1899. 271, 027 234 46 3. 05 22. 7 (3) (3) (3) 
1900 304, 375 234 43 2. 98 24. 9 (8) (3) (3) 
1901..... 340, 235 225 35 2. 94 25.6 (3) (2) (8) 
1002_____ 370, 056 230 44 3. 06 26.8 (3) (3 
1903_____ 415, 777 225 28 3. 02 27.6 (3) 6 (3 
1904. 437, 832 202 44 3. 15 28.2 (8) € (3) 
1905. 460, 629 211 23 3. 24 32. 8 (8) (3) 6 
1906...-- 478, 425 213 63 3.36 34.7 (3) 2.7 (3 
1907_____ 513, 258 234 14 3. 29 35.1 (3) 2.9 (3) 
1908. .... 516, 264 193 38 3. 34 37.0 (3) 3. 6 (3) 
1909_____ 543, 152 209 29 8. 34 37.5 (3) 3.8 (2) 
1910_____ 555, 533 217 89 3. 46 41.7 (3) 3.8 8) 
1911_____ 549, 775 211 27 3. 50 43. 9 (š) (3) 3) 
1912..... 548, 632 223 35 3. 68 46. 8 (3) 3.9 3) 
1913...... 571, 882 232 36 3. 61 50. 7 3 4. 6 (3) 
1914. 583, 506 195 80 3. 71 51. 8 8) 4.8 0.3 
1915_____ 557, 456 203 61 3. 91 55. 3 (3) 4.7 .6 
1916..... 561, 102 230 26 3. 90 56. 9 (3) 4.6 8 
1917..... 603, 143 243 17 9. 77 56.1 (3) 4.6 1.0 
1918_____ 615, 305 249 7 3.78 56. 7 6 3. 8 1. 4 
1919... 621, 998 195 37 3. 84 60. 0 3) 3.6 1.2 
1920. 639, 547 220 22 4.00 60.7 (3) 3.3 1.5 
1921_____ 663, 754 149 4. 20 66.4 8 3. 4 1. 2 
1922 687, 958 142 117 4. 28 64. 8 (š (3) 2.4 
1923_____ 704, 793 179 4.47 68.3 0.3 3.8 2.1 
1924_____ 619, 604 171 73 4. 56 71.5 4 (3) 2.8 
1925..... 588, 403 195 30 4. 52 72.9 1.2 (3) 3.2 
1926_____ 593, 647 215 24 4. 50 73.8 1.9 (3) 3.0 
1927_____ 593, 918 191 153 4. 55 74.9 3.3 5.3 3.6 
1928_____ 522, 150 203 83 4.73 76. 9 4.5 5.7 4.0 
1929_____ 502, 993 219 11 4.85 78.4 7.4 6.9 3.8 
1930_____ 493, 202 187 43 5.06 81.0 10.5 8.3 4.3 
1931_____ 450, 213 160 85 5.30 83.2 13.1 9. 5 5. 0 
1932. 6, 380 146 120 5. 22 84. 1 12. 3 9. 8 6. 3 
1933. 418, 703 167 30 4. 78 84.7 12.0 10.4 5.5 
1934_____ 458, 011 178 15 4. 40 84.1 12.2 11.1 5.8 
1935_____ 462, 403 179 47 4. 50 84.2 13.5 12.2 6.4 
1936..... 471, 204 199 21 4. 62 84.8 16.3 13. 9 6.4 
1937....- 491, 864 193 419 4.69 (3) 20. 2 14.6 7.1 
1938_____ 441, 333 162 13 4. 89 87.5 26.7 18.2 8.7 
1939..... 421, 788 178 36 5. 25 87.9 31.0 20.1 9. 6 
1940..... 439, 075 202 8 5.19 88. 4 35. 4 22. 2 9.2 
1941..... 456, 981 216 27 5. 20 89.0 40.7 22.9 10. 7 
1942_____ 461, 991 246 5.12 89.7 45.2 24. 4 11.5 
1943. 416, 007 264 415 5. 38 90.3 48.9 24. 7 13 5 
1944. 393, 347 278 45 5, 67 90.5 52. 9 25. 6 16.3 
1945_____ 383, 100 261 40 5. 78 90. 8 56.1 25.6 19.0 
1946. ...| 5396, 434 214 4 23 6. 30 90. 8 58.4 26.0 21.1 
1947_____ 5 419, 182 234 45 6.42 90.0 60.7 27.7 22.1 
1948_____ 5 441, 631 217 416 6. 26 90. 7 64. 3 30.2 23. 3 
1949. 3 433, 698 157 415 6. 43 91.4 67.0 35.1 24.2 
1950_____ 5 415, 582 183 4 56 6.77 91.8 69. 4 38. 5 23. 9 
1951..... 5 372, 897 203 44 7.04 93. 4 73.1 45.0 22.0 
1952..... 6 335, 217 186 46 7.47 92.8 75.6 48. 7 23. 8 
1953..... 5 293, 106 191 43 8. 17 92.3 79. 6 52.9 23.1 
1954_____ 6 227, 397 182 44 : 88.8 84.0 59. 4 25.1 
1955. 5 225, 093 210 44 88.1 84.6 58.7 24.8 
1956..... 5 228, 163 214 44 84. 6 84. 0 58.4 25.4 
1957_____ 5 228, 635 203 43 80.9 84.8 61.7 25.2 
1958 5 197, 402 184 43 75.3 84. 9 63.1 28.3 


1 Percentages for 1890-1913 are of total production, as a separation of underground and strip production 
is not available for these years. 

2 Percentages for 1906-26 are exclusivo of coal cleaned at central washeries operated by consumers. 

s Data not available. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, aie of Labor. 

s Average number of men working 
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Figure 2.—Trends of production, stocks, and railroad-fuel prices of bituminous 
coal and lignite in the United States, 1949-58. 
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FIGURE 3.—Trends of bituminous coal and lignite production, realization, mine 
capacity, and net income or deficit in the United States, 1905-58. 
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PRODUCTION BY MONTHS AND WEEKS 


The figures on monthly and weekly production are estimates based 
upon (1) railroad carloadings of coal reported daily and weekly by all 
important carriers, (2) shipments on the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers reported by the U.S. Army Engineers, (3) direct reports from 
mining companies, and (4) monthly production statements compiled 
by certain local operators’ associations and State mine departments. 
In computing the estimates, allowance is made for commercial truck 
shipments, local sales, colliery fuel, and small truck mines producing 
over 1,000 tons & year. Preliminary estimates are made currentlv 
and published in the Weekly Coal Reports. These preliminary 
estimates have proved very reliable and for many years have been 
within approximately 1 percent of the final figure of total production, 
based upon complete coverage of all mines producing over 1,000 tons 
& year. The preliminary estimates are revised later to agree with the 
final total production based on the canvass. Thus, the monthly and 
weekly estimates of production, summarized in tables 7-10, represent 
final figures and vary slightly from the preliminary figures of produc- 
= published in the Weekly Coal Reports. See also figures 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 
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FiGurE 4.—Production of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States 
1957-58, by weeks. 


TABLE 7.—Production of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States, 
1957—58, with estimates by months 


Production (thousand | Maximum number of Average production 


net tons) working days per working day 
Month (thousand net tons) 

1957 1958 1057 1958 1957 1958 
January 44, 668 38. 658 26 26 1, 718 1, 487 
February 39. 884 32. 237 24 24 1, 662 1, 343 
ff 43. 030 32, 886 26 26 1, 655 1, 265 
ADI... eda 8 42, 245 30, 432 25.2 25.3 1, 676 1, 203 
WBS eect a ace 43, 161 31, 103 26. 5 26. 6 1, 629 1, 169 
Jino e n 2 39, 551 34, 647 23. 3 23. 8 1, 697 1, 456 
JJ A 34, 484 24, 301 21 18 1. 642 1. 350 
SO EEN 43, 300 34, 420 27 26 1, 604 1, 324 
September 40. 981 36, 956 24 25 1, 708 1, 478 
OGtober 45, 729 40, 205 27 27 1, 694 1, 489 
November...................- 38, 508 34, 802 24. 7 23.8 1, 559 1, 462 
December 37, 163 39, 799 25 26 1, 487 1, 531 
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TABLE 10.—Production of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States, 
1957-58, with estimates by weeks 


1957 1958 

Average Average 
Produc- | Maximum | production Produc- | Maximum | production 

Week tion number per work- Week tion number | per work- 

ended— (thousand | of work- ing day ended— (thousand | of work- ing day 
net tons) | ing days | (thousand net tons) ing days | (thousand 

net tons) net tons) 
Jan. 5. 1 6, 641 14 21,854 || Jan. 4 13,716 13 3 1, 405 
Jan. 12....... 10, 497 6 1,750 || Jan. 11 9, 200 6 1, 533 
Jan. 19. 10, 179 6 1,697 || Jan. 18....... 8, 828 6 1,471 
Jan. 26....... 10, 426 6 1, 738 || Jan. 25....... ; 6 1,445 
Feb. 2 E 6 1,507 || Feb. 1....... 8, 491 6 1, 415 
Feb. 9....... 9, 926 6 1,654 || Feb. 8....... 7,889 6 1, 315 
Feb. 16...... 9, 922 6 1,654 || Feb. 15. 8, 411 6 1, 402 
Feb. 23. 10, 031 6 1,672 || Feb. 22...... 7, 205 6 1, 201 
A E , 810 6 1,635 || Mar. 1......- 8, 752 6 1, 459 
Mar. 9....... 9, 758 6 1,626 || Mar. 8....... 8, 368 6 1, 395 
Mar. 16...... 10, 294 6 1, 716 || Mar. 15. 7, 888 6 1, 315 

Mar. 23. 10, 412 6 1,735 || Mar. 22...... 1, 696 6 1, 

Mar. 30 10, 646 6 1, 774 || Mar. 29...... 7, 546 6 1, 258 
Apr. 6 8, 356 5. 2 1,607 || Apr. 5 6, 374 5.3 1, 203 
Apr. 13. 9, 934 6 1,656 || Apr. 12 7,160 6 1, 193 
Apr. 20...... 10, 238 6 1,706 || Apr. 19...... 7, 269 6 1, 212 
Apr. 27. 10, 031 6 1,672 || Apr. 20...... 6, 900 6 1, 150 
May 4....... 9, 568 6 1,595 || May 3 6, 502 6 1, 084 
May 11...... 9, 661 6 1,610 || May 10...... 6, 360 6 1, 060 
May 18...... 9, 578 6 1,595 || May 17...... 7, 424 6 1, 237 
May 25. ; 6 1,588 || May 24...... 7,376 6 1, 229 
June 1....... 8, 879 5.5 1,614 || May 31...... 7, 293 5.6 1. 302 
June 8 9, 866 6 1,644 || June 7 7, 833 6 1, 306 
June 15...... 10, 184 6 1,697 || June 14...... 8, 375 6 1, 396 
June 22.....- 10, 239 6 1,707 || June 21...... 9. 000 6 1, 500 
June 29. 8, 893 4.3 2, 068 || June 28______ 9, 017 5.5 1, 639 
July 6........ 1, 481 .8 1, 851 || July 5.......- 1, 356 1 1, 356 
July 13....... 7, 508 5.2 1, 444 || July 12. 1, 417 1.3 1, 090 
July 20....... 9, 856 6 1,643 || July 19....... 7, 646 6 1, 274 
July 27......- 9, 907 6 1,651 || July 26....... 8,011 6 1, 335 
Aug. 3. 9, 698 6 1,616 || Aug. 2....... 7,829 6 1, 305 
Aug. 10...... 9, 643 6 1,607 || Aug. 9......- 8, 033 6 1, 339 
Aug. 17...... 9. 625 6 1,604 || Aug. 16...... 8, 154 6 1, 359 
Aug. 24.....- 9, 978 6 1, 663 || Aug. 23...... 8, 336 6 1, 389 
Aug. 31...... 10, 088 6 1,681 || Aug. 30 8, 361 6 1, 394 
Sept. 7....... 8, 628 5 1,726 || Sept. 6....... 7,204 5 1, 441 
Sept. 14. 10, 149 6 1, 692 || Sept. 13...... 8, 575 6 1, 429 
Sept. 21...... 19, 119 6 1, 687 || Sept. 20...... 8. 653 6 1, 442 
Sept. 28...... , 906 6 1, 718 || Sept. 27. 9,131 6 1, 522 
Oct. 5... 9, 6 1, 665 || Oct. 4 8, 603 6 1, 444 
Oct. 12....... 9, 941 6 1,657 || Oct. 11....... 8, 971 6 1, 495 
Oct. 19....... 9, 862 6 1, 644 || Oct. 18. 8, 700 6 1, 450 
Oct. 26......- 9, 913 6 1,652 || Oct. 25....... 8, 712 6 1, 452 
OV. 2- ces 9, 866 6 1, 644 || Nov. 1....... 8, 791 6 1, 465 
ov. 9......- 9, 519 6 1,587 || Nov. 8 8, 85 6 1, 477 
Nov. 10...... 9, 147 5.7 1,605 || Nov. 15. 8, 750 5.8 1, 510 
Nov. 23. 9, 593 6 1, 599 || Nov. 22. 9, 179 6 1, 530 
Nov. 30. ..... 8, 184 5 1,637 || Nov. 29...... 7. 766 5 1, 553 
Dec. 7 9, 230 6 1,538 || Dec. 8 9, 160 6 1, 527 
Dec. 14...... 9,171 6 1,529 || Dec. 18 9, 433 6 1, 572 
Dec. 21...... 9, 610 6 1,602 || Dec. 20 ; 6 , 574 
Dec. 28______ 5, 843 5 1,169 || Dec. 27 6, 526 5 1, 305 
Jan. 4 1 3, 309 12 21,405 || Jan. 3.......- 5, 13 , 403 
"Total 492, 704 299. 7 1, 644 Total 410, 446 297. 5 1, 380 


1 Figures represent output and number of working days in that part of week included in calendar year 
shown. Total production for the week ended Jan. 5, 1957, was 7,415,000 net tons, and for Jan. 3, 1959, 7,015,000 
net tons. 

2 Average daily output for the entire week and not for working days in the calendar year shown. 
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NUMBER AND SIZE OF MINES 


The unit in the statistical record is the mine, and operating com- 
panies are requested to make a separate report for each mine because 
its location is definitely known and can be related to a specific district 
or county; its identity can be followed through successive changes of 
ownership; and it is the natural operating unit from the standpoint 
of cost, mechanical equipment, mining practice, and output per man 
per day. See figure 6. 


PERCENT 
60 
Percent of mines 
7777 Percent of production 
50 
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MORE THAN 200,000 TO 100,000 TO 50,000 TO 10,000 TO 1,000 TO 

500,000 NET 500,000 NET 200,000 NET 100,000 NET 50,000 NET 10,000 NET 
‘TONS TONS TONS TONS TONS ` TONS 


FıcurE 6.—Percentage of number of mines and of production of bituminous 
coal and lignite mines in the United States, 1958, by size of output. 
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THOUSAND MEN THOUSAND MINES 
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l 
Ficure 7.— Trends of employment, mechanization, and output per man at 
bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United States, 1905-58. 
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FIGURE $. —Percentage of total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the 
United States, 1937-58, by type of mining and loading. 
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COAL—BITUMINOUS AND LIGNITE 65 
EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


The bituminous coal and lignite industry has become highly 
mechanized in recent years. Mechanization has strongly affected 
production per man per day and the number of employees. In the 
past 20 years productivity has more than doubled, and the number 
of employees declined 50 percent. See figures 7 and 8. 
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Three-fourths of the output of bituminous coal and lignite is 
mined underground. The major tasks underground are cutting, 
drilling shotholes, loading, and haulage. Loading is discussed later 
in the section on Mechanical Loading. For many years most of the 
underground production has been cut by machines, however, as the 
percentage of production by continuous mining machines increases 


the percentage cut by machines will decrease. 


The use of power 


drills for shotholes has increased rapidly in the past 15 years; 75 
percent of the underground production in 1958 came from mines using 


power drills. 


Trolley locomotives are the principal method of under- 


ground haulage; however, in recent years the use of conveyor haulage 


has steadily increased. 


TABLE 16.—Number of mines, production, men working daily, days active, 
man-days, and output per man per day at underground bituminous coal and 
lignite mines in the United States, 1958, by States 1 


State 


Missouri 
Montana (bituminous and lig- 
New Mexico .. . . 
akota (lignite)......... 


Number 
of active 
mines 


Production | number of 
men work- 


(net tons) 


Average 


ing daily 


Average 
Number 
of days 
worked 


Number 
of man- 
days 
worked 


Average 

tons per 

man per 
day 


lo —— — YT eS | S k —— 


Kei bet 


p= 


pat 
POANSAPWOANM WHO i= g Df 


8888888888 888888888828 


1 Similar figures for 1952-57 published in Bureau of Mines Weekly Coal Report 2165, March 13, 1959. 
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TABLE 18.—Use of power drills in underground bituminous coal and lignite 
mines in the United States, 1958, by States 


Production where shotholes are power- 
drilled (net tons) 


Handheld 


Mobile 
drills 


Total 


Per- 
centage. 
of total 
under- 
ground 


88888888888 
O O “IM O 00 Cn b2 9 -1] cQ 


—ññ a | eee — — 2 | ee —ññ.ꝗ ꝓ—ĩ— 2 — 
k | —— —— — T — . — . ———— a | ——— I III 


Ss 
c o0 


— . | ee eee — — — —— | eee [| eee . — RUE GNCFVNENO 


20, 571, 777 
3, 149 

70, 859, 574 
324, 304 


LELSLES BS 
ka ba (O qaa OM 22 


my G 
$38 


Number of power drills 
Num- 
ber of Face or coal Roof or 
mines drills rock drills 
State using 
power 
ills and- 
held and | Mo- | Ro- Per- 
post- bile | tary |cussion 
mounted 
Alabama 61 233 32 104 
Alaska 4 833. led 
Arizona 1 | EA 8 
Arkansas 10 20 |......- 1 2 
Oolorado 85 281 18 15 107 
inois............- 69 82 127 113 1 
Indiana 34 49 44 25 3 
a: A 18 34 N 
Kansas 1 jh AA AA, ON 
Kentucky 1, 030 1. 656 120 194 144 
aryland......... 23 A, A ese oz 
Missouri 6 111 1 1 
Montana: 
Bituminous 11 18 CC 
Lignite -. 5 11 A 
Total 
Montana... 16 28 J MAA 
New Mexico 12 13 P Los s 2 
North Dakota 
(lignite).........- 1 A A EE 
ODl- au... ss 131 243 41 59 5 
Oklahoma 5 e m. cu een 1 
Pennsylvania...... 436 1, 367 146 282 545 
Tennessee 188 316 |... 16 9 
lr 42 42 95 12 109 
Virginia...........| 1,276 1, 442 3 31 78 
Washington....... 7 49 |....... 4 4 
West Virginia..... 949 2, 918 139 553 479 
Wyoming 5 47 |......- „ 
Total 4, 410 8. 954 737 | 1,353 | 1, 594 


160, 652, 245 


55, 574, 061 


216, 226, 306 


EX | 
E 
a 


TABLE 19.—Number of underground bituminous coal and lignite mines and 
number of haulage units in use in the United States, in selected years! 


Locomotives 
Under- 
Year | ground 
es | Trol- | Bat- Other 
ley tery |types| Total 
1924..| 7,352 |212,765 | 1,515 | 443 | 14, 723 
1946..| 5,888 | 14, 110 | 1,011 | 110 | 15, 231 
1948..| 7,108 | 14, 617 904 74 | 15, 595 
1949..| 6,798 | 14, 090 928 59 | 15, 077 
1950..| 7,559 | 13, 822 949 62 | 14, 
1951..| 6,225 | 13, 327 900 51 | 14, 278 
19052..| 5,632 | 12, 545 812 41 | 13, 398 
1953..| 5,034 | 11,311 678 45 | 12, 034 
1954__ 4.653 | 10, 155 762 38 | 10, 955 
1955..| 6,035 , 538 658 40 | 10, 236 
1956..| 6,542 | 9,445 861 | 102 | 10, 408 
1957..| 6,512 | 8,997 898 | 138 | 10, 033 
1958..| 6,319 8, 057 920 138 9, 115 


Rope-haulage units Shuttle cars Gath- 
ering 
and | Ani- 
Port- | Sta- Cable | Bat- haulage| mals 
able | tion- | Total | reel | tery | Total | con- 
ary veyors 
(3) (3) 649 | () (3) (3) | 36,852 
4, 084 |1, 009 | 5, 093 (3) VM 457 | 10,185 
3, 886 1, 044 | 4, 930 (3) d 3 755 | 10, 834 
3, 904 |1,073 | 4,977 | 2,144 | 623 | 2, 767 860 | 10, 313 
4. 225 |1,037 | 5,262 | 2, 782 512 | 3, 294 1,013 | 10, 033 
3, 87 916 | 4,791 | 3, 191 567 | 3,758 1, 094 7, 478 
3, 584 852 | 4,436 | 3, 382 462 | 3, 844 1, 066 6, 555 
2,838 | 727 | 3,565 | 3,797 | 425 | 4,222 | 1,042 | 5,354 
1,926 | 781 | 2,707 | 4,400 | 431 | 4,831 | 1,081 | 5,409 
1,327 | 577 | 1,904 | 4,413 | 241 | 4,654 | 1,002 | 6, 440 
1,420 | 575 | 1,995 | 5,047 | 260 | 5,307 | 1,114 | 6,097 
1,214 | 616 | 1,830 | 5,513 | 280 | 5,793 | 1,233 | 5,054 
926 538 | 1,464 | 5,328 | 295 | 5, 623 1,235 | 4,678 


1 Exclusive of lignite and Virginia semianthracite mines in 1946, 1948, and 1949. 
2 Includes combination trolley and battery locomotives. 


3 Data not available, 
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TABLE 21 Number and production of underground bituminous coal and lignite 
mines using gathering and haulage conveyors and number and length of units 
in use in the United States, 1945-58 ! 


Year Number Production Total length 
of mines (net tons) units in use length Geet (miles) 

l es 117 40, 189, 857 1, 438 97.6 
J) ( Ee 161 46, 022, 710 1, 484 128. 5 
71»; —mkF— s cece 199 70, 690, 920 594 1, 470 165.3 
JJ p 270 81, 821, 361 755 1, 460 208. 8 
r A A S Senda 314 69, 947, 713 860 1, 514 246. 7 
1050 NEUE wm E E EE, 374 92, 413, 644 1, 013 1, 538 204.9 
AA y A 372 99, 643, 003 1, 094 1, 568 325. 0 
EE 358 92, 168, 992 1, 066 1, 526 308. 2 
lr A IN 322 100, 155, 249 1, 042 1, 541 303. 9 
AAA A E 291 83, 211, 284 1, 081 1, 626 332. 9 
A AA ⁰⁰⁰ DE 314 97, 677, 313 1, 002 1, 682 319.6 
p eec ³ĩðſ y 314 126, 717, 518 1,114 1, 656 349.4 
Ir 1a y EE 362 136, 914 192 1, 233 1, 672 390. 4 
ö.] ⁵˙Ü ͤ AA E AE 366 115. 419, 740 1,235 1,711 400. 3 


1 War all det ie and haulage conveyors with capacity over 500 feet, except. main-slope conveyors. 
xcludes lignite and Virginia semianthracite mines in 1945-49. 


TABLE 22.—Number and production of underground bituminous coal and lignite 
mines using gathering and haulage conveyors, and number and length of units 
in use in the United States, 1957-58, by States! 


Number Production (net tons) Number of Average 


Total length 
of mines units in use | length (feet) (miles) 
State A 

1957 1958 1957 | 1958 1957 | 1958 
Alabama 8 | 6,007,763 | 5, 080. 548 48 42 | 1,724 | 1,784 | 15.7 14.2 
Arkansas 2 90. 628 14, 606 7 4 617 800 .8 .6 
Colorado............- 4 988, 053 710, 319 14 14 | 1,821 | 1,643 4.8 4.4 
Illinois............... 13 | 13,870, 267 | 14,102, 538 91 99 | 2,332 | 1,968 | 40.2 36. 9 
Indiana... ....... . 1... `. o 960, 008 |....... 975 |....... 1.5 
B entucky 5 50 2, 227 56.7 67.1 
Die 9 1, 676 9. 3 6.7 
Pennsylvania 6⁴ 1,713 | 80.1 78.2 
Tennessee 6 1. 596 4. 6 6. 0 
d EES 15 1, 155 7.3 7.9 
daa 11 1, 800 14.8 11.9 
ebe 1 ) 3, 500 1.3 1.3 
West Vi ginia......... 178 | 59, 308, 106 | 49, 485, 807 524 550 | 1,541 | 1,561 | 162.9 162. 6 
yoming............ 2 114, 507 51, 399 8 4 1,225 | 1,275 1. 9 1. 0 
Total 362 | 366 136, 914, 192 |115, 419, 740 | 1,233 | 1,235 | 1,672 | 1,711 | 390.4 | 400. 3 


1 Includes all mines using belt conveyors, other than main slope conveyors, 500 feet or more long for trans- 
porting coal underground, 
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STRIP MINING 


Strip mines have two substantial advantages over underground 
mines. First, the output per man per day in strip mines is more 
than double that in underground mines; and, second, the average 
value of strip coal, f.o.b. mines, is about one-third lower than that of 
coal from underground mines. See figures 9 and 10. 

The rapid growth of strip mining was made possible by the develop- 
ment of larger and improved stripping and drilling equipment and 
trucks. The most notable recent change in stripping equipment has 
been replacement of virtually all steam shovels by diesel-powered and 
large electric shovels and draglines. 


‘Underground mines 
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FIGURE 9.— Average tons per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines 
in the United States, 1915-58, by underground, strip, and auger mines. 
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An increase in the average capacity of trucks used in strip mines has 
reduced the number required. The average hauling distance from 
strip mines to tipples or ramps has remained ‘approximately 4 miles. 

The average thickness of overburden at all bituminous coal and 
lignite strip mines in the United States was 42 feet in 1955, the latest 
year for which figures are available. Several strip mines handled an 
average of more than 60 feet of overburden in 1955, and a few handled 
more than 70 feet. 


DOLLARS PER TON 
6 
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FIGURE 10.— Average value per ton, f.o.b. mines, of bituminous coal and lignite 
produced in the United States, 1915-58, by underground, strip, and auger 
mines. 
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TABLE 26.—Bituminous coal and lignite strip mines using power drills in bank 
or overburden in the United States, 1946-58 


Production 
Number of Number of 
Year mines power 

Quantity Percentage drills 

(net tons) of total 
SEENEN 614 75, 375, 841 66.7 764 
Y EE EEE E ꝛo· uA AIR 598 95, 915, 346 68.8 875 
AAA A SI SENSE IDE u NE 728 98, 393 72.3 1, 195 
11J.!ĩßvö—. 8 756 78, 146, 655 73.7 1, 256 
J050 EE EE ee 692 87, 205, 280 70.6 1,201 
!!!!!! ³ K 650 85, 331, 204 72. 5 1, 125 
Jö ³ð ſ/ſ ³o 8 629 79, 252, 284 73.0 1,070 
19333m..........dd acu Soe 603 80, 259, 365 76. 1 1, 048 
117,7 SRE eae eee ene EE 541 70, 107, 205 71.4 983 
1 ÜÜW‚ AAA a e 564 85. 623, 050 74.4 953 
ö owt See A 696 96, 278, 779 75.8 1, 041 
iiy cR ³ ⁰ h h. y EA 722 96, 418, 089 77. 7 1, 104 
to MERCED ⁵ ³ s 737 91, 659, 662 78. 9 1, 079 
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TABLE 28.—Summary of method of haulage from bituminous coal and lignite 
strip mines to tipple or ramp, in the United States, 1948-58 1 


Strip mines reporting method of haulage 


Strip 
Strip mines using trucks Strip Production of strip mines 
mines mines reporting not re- 
using rail... — | porting | Total strip 
rail and method | production 
Aver- | Aver- | truck, Percent-| of haul- | (net tons) 
age age truck age of | age—pro- 
Produc- | Num- | capac- | dis- and Quantity | total duction 
tion ber of | ity per | tance | tram— | (net tons) strip (net tons) 
(net tons) | trucks | truck | hauled | produc- produc- 
(not | (miles) tion tion 
tons) (net tons) 
9.4 3.7| 6, 327, 989103, 778, 388 74.4] 35, 727, 532| 139, 505, 920 
10. 1 3.71 5,3 74.1 106, 045, 299 
10.3 3. 8 4, 75. 3 123, 466, 564 
10. 6 4. 0 2, 76. 4 117, 617, 676 
11. 3 4.0] 2, 83. 5 108, 909, 756 
12.2 4.01 2 82. 4 105, 448, 569 
13. 2 3. 9 1 76. 4 98, 134, 250 
13. 3 3.9 2 83. 9 115, 092, 769 
13. 3 4.4 1 82. 0 127, 055, 382 
14. 0 4. 3 84. 6 124, 108. 538 
14. 5 4.4 19, 241| 99, 242, 917 85.4| 16, 998, 870} 116, 241, 787 


1 Excludes lignite in 1948 and 1949. 
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TABLE 30.—Stripping operations in the bituminous coal and lignite flelds of the 
United States, 1958, by States and counties 


State and county 


Average 


Number |Production | number 


of strip 
mines 


(net tons) 


of men 
working 
daily 


Average 
number 
of days 
worked 


Number | Average 


of tons 
man-days | per man 
worked per day 


Other counties. 
Total Arkansas 


Illinois: 
A 


S 

INIA sess... 
Vermilion -aaan 
Will 


See footnote at end of table. 


1, 120, 427 
318, 878 


2, 648, 294 
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TABLE 30.—Stripping operations in the bituminous coal and lignite fields of the 
United States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


State and county 


Kentucky, Eastern: 
Ell! ee TC MERE 


Wiley EE 


Total Eastern Kentucky........ 
San) Western: 


Bee footnote at end of table. 


of strip 
mines 


(net tons) 


Average | Average 
Number | Production | number | number 
of days 


of men 


working | worked 


daily 


p ji gë, e y 


—— ——— ——ññ— d d. ka rrP i W 


n 
a 


"~ 

ma 

— 
VT? 


om 
ps 
— 


~ 
— 
— 


pá 
| 1900 N-IAD NAAN OO pul ka 


— — a ri cd Bapt — 
— — ——— — — AO 


(1) 


S 
DO Sees Fa 


”o 
tud 
— 


321 18, 938 

100 

90 27 

72 1,314 

234 115, 948 

252 150, 607 
65, 895 
(1) 


Number | Average 
of tons 
man-days | per man 
worked per day 
1) (1) (1) 
1) (1) OI 
250 10, 965 14. 29 
237 28, 22. 50 
236 4 019 10. 45 
280 560 21. 58 
a A 9. 03 
6 0 o 
237 4 736 13. 92 
237 50, 289 18. 45 
127 717 6. 14 
d) (1) (1) 
144 7. 42 
(1) (1) (1) 

98 468 2. 57 
144 288 7.47 
243 48, 785 16. 49 
234 80, 546 16.11 
180 25, 553 15. 45 
285 11, 601 9. 11 
180 1, 16.39 
191 15, 330 23.34 

(1) (1) (1) 
150 1, 047 3. 35 
131 131 13. 36 
143 4, 422 20. 54 
223 20, 507 9. 63 
95 1,728 23. 52 

(1) (1) (1) 
19, 426 14, 04 
168 4, 187 20. 59 
146 3, 121 13. 51 
1 12. 26 

(1) (1) (1) 
220 3, 863 24. 09 
210 2, 972 7. 23 
161 15, 942 14. 88 
119 3, 341 24. 24 
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l 
bed 
«e 


eoo pa 


88288888 Y 


JE 
Sil SR 


3 
8 
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BR 


13. 43 
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TABLE 30.—Stripping operations in the bituminous coal and lignite fields of the 
United States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


State and county 


Missouri: 


Total Montana (bituminous)... 
Montan (lignite): 


Me Lean 


ehh 


See footnote at end of table. 


Average 


Number Production] number 


(net tons) 


of men 


Average 
number 
of days 
worked 


Number 
of 
man-days 
worked 


Average 
tons 
per man 
per day 


be ka 


221, 392 
S8, 017 


60 
35 
1,173 


, 841 
158, 933 


ate ſ————— Ü ene | es | ere ———— 


ees j| ene ——— — carcere 
ee Ü ol eS Ü) ee ED — — 


ees AP os — —— 
— . —— . —— ————— —— —— —À 


— —— —— s || ———— —— — — 


104, 227 
17, 605 


— asas J e J c ——— —— . —— 
— —— — WW w — — . — —— — —— ED 


— —————— —— J m NS 


936, 204 
1, 975, 393 


99 
345 


20, 772 
88, 742 


45. 07 
22. 26 
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TABLE 30.—Stripping operations in the bituminous coal and lignite fields of the 
United, States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Average | Average | Number | Average 
Number Production] number | number of tons 
State and county of strip | (net tons) | of men | of days | man-days | per man 
mines working | worked worked per day 
daily 
Ohio—Continued i 
rr! e bicrEDC 2 104, 514 27 250 6, 738 15. 51 
Se A RN 16 466, 013 140 218 30, 578 15. 24 
Tuscarawas -2-an 31 | 1, 693, 103 428 275 117, 822 14. 37 
1711 IA 7 151, 100 44 251 11, 127 13. 58 
Washington 4 128, 296 3⁰ 167 5, 085 25. 23 
/ ·˙»w m. m. suatu 2 90, 723 23 306 7, 093 12. 79 
Other counties — 6 435, 637 97 216 20, 981 20. 76 
Total Ohio..................... 278 | 21, 759, 345 4, 530 226 | 1,025, 836 21. 21 
Oklahoma: 
Critica cesado 4 74, 817 32 255 8, 132 9. 20 
SE vinos ta cosas der 3 234, 933 73 165 11, 986 19. 60 
PN ————— Á—— 00 1 d 596 () 12 () 28 () 340 5. 16 
ONG A NINA l 
Melntosh 0 (1) (1) (1) (1) V 
A A la cn (1 1 (1) (1) (1) (1 
AAA oes a 1 193, 953 30 305 9, 201 21. 08 
Other counties 5 746, 618 198 225 44, 529 16. 77 
Total Oklahoma 14 | 1,260, 917 345 215 74, 188 17.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Allegheny 25 423, 625 158 188 29, 728 14. 25 
Armstrong 37 | 1,125, 232 329 181 59, 505 18. 91 
Bede aaa 13 197, 325 101 201 20, 301 9. 72 
Bedford_.... ß. 4 42, 449 28 99 2, 785 15. 24 
Ee 2 98, 494 32 250 8, 120 12. 13 
Bradford. (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Butler su 8 38 | 1,607, 569 381 228 86, 849 18. 51 
lll 8 20 364, 175 186 162 30, 072 12. 11 
Cameron . . -MMMM (1) 1) (!) (1) 1) (1) 
Centre 22k 19 872, 539 807 215 65, 902 13. 24 
f ˙·⸗ꝗτ’ m ⁊ĩͤ . ba 29 2, 664, 479 659 244 160, 898 16. 56 
LR e e DEE 109 4, 194, 252 1, 498 211 316, 070 13. 27 
eh d e once sauku ake 7 599, 143 122 245 , 308 20. 10 
3 8 169, 978 79 164 12, 877 13. 20 
NAO Iris 8 30 5, 564 155 109 16, 860 17. 53 
E A 3 13, 504 15 43 663 20. 36 
Huntingdon....... 4 29, 665 21 128 2, 639 11.24 
eee aeaa 30 944, 850 325 219 71, 202 13. 27 
Jeffersons s. Suc 30 901, 745 303 201 , 888 14. 81 
Lawrence -aMMa 24 1,043, 989 246 276 67,836 15. 39 
Lycoming 2 2 45, 398 15 260 3, 893 11. 66 
MeKRean -.. ... ee 3 47, 432 14 225 3, 156 15. 03 
Mee eataa ia 8 582, 428 135 231 31, 096 18. 7 
Somerset 59 1, 185, 085 398 158 62, 869 18. 85 
S AAA 3 65, 149 46 256 11, 837 22. 40 
it AAA 14 621, 285 140 252 35, 180 17. 66 
Washington 25 1, 202, 723 296 205 60, 713 19. 81 
Westmoreland 17 138, 893 66 122 8. 028 17. 30 
Other counties. 2 38, 874 16 158 2, 526 15. 39 
Total Pennsylvania 565 | 19, 715, 844 6,071 208 | 1, 262,301 15. 62 
South Dakota (ignite): Dewey 1 19, 571 9 266 2, 390 8.19 
‘Tennessee: 
Re close sss 12 281, 518 111 70 7, 749 36. 33 
Campbell... u... l uu ese 14 , 204 113 182 20, 607 18. 45 
Claiborne ---------- 6 91, 864 47 144 6, 765 13. 58 
Cumberland 3 34, 837 14 127 1, 832 19. 02 
Fentr es 1 4, 327 1 186 201 21. 54 
E AAA 2 2 hese (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
FS ehn o ese sed See 2 31, 031 12 123 1, 480 20. 97 
e, ß nan 2 117, 305 39 172 6, 792 17. 27 
Morgan... . 8 11 444, 242 91 214 19, 501 22. 78 
/, ee eee cae 13 394, 195 132 161 21, 228 18. 67 
Sequatchie 2. (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (!) 
Van Buren. 1 7, 245 4 113 451 16.05 
Wies l ale SQ 1 10, 006 6 100 600 16. 67 
Other counties...................- 4 172, 113 46 183 8, 416 20. 45 
Total Tennessee 70 | 1,968,887 616 155 95, 622 20. 59 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 30.—Stripping operations in the bituminous coal and lignite flelds of the 
United States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Average | Average | Number | Average 
Number |Production | number | number of | tons 


State and county (net tons) | of men | of days | man-days | per man 
working | worked worked per day 
daily 
V : 
Buchanan 34, 509 18 135 2, 465 14.00 
Dickenson --.-----...------ 337, 956 49 239 11, 694 28. 90 
EEN 12, 034 3 219 707 17. 02 
e cata ae , 200 57 223 12, 761 18. 04 
TAO WOU nos 111, 687 206 7,816 14. 29 
MO cia 1, 012, 538 195 234 45, 610 22. 20 
Total Virginia 1, 738, 924 360 225 81, 053 21. 45 
Washington: Kittitas................. 4, 880 5 58 295 16. 54 
West Virginia: 
r isian 16 811, 180 147 176 25, 809 31. 43 
BOONG- eer 5 269, 711 97 208 20, 233 13. 33 
e ocsuguuenna nan nn 1 6, 2 212 325 20. 16 
Bio 5 151, 460 61 185 11, 354 13. 34 
LS .  . . . . . . . . cales g 160, 80 126 10, 120 15.87 
E uu SSS A 2 179, 005 104 3, 116 57. 45 
GYAN oss EE (!) (1) (1) (1) 1 1 
Greenbrier -MiMi 9 292, 558 102 175 17, 893 16. 35 
Harrison 31 | 1,342, 324 426 218 ? 14. 46 
Kanawha......ceosuuedececsiceccue 3 165, 371 42 233 9, 785 16. 90 
LEWIS ccuossuricctaroca ricos (1) 1 í ) 6 (1) (1 
DEP oT- a a BERO 4 1 ee ee iaa ) 1) 1 ( (1) 1 
Mariens 1 „707 27 205 5, 483 10.16 
ET EE 1 ; 10 263 2, 630 14. 86 
MeDowell --------------- 12 648, 549 171 180 30, 832 20. 97 
«m ³·¹.ꝛm eh 8 202, 387 72 134 9,619 21.04 
Miner; (1) 1 (1) (1) (1) (2) 
Monongalla....................... 3 25, 087 12 65 704 31. 59 
Niehes es 7 391, 444 126 184 23, 273 16. 82 
ODIO GER (1) 1 (1) (5) (1) (1) 
Pocahontas 1 28 242 6, 785 4. 01 
Preston un On c Las 11 769, 697 151 256 38, 698 19. 89 
e 2.. -2-2 10 , 696 135 156 20, 989 20. 52 
Randolph......................... 4 146, 340 25 204 6, 713 21. 80 
o A A cs uta 4 93, 747 49 170 8, 348 11. 23 
PUCK AA é 2 404, 769 138 112 15, 420 26. 25 
O EE 8 220, 831 103 109 11, 255 19. 62 
ebsterrkkkr 22k 2 91, 309 24 234 5, 609 16. 28 
iss AA 7 , 246 164 172 28, 126 21. 27 
Other counties —— ----------- 15 788, 558 293 156 45, 665 17. 27 
Total West Virginia 177 | 8,310, 418 2, 515 181 451, 704 18. 36 
Wyoming: 
Campbell......................... 1 375, 947 27 265 7, 155 52. 5A 
eee cuu ee 2 96, 057 31 204 6, 357 15. 11 
Converse 2 35, 040 10 61 610 57.44 
JJC E oe ee 1 393, 659 46 201 9, 254 42. 54 
Bheridan eese sac 2 304, 740 59 245 14, 457 25. 23 
Total Wyoming 8| 1, 265, 452 173 219 37, 833 33. 45 
Total United States 1, 646 |116, 241, 787 25, 806 209 | 5, 397, 156 21. 54 


Included in Other counties” to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
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AUGER MINING 


Augers are generally used in areas where strip mining has become 
economically impracticable because of thick overburden. They were 
used first about 1945, and separate statistics on coal-recovery augers 
begin with 1952. The rapidly expanded production of coal by strip- 
ping during World War II in the mountainous areas of the northern 
Appalachian region left many miles of highwall containing exposed 
coal seams. After several years of experimentation, large, efficient 
augers as much as 60 inches in diameter were developed to recover the 
coal from these exposed coal seams. 

Production at auger mines increased rapidly from less than 2 mil- 
lion tons in 1952 to 7 million tons in 1958. Augers were used to mine 
coal in eight States in 1958, and sales of augers reported by four manu- 
facturers indicate continued growth of auger mining. A few coal- 
recovery augers have been sold for underground use; these units and 
the coal produced by them have been included with coal loaded 
mechanically underground. 
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TABLE 31.—Auger mines in the bituminous coal and lignite fields of the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties 


Equipment in use Average 
Num- (number of units) Mined by number Average Number|A verage 
State and county | ber of augers of men number of ons 
auger (net tons) working of days | man- per man 
mines daily |worked| days |perday 
worked 
Alabama: Walker... 2 28, 871 7 153 1, 070 26. 98 
Illinois: 
Gallatin.........| oi (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Saline........... (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Total Illinois... 5 17, 077 10 102 1, 016 16. 81 
Kentucky, Eastern: 
Bell... 6 205, 781 14 144 1,948 | 105. 62 
DBovd 1 86, 471 21 167 3, 476 24. 88 
Clay... 1 10, 246 12 45 541 | 18.94 
Harlan.......... 12 128, 631 131 64 8, 374 15. 36 
Knott 4 95, 335 60 149 8, 877 10. 74 
U 2. s. 1 9.150 3 114 371 26. 45 
Leslie 4 90, 040 28 112 3. 125 28. 81 
Letcher (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Magoffin () (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Owsley.......... 1 1, 649 2 60 120 13. 74 
err 13 481, 672 102 1211 12. 376 38. 92 
Pike 25 623, 771 200 133 | 26,600 23. 45 
Other counties. - 7 102, 489 29 82 2, 365 43. 34 
Total Eastern 
Kentucky... 75 1, 835, 235 602 113 | 68,173 26. 92 
Kentucky, Western: 
er E 1 10, 967 1 130 181 60. 66 : 
Webster 1 41, 829 5 135 675 61. 97 
Total Western 
Kentucky. 2 52, 796 6 143 856 61. 68 
Total Ken- 
tucky....... 77 1, 888, 031 608 114 | 69,029 27. 35 
Ohio: 
Athens 3 18, 866 6 92 35. 07 
Belmont.......... 4 154, 368 17 212 3, 678 41. 97 
Carroll............ 2 9, 206 8 32 34. 92 
tT dona all 165 675 69 77 0,590 o 50 
F 1 1 
Guernsey......... 8 8 8 8 V 8 
Harrison 5 170, 592 44 110 m 35. 22 
Hocking. (1) d o (1) 1) (1) 
Jackson 1 3, 462 6 124 743 4. 66 
Jefferson.........- 8 192, 890 16 179 2, 862 67. 40 
elgs............. 1 40, 638 9 278 2, 502 16.24 
Muskingum....... d (1) d (1) (1) (1) 
7 aahsanaia 3 87, 787 12 118 1. 447 60. 65 
Tuscarawas. ...... 6 116, 764 19 220 , 283 27.26 
Washington o 0 o o (1) (1) 
Other counties 6 166, 191 33 193 6, 369 26. 00 
Total Ohio. 50 1. 070, 439 239 138 | 32,880 32. 56 
Pennsylvania: 
Armstrong 6 837 28 95 2, 688 16. 68 
Beaver............ 1 6, 161 7 40 280 22. 00 
HISP. ne s 1 4, 399 3 22 66 66. 65 
Butler (1) (1) (1) () (1) (1) 
Cambria........... 2 4, 974 5 57 285 17.45 
Centre 2 13, 760 2 260 550 25. 00 
Clearfield. ........ 7 38, 412 25 144 | 3,540 | 10.85 
F 3 43. 606 11 167 1, 837 23. 74 
Fayette. 1 3, 942 4 38 143 27. 58 
diana 5 31, 849 13 81 1, 030 30. 91 
Jefferson 3 26, 821 9 191 1, 784 15. 03 
Somerset 3 16. 248 7 105 729 22. 28 
Washington....... 1 15, 300 2 220 440 34. 77 
Westmoreland. (t) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Other counties 3 14, 861 10 208 2, 076 7. 16 
Total Penn- 
Sylvania. 38 265, 170 126 123 | 15, 448 17.17 


ee —— | amet | eee | coe | oes | ee | eee | — —— 
— | ES —— | | A || ma | sr | ES | — s 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 31.—Auger mines in the bituminous coal and lignite fields of the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


1 Included in “Other counties” to avoid disclosing individual operations. 


523970—59——T 


Equipment in use A verage 
Num- (number of units) Mined by number Average Number Average 
State and county | ber of augers | of men number of tons 
auger (net tons) |working| of days| man- |perman 
mines |Augers|Power|Power| Bull- daily |worked| da per day 
shovels} drills |[dozers worked 
Tennessee: 
Anderson 3 3 E, A 2 81, 232 10 160 1, 608 50. 52 
Campbell 3 E 1 137, 161 15 173 2, 590 52. 96 
Clairborne........ 3 C 1 55, 098 18 150 2, 755 20. 00 
Cumberland 1 CCC 1. 000 2 60 120 8. 33 
arion 1 %%. EE 16. 229 2 166 410 39. 59 
Morgan 2 yl AA AO A 67,015 32 159 5, 058 13. 25 
Scott 2 21 1 3 105, 580 26 154 3, 999 26. 40 
Total Ten- 
nessee 15 18 |....... 1 7 463, 315 105 158 | 16, 540 28. 01 
Virginia: 
Buchanan......... 10 10 R 6 89, 189 30 95 2, 874 31.03 
Dickenson........ 1 L usos S 22 1 11, 720 3 226 678 17. 29 
FF 4 | MOM. CHEER 4 11. 218 3 205 590 19. 01 
Russell 4 33 4 135, 686 20 215 4, 384 30. 95 
Tazewell.......... 6 A A 3 53, 897 65 55 3, 558 15. 15 
Wise 9 C 10 359. 957 61 209 | 12,715 23. 31 
Total Vir- 
ginia........ 84 89 I [oc 28 661, 667 182 136 | 24,799 20. 08 
West Virginia: 
Barbour 2 CC 2 22, 730 11 43 470 48. 35 
Boone............. 6 10] - ll]. 7 404, 415 137 | 12,289 32. 91 
Brocke (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 0 (1) (1) 
Olay AA (1) (1) 0 (1) (1) (1) (1) A 0 VM 
Fayette (!) (1) (i (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 0 (i 
Gilmer...........- 1 T 1 34, 261 5 81 405 84. 60 
Grant OI (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Harrison 13 14 2 HESE 13 860, 353 77 247 19, 036 18. 93 
Kanawha......... 7 9 5 1 10 710, 147 103 183 | 18, 847 37. 68 
Lewis ) h ota tit o () () o (1) 1) 
Logan 3 3| 21..-..... 5 76,131 33 118 3, 951 19.27 
Mason 1 I bt. 1 1 16. 132 4 252 , 008 16. 00 
McDowell 10 1 A 3 204, 084 62 131 8, 067 25. 30 
ercer............ 2 A A 1 14, 330 10 130 1, 304 10. 99 
Mineral........... (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Mingo............ 6 215, 962 160 9, 225 23. 41 
Monongalla (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 0 (1) 6 
Nicholas (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 1) (1) q 
Pocahontas....... 1 I EEN 1 2, 101 5 55 275 7. 64 
Preston..........- 1 331 1 8, 353 4 200 800 10.44 
Putnam 1 TFA 5, 545 3 31 93 59. 62 
Raleigh........... 7 II 2:222 3 126. 947 26 143 9, 738 83. 96 
Taylor 0l|orololo (1) (1) d (1) (1) 
Webster 1 ff! , 3, 901 4 108 437 8. 92 
Wyoming 3 A A 2 105, 477 12 71 818 | 128. 91 
Other counties 16 22 4 2 22 614, 077 155 119 | 18,435 33. 31 
Total West 
irginia..... 78 107 16 8 80 | 2, 924, 946 662 152 | 99,198 27. 24 
Total United 
States....... 299 339 51 41 194 | 7, 319, 516 1, 939 134 | 259, 980 23. 15 
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TABLE 32.— Units of coal-recovery augers sold to bituminous coal and lignite 
mines for surface use in the United States, as reported by manufacturers, 
1954-58, by States 


State 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Ar oli la AAA E, EE 1 
Bn ein e sa eee AA AA DEE 
A A Ee 1 777 AA 
F eee Ee 10 11 15 16 13 
M 1! S A NM EEE) ͥ -= AAA A Lect az sxs 
ONG MENEE PAE oe EE 12 5 12 7 4 
Pennsylvan la 9 8 10 7 6 
111 ²⁰Ün ⁵ĩ]²;AQ³.2. «˙»˙ vuU cic AA DEEN 2 1 5 
Iro mia- ß Z Su Lat Sai a a 1 6 5 4 
West Virginia._.... .... .  . SSES Ee 21 33 41 16 9 
o AA A 54 65 89 53 42 


MECHANICAL LOADING 


In the past 5 years mechanical loading of bituminous coal and lignite 
at underground mines has increased from 80 to 85 percent of the total 
output. Although overall mechanization gained gradually during 
this period, the following changes occurred in the methods of loading: 
Mobile loading into mine cars decreased from 24 to 6 percent of the 
total mechanically loaded; mobile loading into shuttle cars increased 
from 56 to 62 percent; Duckbills or other self-loading conveyors 
decreased from 3 to 1 percent; hand-loaded conveyors decreased from 
9 to 3 percent; and production from continuous mining machines 
increased from 4 to 23 percent. 

The most important change that has taken place in mechanical 
loading in recent years was the introduction of continuous mining 
machines. In 1958, 56 million tons of bituminous coal was produced 
at 213 mines bv continuous mining machines, compared with 54 
million tons in 1957 from 193 mines. In 1958, 45 mines used con- 
tinuous mining machines exclusively, compared with 33 in 1957. 

Sales of all tvpes of loading and mining equipment shipped to bitu- 
minous coal and lignite mines, as reported by manufacturers, decreased 
in 1958 from 1957. 
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TABLE 34.—Bituminous coal and lignite mechanically loaded underground in the 
United States, 1957-58, by types of loading equipment 


1957 1958 
Type of equipment 
Net tons | Percentage] Net tons | Percentage 
of total of total 
Mobile loading machines: 

Loading direct into mine cars 24, 796, 785 8.1 5.6 
Loading onto conveyors g— 14, 418, 819 4.7 5.6 
Loading into shuttle cars 197, 505, 881 64. 6 61.9 
Continuous mining machines 53, 782, 910 17.6 23. 2 
BOIBDOIS. u Sle ee Cesar A , 702 AA —— -10,449 |........ .`- 

Conveyors equipped with Duckbills or other self- 
Sang ⅛⁊⅛w˖m 8 2, 698, 796 .9 1, 550, 103 .6 
Hand loaded oeonvevors. lll... 12, 452, 572 4.1 7, 625, 648 3.1 


Total mechanically loaded 305, 737, 465 100. 0 243, 573, 087 100. 0 
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TABLE 38.—Units of mechanical loading equipment sold to bituminous coal and 
lignite mines for underground use in the United States, as reported by manu- 
facturers, 1954-58 


Type of equipment 1954 1955 1956 


Mobile loading machines 92 120 239 — 53.6 
Continuous mining machines 101 109 164 — 36.3 
Scrapers- A ( A —— ol GER 
Seed UE SUE KR E 61 143 232 — 42.1 

Polis tai ee ap Ser acer 259 372 625 —44. 6 
Number of manufacturers reporting......- 23 22 22 —14.3 


1 Includes hand-loaded conveyors and those equipped with Duckbills or other self-loading heads. 


TABLE 39.—Units of mechanical loading equipment sold for use in bituminous 
coal and lignite mines in the United States, as reported by manufacturers, 
1957-58, by States 


Mobile loading | Continuous mining | Room conveyors 1 


machines machines 
State 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 

WEN Cu u ß a sasl rs 7 12 7 q. DEE 4 
P. WEIL LL eA A AAA A ʒ Sy np ERN AA 
AI AA A EEN A EE EEN L KEEN 
Re e EE [su Sos sos 1 2 333 1 
A E lte P [scel 3 Bute hen eene tcp 
Indi8Bna8...-.2cc.nioee.sozessuecbE o ends 3 3 2 1;ͤ»’ — 
ne, . es Seca se 17 16 12 11 20 6 
New Mexico...........................-.-. | M A AA A te eser 8 
G MED ELM OPER ĩð . EP 8 3 
A AAA A AA EE yy EP AA 
Pennsylvania 30 8 59 24 28 14 
Tennessee 7 ¡A 8 B 
J/%;ͤ]] A E M EEN 6 » dE AAA IA 
i ARN E 14 10 11 1 5 4 
West Virginia. 4444ͤ 115 45 57 57 102 62 

Nd GENEE 209 97 168 107 159 92 


Includes hand-loaded conveyors and those equipped with Duckbills or other self-loading heads. 


TABLE 40.—Units of conveying equipment sold for use in bituminous coal and 
cue mines in the United States, as reported by manufacturers, 1957-58, by 
tates 


Bridge conveyors Shuttle cars Gathering and 


haulage conveyors 1 
State 
1957 1958 
[ATA AAA II E ebai 7 6 
LB elle a: A IS A sc asi sc 
A Sur Oso A A O E SI A 
Indini A IN SA 8 
Fi. ⁵ð2ã³iĩvẽoðWẽ aaa 16 3 
New Meile., lege Eeer 
NAAA AI 1 
Oklahoma ci ico suicides cens coves A d » Ge oa dr 
Pennsylvania tere eg 14 11 
Peres ˙0wm A EET ee 
106 71: RUE IN ß ⁊ðè y A DEEN 
ee ß a e 7 1 
West Virginia... -0 51 44 
WYOMING cu E A 
ged EE 96 66 


1 Includes all gathering and haulage conveyors with capacity over 500 feet, except main slope conveyors 
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MECHANICAL CLEANING 


Mechanical cleaning refers to cleaning raw coal with mechanical 
devices that separate out impurities, usually by differences in specific 
gravity, and does not include coal that is only screened. Mechanical 

evices are divided into two general classes—wet and pneumatic. 
About 93 percent of the coal cleaned in 1958 was cleaned by various 
wet methods. Approximately half of all bituminous coal cleaned in 
the United States is cleaned with jigs. The various types of 
mechanical cleaning equipment are described in detail in Minerals 
Yearbook, volume II, Fuels, 1953, pp. 94-96. 

Mechanical cleaning of bituminous coal increased more rapidly 
at underground mines than at strip mines from 1954 to 1958; the 
percentage of total production cleaned at underground mines increased 
about 6 percent during this period ; whereas, at strip mines the increase 
was only 2 percent. Increased mechanical loading at underground 
mines was the major reason for the increased proportion of under- 
ground coal that required cleaning. 

In the following tables on mechanical cleaning, where data are 
tabulated by States, the tonnage is credited to the State from which 
the coal was mined. The cleaning plant has been credited to the 
State where most of the coal was mined. 
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TABLE 41.—Growth of mechanical cleaning at bituminous coal and lignite mines 


in the United States, 1927-58 


Mechanical cleaning Percentage 
Total of total 
: production production 
Year (thousand | Number of | Raw coal Cleaned Refuse |Percentage| mechan- 
tons) cleaning | (thousand coal (thousand | of refuse to ically 
plants tons) (thousand tons) raw coal cleaned 
tons) 
19275 517, 763 (i) (1) 27, 692 8 E 5.3 
1928 500, 745 236 (1) , 783 1) 1) 5.7 
1929 ........- 534, 989 280 40, 241 36, 799 3, 442 8.6 6.9 
s ------- 407, 526 297 42, 645 38, 800 8, 845 9.0 8.3 
1931... 2 s... 382, 089 3412 39, 529 36, 172 3, 357 8.5 9.5 
19322 309, 710 309 32, 903 30, 278 2, 625 8. 0 9. 8 
o — —— , 030 290 37, 682 34, 658 9, 124 8.3 10. 4 
1034: ( 359, 368 293 43, 556 39, 827 3, 729 8.6 11.1 
FCC 372, 373 320 49, 473 45, 361 4,112 8.3 12.2 
1936______________ 439, 088 342 67,162 61,095 6,067 9.0 13.9 
1937— 445, 531 (1) 1 65, 000 ) (1) 14.6 
o 348, 545 374 71, 207 63, 455 7, 752 10. 9 18.2 
193922 394, 855 366 88, 895 79, 429 9, 466 10. 6 20.1 
19400 ------- 460, 771 387 115, 692 102, 270 13, 422 11. 6 22.2 
1941__.____ todas 514, 149 417 133, 379 117, 540 15, 839 11.9 22.9 
1942 582, 693 438 162, 598 142, 187 20, 411 12. 6 24. 4 
1943 590, 177 432 167, 310 145, 576 21, 734 13. 0 24.7 
1944. 619, 576 439 182, 071 158, 727 23, 344 12. 8 25. 6 
1945. 577, 617 439 172, 899 147, 886 25, 013 14. 5 25. 6 
1946 —— 533, 922 445 138, 670 , 9 15. 3 26.0 
1947 630, 624 461 206, 620 174, 436 32, 184 15. 6 27.7 
1948 8 599, 518 502 215, 217 180, 880 34, 337 16. 0 30.2 
1949 437, 868 571 184, 691 153, 652 81, 039 16.8 35. 1 
1950 — 516, 311 612 238, 391 198, 699 39, 692 16. 7 38. 5 
To 533, 665 631 289, 838 240, 010 49, 828 17.2 45. 0 
1959 i5 522 8 466, 841 625 274, 246 d 46, 981 17.1 48.7 
19053.............. 457, 290 611 295, 654 241, 759 53, 805 18.2 52.9 
1954. 391, 706 613 287, 004 232, 764 54, 240 18. 9 59.4 
1 3535;ö» tence 464, 633 575 335, 458 272, 715 62, 743 18. 7 58. 7 
1950 luu usa 500, 874 583 359, 378 292, 365 67, 013 18. 6 58. 4 
S -.----- 492, 704 593 376, 516 304, 027 72, 519 19.3 61.7 
1958______________ 410, 446 573 320, 898 259, 035 61,863 19.3 63.1 
1 Data not available, 


TABLE 42.—Mechanical cleaning at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the 


United States, 1958, by States 


bed cO O 
— “J OO Ss 


8 Ds one Ssks 
Q9 «O b3 i» P9 e OO i= ed ECH Cos CO CS O L A 


Mechanical cleaning 
Total Percent- 
State production | Number | Raw coal | Cleaned Refuse age of 
(net tons) jof cleaning] (net tons) coal (net tons) | refuse to 
plants (net tons) raw coal 
Alabama. 11, 181, 943 32 | 15, 764,809 | 10,019,196 | 5, 745, 613 36. 4 
Alaska... ege ----- 759, 282 3 513, 036 323, ô 189, 386 36. 9 
Arkansas 364, 1 (1) (!) (1) (1) (i) 
Colorado............... 2, 974, 180 2321, 359, 479 | 2 1, 112, 421 2 247, 058 218.2 
unos. 43, 912, 405 61 | 49, 154, 5 41. 440, 230 | 7, 714, 298 15. 7 
Indiana................ 15, 022, 224 19 | 12, 418, 054 | 10,503,303 | 1,914,751 15.4 
Kansas 823, 322 4 1,143,009 753, 793 389, 34.1 
Kentucky. . 66, 311, 805 79 | 49, 350, 262 | 41,065, 537 | 8,284,725 16. 8 
Missouri 2, 592, 162 9 | 2,575,123 | 1,881,331 693, 792 26. 9 
Montana (bituminous). 211, 353 2 9, 139 , 234 9.9 
New Mexico , 656 1 20, 042 16, 702 3, 16. 7 
Ohio . 32, 028, 396 24 17, 777, 466 14, 651, 854 3, 125, 612 17. 6 
Oklahoma „629, 443 3 636, 538, 98, 3 15.4 
Pennsylvania 67, 770, 862 94 | 50,337,350 | 39,957, 169 | 10, 380, 181 20. 6 
Tennessee 6, 784, 600 4 332, 297, 455 35, 145 10. 6 
Utah..... "E 5, 327, 516 6 4,038,321 | 3,362, 093 676, 228 16. 7 
Virginia 26, 826, 067 30 12, 921,094 | 10, 566,897 | 2,354, 197 18. 2 
Washington 252, 269 5 423, 240, 094 183, 136 43.3 
West Virginia 119, 467, 697 192 102, 084, 855 | 82, 258, 768 | 19, 826, 087 19. 4 
Wyoming 1, 629, 430 2 38, 37, 51 1, 3.3 
Other States 3 CJ ⁰¹ A A ͤ AAA PS 
Total 410, 445, 547 573 1320, 808, 221 |259, 034, 851 | 61, 863, 370 19.3 


1 Included in Colorado. 
2 Includes Arkansas. 


3 Includes Arizona, Georgia, Iowa, Maryland, and lignite from Montana, North Dakota, and South 


Dakota. 
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TABLE"43.—Mechanical cleaning of bituminous coal and lignite in the United 
States, 1927-58, by types of equipment 


Wet methods 


Year Pneu- | Grand 
Concen-| Classi- Dense- | Jigsand| Other matic total 
Jigs trating fiers medium] tables | combi- | Total | methods 


tables processes nations 


1927. 18, 741 3, 200 (1) 2 1, 000 1) 300 800 | 24, 041 3, 651 27, 692 
1928...... 17, 927 3, 412 (1) 2 2, 446 1 1, 056 156 | 24, 997 3, 786 28, 783 
1928 18, 915 3, 532 (1) 27, 103 1) 1, 214 191 30, 955 S 36, 799 
1930 17,724 2,272 (1) 2 9, 818 (1) 1, 029 62 | 30,905 7,895 38,800 
1931______ 13, 957 1, 551 (1) 2 11, 213 T 926 11 27, 658 8, 514 36, 172 
1932______ 9, 963 821 (1) 2 12, 140 d 806 9 23, 739 6, 539 30, 278 
1933_.____ 11, 895 1,119 (1) 2 13, 272 (1 693 5 26, 984 7,574 34, 558 
1934. 14, 012 1, 116 (1) 2 15, 168 (1) 1, 227 6 | 31,529 8, 298 39, 827 
1935. ` 15, 735 1, 118 (4) 2 18, 454 (1) 1, 549 |........- 36, 856 8, 505 45, 361 
19036...... 23, 417 1, 843 (1) 2 22, 631 (1) 2, 613 1:2. nz 50, 504 10, 591 61, 095 
19037...... (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3 3 (3) (3) 65, 000 
38.....- 27, 615 984 4, 521 10, 681 4, 450 2, 791 2, 145 58, 187 10, 268 63, 455 
1939______ 37,056 | 1, 402 5,917 | 12,809 | 4,683 | 3, 256 2,611 | 67,734 | 11,695 | 79, 429 
1940 47, 064 2, 330 7, 762 16, 269 6, 692 2, 765 4,408 | 57, 290 14, 980 102, 270 
1941... 53, 287 2, 510 8, 177 16, 954 9, 344 4, 364 5, 742 | 100, 378 17, 162 117, 540 
1942. 66, 876 3, 138 10, 529 18, 658 12, 495 4, 366 5, 938 | 122, 000 20, 187 142, 187 
1943. 66, 092 2, 929 11, 854 17, 424 13, 388 4, 322 8,366 | 124, 375 21, 201 145, 576 
1944. 74, 175 2, 753 14, 780 19, 686 13, 869 4, 649 8,751 | 138, 663 20, 064 158, 727 
AA 2, 594 14, 203 18, 980 12, 875 4, 754 8, 455 | 130, 470 17, 416 147, 886 
1946. 64, 702 1,447 | 13,883 | 16,021 | 14,173 3,776 8,057 | 122,059 | 16,611 | 138,670 
1947.....- 85, 931 2,980 | 14,648 | 17,902 | 17,702 4,303 | 12,617 | 156,083 | 18,353 | 174, 436 
048.....- 87, 506 4, 360 18, 304 16, 788 20, 638 5, 252 11, 816 | 164, 664 16, 216 180, 880 
1949... 72, 4, 040 14, 865 11, 238 17, 821 3, 288 17,033 140, 708 12, 944 153, 652 
1950. 94, 161 4, 693 18, 059 11,630 | 28, 948 6, 153 19, 526 183, 170 15, 529 198, 699 
1951...... 101, 746 5,811 23, 174 10, 362 33, 840 7, 613 38, 884 | 221, 430 18, 580 240, 010 
1952 97, 386 3,723 | 19,296 | 11,738 | 31,321 8,280 | 36,925 | 208, 619 | 18,646 | 227, 265 
1953... 101, 001 4, 002 18, 312 11,988 | 36, 805 8, 647 41, 739 222, 494 19, 265 241, 759 
1954... 99, , 606 16, 115 12, 156 43, 104 9, 024 27,119 | 214, 037 18, 727 232, 764 
1955... 114, 538 49, 332 13, 953 | 38,098 | 252, 420 | 20, 295 272, 715 
1956. 124. 858 40, 459 ; 24, 311 292, 365 
1957. ....- 133, 844 06 33, 203 | 279, 250 
1958. 115, 321 8 ; ; 240, 153 259, 035 
PERCENTAGE CLEANED BY EACH TYPE 
1927______ 67.6 11.6 (!) 23.6 (!) 1.1 2.9 86.8 13.2 100. 0 
1928 62. 3 11. 8 8 28.5 8 3. 7 . 5 86. 8 13. 2 100. 0 
1929. 61.4 9. 6 1) 2 19.3 1) 3.3 . 5 84. 1 15. 9 100. 0 
1930... 45. 6 5. 9 ES 2 25.3 (1) 2.7 .2 79.7 20. 3 100. 0 
1931...... 38. 6 4.3 (1 231.0 (5) 5 76. 5 23. 5 100. 0 
1932. 32. 8 2. 7 1) 240.2 (1) 33 78. 4 21. 6 100. 0 
1933... 34. 4 3.2 d 238.5 (1) 2.0222 cess 78.1 21.9 100. 0 
1984...... 35. 2 2.8 1 238.1 (1) 4.1 A 79.2 20. 8 100. 0 
1935...... 34, 7 2.5 63 2 40.7 (!) 33 4 81. 3 18. 7 100. 0 
1936...... 38. 3 3.0 1) 237.1 (1) 4.3 |--_- ` usta 82.7 17.3 100. 0 
1937...... (š) (š) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 100. 0 
1938______ 43.5 1.6 7.1 16.8 7.0 4.4 3.4 83.8 16. 2 100. 0 
1039...... 46. 6 1.8 7.5 16. 1 5.9 4.1 3.3 85.3 14. 7 100.0 
1940. 46. 0 2. 3 7. 6 15. 9 6. 5 2.7 4.3 85.3 14.7 100. 0 
1941. 45. 3 2.2 7. 0 14. 4 7. 9 3. 7 4. 9 85. 4 14. 6 100. 0 
1942 47. 0 2.2 7.4 13.1 8.8 3.1 4.2 85.8 14. 2 100. 0 
1943. 45. 4 2. 0 8.1 12. 0 9.2 3. 0 5. 7 85. 4 14. 6 100. 0 
1944... 46. 7 1. 8 9. 3 12. 4 8. 8 2. 9 5. 5 87. 4 12. 6 100. 0 
1945... 46. 4 1. 8 9. 6 12. 8 8. 7 3.2 5. 7 88.2 11. 8 100. 0 
1946______ 46.7 1.0 10.0 11.6 10.2 2.7 5.8 88. 0 12. 0 100. 0 
1947______ 49.3 1.7 8. 4 10.3 10.1 2.5 7.2 89. 5 10.5 100. 0 
1948______ 48, 4 2.4 10.1 9.3 11.4 2.9 6. 5 91.0 9.0 100. 0 
1949. 47. 1 2. 6 9. 7 7. 3 11. 6 2.2 11. 1 91. 6 8. 4 100. 0 
1950. 47. 4 2. 4 9. 1 5. 8 14. 6 3.1 9. 8 92. 2 7. 8 100. 0 
1951...... 42.4 2.4 9. 7 4. 3 14. 1 3.2 16.2 92. 3 7.7 100.0 
1952______ 42.8 1.6 8.5 §.2 13.8 3.6 16.3 91.8 8.2 100.0 
1953...... 41.8 1.6 7.6 4.9 15. 2 3.6 17.3 92.0 8.0 100. 0 
1954...... 42.8 3.0 5.7 3.9 21.8 3.5 14.4 95. 1 4.9 100. 0 
1955... 42. 0 2. 7 6. 5 4.2 18. 1 5.1 14.0 92.6 7.4 100. 0 
1956.....- 42. 7 3.3 5.1 3.5 19. 5 3.8 13.8 91.7 8.3 100. 0 
1957. 44. 0 4. 8 4. 7 2. 7 21. 0 3. 8 10. 9 91. 9 8.1 100. 0 
958. 44. 5 7. 0 3. 4 2. 6 20. 4 3. 9 10. 9 92. 7 7. 3 100. 0 
Included in launders. 2 Includes classifiers and dense- medium processes. s Data not available. 
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TABLE 44.—Mechanical cleaning at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the 
United States, 1954-58, by underground, strip, and auger mining 


Type of mine 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Underground: 

Total production net tons. Joen, 112, 031 |343, 465, 239 365, 774, 043 360, 640, 141 | 286, 884, 244 

Cleaned_.... aaaaManMsMnMsMiMM M do.... 184, 372, 053 217, 199, 126 232, 231, 914 242, 981, 446 | 198, 710, 828 

AE EE percent. 63.8 63.2 63.5 67.4 69.3 
Strip: 

Total production............ net tons. . 98, 134, 250 115, 092, 769 |127, 055, 382 |124, 108, 538 | 116, 241, 787 

Cleaned......................... do....| 47,772,295 | 54,423,341 | 58,271, 513 | 59,317,324 | 58,932,257 

Cleaned.....................- percent 48.7 47.3 45. 9 47.8 50. 7 
Auger: 

Total production net tons. .] 4,460,019 | 6,075,400 | 8,044,652 | 7, 946, 237 7, 319, 516 

Cleaned. A do.... 619,675 | 1,093,017 | 1,801,957 | 1,728,424 1, 391, 766 

Cleaned...................... percent 13. 9 18. 0 23.1 21.8 19.0 
Grand total: 

Total production net tons. 391, 706, 300 |464, 633, 408 500, 874, 077 |492, 703, 916 | 410, 445, 547 

Cleaned......................... do- 232, 764, 023 272, 715, 484 292, 365, 384 304, 027, 194 | 259, 034, 851 

Cleanedůuůůaůyʒw percent. 59.4 58.7 58. 4 61.7 63. 1 


TABLE 45.—Mechanical cleaning at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the 
United States, 1958, by States and by underground, strip, and auger mining, in 
net tons 


Underground mines 
State 
Total Mechanically} Percent- Total 
production cleaned age production age 

cleaned cleaned 
Alabama 8, 504, 778 8, 066, 506 94.8 2, 648, 294 72. 8 
AJ8SK8.. AA U cen: , 42, 365 21.0 557, 836 50. 4 

Arkansas 84, 793 (1) 1) 279, 345 ()) 
Colorado. ...............- 2, 501, 414 ? 847, 929 ? 32.2 422, 775 3 37.7 
WIN OS oo ce sesso geg 23, 373, 347 21, 391, 470 1.5 20, 521, 981 97.7 
Indiana. ........ .. . . . . ceu 4, 702, 834 3, 712, 803 78. 9 10, 319, 390 65. 8 
Kansas................... II ³ usas dnce 814, 204 92.6 
Kentucky................ 40, 121, 674 27, 457, 283 59. 5 18, 302, 100 73. 4 
Missouri 113, 147 29, 174 25. 8 2, 479, 015 74.7 
Montana (bituminous)... 185, 112 , 358 4.0 26, 241 3.3 
New Mexico 99, 051 16, 702 16.9 (A A 
Olo 9, 198, 612 6, 501, 796 70. 7 21, 759, 345 7, 931, 752 86. 5 
Oklahoma 68, 526 666 49. 6 1, 260, 917 355, 941 28. 2 
Pennsylvania 47, 789, 848 36, 799, 518 77. 0 19, 715, 844 3, 157, 651 10. 0 
Tennessee 4, 352, 398 141, 782 3. 3 1, 968, 887 90, 393 4. 6 
Utah EE 5, 327, 516 3, 362, 093 %%/õÄ·;ê¹ê AR 8 
Virgenlss 24, 425, 476 10, 519, 138 43. 1 . sa. AA 
Washington 247, 389 235, 214 95.1 4, 880 4, 880 100. 0 
wee Virginia 108, 232, 333 79, 359, 514 73. 3 8, 310, 418 2, 045, 475 24. 6 
Wyomn gg 363, 978 37, 517 10.3 1, 200, 402 |eccdescncedeus| A 
Other States 3 631, // 8 3, 828, 334 ER 
Pot!!! 286, 884, 244 | 198, 710, 828 69.3 | 116, 241, 787 58, 932, 257 50. 7 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 45.—Mechanical cleaning at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the 


United States, 1958, by States and by underground, strip, and auger mining, in 
net tons—Continued | 


Auger mines Total, all mines 
State 
Total Mechanically| Percent- Total Mechanically| Percent- 
production cleaned age production cleaned age 
cleaned cleaned 

Alabama 28, 871 25, 859 89. 6 11, 181, 943 10, 019, 196 89. 6 
O AR M ĩ sas s ot 759, 282 323, 650 42.6 

CC11717!!ͤĩͤĩͤĩ§ĩ] ⁵ . y 364, 138 (1) (1) 
r A E AAA 2, 974, 189 2 1, 112, 421 2 33.3 
Minos 17, 077 2, 940 17.2 43, 912, 405 41, 440, 230 94. 4 
6 ³Ü¹ ³ E, s eae 15, 022, 224 10, 503, 303 69. 9 
Fl ³ÜW˙ ͥ . 8 „322 , 793 91.6 
Kentucky. ............-.- 1, 888, 031 177, 843 9.4 66, 311, 805 41, 065, 537 61.9 
ee edhe uo SSS AA sa cad 2, 592, 162 1, 881, 331 72.6 
Montana (bituminous) ) |. --........... | --------- 211, 353 8, 234 3.9 
New Mexico: o 8 116, 656 16, 702 14.3 
81 EE 1, 070, 439 218, 306 20.4 82, 028, 306 14, 651, 854 45. 7 
Oklahoma... A ⁵ T8 1, 629, 443 33. 1 
Pennsylvania 205 0h AAA 67, 770, 862 39, 957, 169 59. 0 
Tennesse 463, 315 66, 280 14. 1 „784, , 4,4 
PASAR APO PP O 5, 327, 516 3, 362, 093 63. 1 
Virginia 661, 667 47, 759 7.2 26, 826, 067 10, 566, 897 39. 4 
e , , . EEN 95.2 
West Virginia 2, 924, 946 853, 779 29.2 | 119, 467, 697 82, 258, 768 68. 9 
Pi % WEE ls sus: s 1, 629, 430 : 2.3 
Other States / ³ Vi ce E VEER 4,459, 88888 AA 
Porta... 7, 319, 516 1, 391, 766 19.0 | 410, 445, 547 259, 034, 851 63. 1 

1 Included in Colorado. 


2 Includes Arkansas. 
2 Includes Arizona, Georgia, Iowa, Maryland and lignite from Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 


MECHANICAL CRUSHING 


TABLE 46.—Mechanical crushing of bituminous coal and lignite at mines in the 
United States, 1940 and 1944-58 ! 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Number production | Percentage of production 
of mines Coal crushed at total pro- mechanically 
Year crushing crushed mines where duction cleaned at 

coal (net tons) crushing crushed mines where 

done crush 

is done 

tr (RE 716 85, 251, 061 19.3 7.7 (2) 

17. = E 814 66, 460, 564 29.6 10.8 8 

A 830 70, 936, 898 32.4 12. 3 2) 
ö 8 851 66, 663, 732 31. 8 12. 5 39. 9 
; ⁵⁵ 8 90⁴ 88. 985. 858 35.7 14. 1 41.4 
JJ ͤ A de uu ades 995 91. 564, 311 36. 6 15. 3 42. 1 
%%% ͤ 1, 120 77, 327, 691 39. 0 17.7 47. 3 
J 1, 210 101, 594, 731 40.1 19.7 50. 6 
IJ! eeu iere 1,374 | 118, 663, 712 39. 6 22. 2 54.8 
I 1,325 | 108, 102, 158 40. 5 23. 2 59. 6 
ID anal 8 1,239 | 116, 493, 415 42.5 25.5 62.7 
lr EEN 982 | 122, 288, 369 51.8 31.2 69.8 
JJ A 1,225 | 161, 470, 318 52. 8 34.8 68. 4 
1006 EEN 1,370 | 172, 389, 802 54.6 34.4 68.0 
AAA T 1. 452 173, 098, 257 52. 5 35. 0 70. 5 
ir ĩͤ K 8 1,359 | 146, 749, 108 53.8 35.8 74.5 


1 Data not available for 1941-43. Lignite and Virginia semianthracite mines not included in 1940-49. 
2 Data not available. 
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PERCENT 
40 


J/ Doto not available for 1941-43. 


rer TT = ap? TTA Ty m TY TT mm 1954 1955 1956 1957 e 
Figure 11.—Percentage of total production of bituminous coal and lignite 
crushed at mines in the Un ited States, 1940 and 1944-58. 


TABLE 47.—Mechanical crushing of bituminous coal and lignite at mines in the 
United States, 1957-58, by States 


Percentage of 


Number of production Percentage of 

mines crush- Coal crushed crushed at total produc- 

ing coal (net tons) mines where tion crushed 

State crushing 
is done 

1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Alabama. ............... 31 26 7, 476, 692 6, 143, 012 64.8 65. 4 56. 4 54.9 
Alaska 0. -.-- 7 6 659, 214 507, 822 92.9 88.6 78.3 66. 9 
e 1 1 3, 845 3, 090 81.8 83. 0 43. 2 40. 4 
Arkansas 7 12 251, 367 270, 868 90.2 97.4 49. 5 74. 4 
Colorado ————— 53 56 2, 073, 648 1, 501. 888 66. 9 61.2 57.7 50. 5 
Illinois 83 81 19, 600. 711 19. 682, 043 47.2 49. 9 41.7 44.8 
Indiana................- 87 23 7. 166, 162 7, 610, 566 47.7 53.7 45.2 50. 7 
LOW Se ¿L y 25 24 735, 915 729, 75. 9 80.1 56.1 61.9 
Kansas. 4 4 589, 572 543. 610 98. 4 98. 4 18.7 66. 0 
Kentucky .-------- 146 144 23, 320, 679 24, 263. 825 54. 3 58. 0 31.2 36. 6 
Maryland 10 10 252, 354 414. 326 87. 3 92. 3 33. 7 49. 5 
Missouri 14 13 1. 480, 101 1, 334, 52. 8 58. 1 49.7 51. 5 

Montana 

Bituminous......... 6 7 78, 752 768 41.4 48.1 20. 3 39.2 
7 2 1 1, 400 73, 657 24. 1 99. 9 5.5 78.7 
Total Montana 8 8 80, 152 156, 425 40. 9 63. 6 19.4 51.3 
New Mexico............. 7 7 40, 976 40. 315 72.8 68.3 29. 9 34. 6 
N oreh Dakota (lignite) - - 19 19 2, 276, 584 2, 115, 407 92. 6 95.8 88. 9 91.4 
„ 132 129 14. 549, 391 12, 549, 959 55. 6 51.4 39. 5 39. 2 
Oklshoma V 12 10 1, 157, 191 951, 882 82.8 88. 9 52.7 58. 4 
Pennsylvania 348 345 36, 110, 471 30, 122, 613 68. 1 64. 5 42.3 44.4 
South Dakota (lignite)... 1 ] 800 1, 800 3.8 9.2 3.8 9.2 
Tennessee 19 19 1. 078, 025 935, 695 74. 6 56.2 13. 6 13. 8 
!! ³˙·AA L z 41 40 4, 384, 723 3, 442, 858 64. 6 64. 7 63. 9 64. 6 
Virginia____ 46 57 3. 754, 042 4, 803, 451 41.8 54. 5 12.7 17.9 
Washington 6 3 66, 070 , 228 19. 7 14.3 18. 3 6.0 
West Virginia 355 310 44, 696, 036 27, 559, 504 41.6 40. 1 28. 5 23. 1 
Wyoming 13 11 1. 293. 536 1. 0⁴8, 755 79.9 79. 7 01.1 64. 4 
Tolosa sonic: 1, 425 1, 359 173, 098, 257 146, 749, 108 52.5 53.8 35. 1 35. 8 
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FicuRE 12.—Percentage of total bituminous coal and lignite treated for allaying 


dust at mines in the United States, 1940-58, by type of agent used. 


TABLE 49.—Treatment of bituminous coal and lignite at mines for allaying dust, 
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THERMAL DRYING 


Because most of the bituminous coal produced in the United States is 
sprayed with water underground to reduce the dust in mining, cleaned 
by wet methods, or subjected to wet screening in the tipple, the 
problem of removing surface moisture from the coal is ever-increasing. 
The moisture must be removed from bituminous coal for any one or a 
combination of the following reasons: (1) To avoid freezing difficulties 
and to facilitate the handling of the coal during shipment and in 
transfer to the fire box; (2) to reduce the heat wasted in evaporation 
of surface moisture on the coal, thus increasing efficiency in burning; 
(3) to decrease transportation costs; (4) to improve the coal so that it 
may be used for specific purposes, as in producing coke and briquets; 
and (5) to pretreat before dry cleaning. 

Removal of surface water from fine bituminous coal usually presents 
an individual problem at each preparation plant. Fine coal has a 

eater surface area per unit weight than does coarse coal; therefore, 
its capacity for retaining moisture is proportionately greater. Re- 
moving water from coarse coal is relatively easy, but the problem is 
major when working with coal that is minus 10-mesh or finer. A 
detailed report on Dewatering and Thermal Drying by Orville R. 
Lyons was published in A.I.M.E. Coal Preparation 1950, pp. 648-715. 

The two components of the total moisture content of wetwashed 
coal are inherent and surface moisture. Inherent moisture, in general, 
is that present in the coal in the bed. Surface moisture is that 
attached to the surface of the coal particles or retained in cracks and 
fissures other than capillary openings in the coal substance itself. 

There are three principal methods of removing surface moisture from 
coal; (1) Gravity drainage, (2) mechanical dewatering, and (3) thermal 

ing. Thermal drying is generally used on coals that cannot be 
readily dried by gravity drainage or mechanical means, such as screens, 
centrifuges, and filters. 

The annual reports of bituminous coal and lignite producers to the 
Bureau of Mines for 1957 included for the first time data on thermal 
drying. These reports included data on thermal drying at only the 
preparation plant and did not include thermal drying at powerplants or 
other industrial plants. 

Thermal driers have been arranged into six groups: (1) Rotary, 
(2) screen, (3) vertical tray and cascade, (4) continuous carrier, (5) 
suspension or flash (including fluidized-bed) and (6) multilouvre 
driers. A few producers did not furnish figures by type of equipment 
and estimates were made for these plants. 

Each thermal drier has been designed to handle a definite size of coal. 
Table 51 shows the minimum and maximum top sizes of bituminous 
coal dried by the various types of driers in use in 1958. The size of 
feed data listed in this table are from reports submitted by bituminous 
coal producers and may not include all sizes that the driers will handle. 
The sizes of coal most commonly dried by all types of driers, except 
screen type, were Y inch by 0 inch and % inch by 0 inch. The size of 
coal most commonly dried by the screen type drier was 1% by 1⁄ inch. 
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Comparison, by States, of bituminous coal thermally dried with that 
mechanically cleaned is shown in table 52. In ten States mines that 
operated bituminous coal cleaning plants in 1958 did no thermal 


Thermal drying of bituminous coal by States in 1957-58 is presented 
in table 53. The total quantity of bituminous coal thermally dried in 
1958 amounted to 32 million tons, or approximately 8 percent of the 
total production in the United States. 


TABLE 50.—Thermal drying of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States, 
by type of drying equipment, 1957—58 


Number of thermal Net tons thermally Percentage of 
drying units dried total 


Type of drier 
1957 1958 1957 1958 

EE 272, 380 405, 067 0.8 1.3 
e ð : Susu 7,492,425 | 7,094, 868 23. 5 22.5 
Vertical tray and cascade. e 5, 643, 303] 5,775, 347 17.7 18. 3 
Continuous carrier... — 1. 430, 983 679, 222 4. 5 2.2 
Suspension or flash, including fluidized- 

DOG before EE 8, 529,806 | 8, 171, 253 26. 7 25. 9 
Multilouvre..................-........... 8, 573, 719 | 9, 416, 368 26. 8 29. 8 


31, 942, 616 | 31,542, 125 | 100.0 | 100.0 


TABLE 51.—Relation between size of feed and type of thermal drier used at 
bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United States, 1958 


Top size reported Top size reported 


Type of drier Type of drier 


Minimum, | Maximum, Minimum, | Maximum, 
in inches in inches in inches | in inches 


Suspension or flash and Vertical tray and cascade. 1⁄4 1% 
fluidized- bet 58 Screen d 6 2 


TABLE 52.—Comparison of thermal drying of bituminous coal and lignite with 
mechanical cleaning at mines in the United States, 1957—58, by States 


Total num- | Number of Percentage 

ber of cleaning Production mechan- Net tons thermally of cleaned 

cleaning | plants with ically cleaned dried coal ther- 

plants thermal (net tons) mally dried 

drying 

State 77. pp ¾ . p AAA, EE 

1958 | 1957 1957 1957 | 1958 
Illinois 16 42, 455. 159 7. 8 8.9 
Indiana........ 9 21.9 | 24.8 
Kentucky...... 9 4.4 6.2 
Ohio 4 16.1 10.2 
Pennsylvania 8 5. 8 8.2 
tag 2 3.2 9. 4 
Virginia 3 16.1 24.8 
Washington 1 336, 070 240, 094 155, 678 107, 226 | 46.3 | 44.7 
West Virginia. 6 102, 017, 793 | 82, 258, 768 | 16, 051, 170 | 14, 878, 778 | 15.7 18. 1 


Other States... 18, 815, 021 | 14, 988, 906 |............]-------.--..]------.|------ 


Total 304, 027, 194 |259, 034, 851 | 31,942,616 | 31,542,125 | 10.5 


p= 
N 
to 
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TABLE 53.—Thermal drying of bituminous coal and lignite at mines in the United 
States, 1957-58, by States 


Number of 


Grand total production| Net tons thermally Percentage of 
thermal drying (net tons) dried total production 
State units thermally dried 

1957 1958 1957 1958 

Ilinois.............. 46, 993, 025 | 43,912, 405 | 3,297,509 | 3, 705, 169 7.0 8.4 
Indiana 15, 841, 288 | 15, 022, 224 | 2,539,485 | 2,607,665 | 16. 0 17.4 
Kentucky........... 66, 311,805 | 1,891,874 | 2, 533, 529 2.5 3.8 
Ohio 32, 028, 396 | 2, 687, 1, 403, 290 7.3 4.7 
Pennsylvania.......- 07, 770, 862 | 3,075,151 9, 283, 452 9. 6 4.8 
MR 5, 327, 516 96, 315, 570 1.4 5.9 
Virginia. 26, 826, 067 | 2,147,366 | 2, 617, 446 7.3 9.8 
Washington 252, 269 155, 678 107, 226 43.2 42.5 
West Virginia. ...... 119, 467, 697 | 16, 051, 170 | 14, 878, 778 10. 2 12. 5 
Other States E IA 7777 ⁰ PA osps 
Dot... 228 |492, 703, 916 410, 445, 547 31, 942, 616 | 31, 542, 125 6. 5 7.4 
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PRODUCTION BY STATES AND COUNTIES 


Detailed production and employment statistics are shown in table 
54 for each coal-producing county in the United States, from which 
three or more operators submitted reports for 1958. Statistics on 
counties with less than three reporting producers have been combined 
with data for “Other counties" to avoid disclosing individual figures, 
except when the Bureau has been granted permission to publish 
statistics separately. Production of mines on the border between two 
States has been credited to the State in which the coal was mined 
rather than to the State in which the tipple was located. If the coal 
was mined in both States, the tonnage was apportioned accordingly. 

Bituminous coal and lignite were mined in 25 States and Alaska 
and 333 counties in 1958. As soft coal is the source of a large part 
of the economic activity in many counties, the kev items pertaining 
to the industry are published by counties and are useful in analvzing 
potential markets. These key items are (1) method of shipping the 
coal, (2) value, (3) number of men working daily, (4) days worked, 
and (5) tons per man per day. 

The most striking fact brought out by the following table is the wide 
variation among several counties in the same State, not only in pro- 
duction, but even in average value and average tons per man per day. 
The differences in average value are due to quality of coal, method of 
transportation, or market conditions. The differences in output per 
man per day are caused largely by physical conditions, mining 
methods, and extent of mechanization. 


TABLE 54.—Production, value, men working daily, days active, man-days, and 
output per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties 


Production (net tons) Aver- Aver- 
age Aver- age 
Aver- | num- age Number tons 
County age ber of | num- | of man- per 
Shipped | Shipped | Used at value | men | ber of days man 
by railor | by truck | mine? Total per | work- | days | worked per 
water 1 ton š ing worked day * 
daily 
ALABAMA 
o BEEN 22, AAA AAA 22, 976 $4. 73 110 36 3, 955 5. 81 
Blount 190, 895 41, 9355 232, 830 6. 65 87 207 18, 034 12. 91 
Cullman 5, 700 15, 43444 21. 134 6. 31 41 126 5, 174 4. 08 
Jackson 15, 00 15, 5.21 10 200 2, 000 7. 50 
Jefferson.......... 6, 906, 6588 137, 683 15, 751| 7, 060, 092 6. 66 5, 040 184| 926, 542 7. 62 
Marion 103, 025 100. 224 256 203, 505 5. 19 319 148 47, 347 4. 30 
Shelby 7, 380 67, 265 52 74, 697 7. 18 139 184 25, 581 2. 92 
Tuscaloosa ` 705, 554 22, 532 1, 191 729, 277 4. 37 197 226 44, 593 16. 35 
Walker 1, 065, 689} 346, 919| 1, 409, 824 2, 822, 432 6. 61 1, 236 209} 258,116} 10. 93 
Total Alabama.| 9, 007, 877 746, 992| 1, 427, 074/11, 181, 943 6. 47 7, 179 186| 1, 331, 342 8. 40 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 54.—Production, value, men working daily, days active, man-days, and 
output per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Production (net tons) Aver- Aver- 
age Aver- age 
Aver- | num- age | Number] tons 
County age ber of num- | of man- per 
Shipped | Shipped | Used at value | men ber of days man 
by rail or | by truck | mine? Total per | work- | days | worked per 
water ! ton 3 in worked day 4 
daily 
ALASKA 
Total Alaska | 750, e 4, | 4, ie 759, 28 $9. 13 207 224 59, aud 12. 69 
ARIZONA 
Cocon ino 3, 92 — 3, 9244 35. 64 12 160 1, 924 2. 04 
Navajo 5 3, 725 8. 50 6 140 841 4, 43 
Total Arizona 7, 649| .......-.- 7, 649 7 18 154 2, 765 2. 77 
ARKANSAS 
Franklin.......... (5) (5) (5) 5) (5) (5) , DI (5) (5) 
Johnson.......... 186, 564 186,564| $8.20 136 138 18, 709 9. 02 
Ogan...........- 17, 885 „223 2 19, 110 9. 62 4, 475 4 
EE ee Sus ss (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) : (5) 
Sebastian 86, 113 5, 386 91, 499 7. 88 179 109 19, 528 
Other counties 64, 418 1, 1, 507 66, 965 6. 09 267 64 


Total Arkansas.| 354, 980 7, 649 1, 509| 364, 138 7. 53 407 122 49, 745 7.32 


COLORADO 

Delta 2⁴, 743 23, 740 1, 020 49, 503 $5.67 50 142 7, 113 6. 96 
El Paso...........|].........- EE 7,5 7.11 203 610 12.46 
Fremont.......... 8, 832| 2241, 622 180} 250, 3. 76 125 186 23, 267 10. 77 
Garfield. .........].......... , 184|.......... 20, 184 6. 24 186 b, 202 3. 88 

unnison......... 212, 262 : 17,899} 283, 661 5. 88 232 164 38, 126 7. 44 
Huerfano. ........ 20, 911 42, 358| .......... 63, 269 6. 41 72 182 13, 099 4. 83 
Jackson 30, 050 1, 088 31, 133 2. 32 16 74 1, 176 26. 47 
La Plata 3, 323 29, 717 18 33, 058 5. 03 32 173 5, 547 5. 96 
Las Animas.......| 743,545 21, 117 3, 613] 768, 275 10.24 951 187 177, 841 4. 32 
Mesa 17, 009 67, 379 84, 5. 57 62 186 11, 513 7.33 
Moffat (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (^) (š) (5) 
Montrose.........|.........- 1,901] E 1, 991 7. 49 4 195 781 2. 55 
Pitkin occ. cscs (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Rio Bilanen... 12, 643 10 12, 653 7.20 8 176 1, 411 8. 97 
Routt............. 357, 596 35, 304 6, 26 399, 169 3. 89 263 101 26, 570 15.02 
Weld............. 369, 5988 201, 661 8, 752] 580,011 4. 70 245 193 47, 271 12. 27 
Other counties. 368, 621 20, 040 — 388, 661 7. 37 182 226 41, 114 9. 45 


Total Colorado.] 2, 139,481; 720, 5688 105, 140| 2, 974, 189 


e 
Š 
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GEORGIA 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 54.—Production, value, men working daily, days active, man-days, and 
output per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Production (net tons) Aver- Aver- 
age Aver- age 
Aver- | num- age | Number | tons 
County age ber of | num- | of man- per 
Shipped | Shipped | Used at value | men | ber of days man 
by rail or] by truck | mine per work- | days | worked per 
water ! ton 3 ing worked day 4 
daily 
ILLINOIS 
Adams — 37, 720 275 37, 995 $6. 82 15 183 2, 745 13. 84 
Bureau. .......... (5) (5) (5) (5) 3 (5) (5) (5) 
Christian (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5 (5) 
Clinton..........- 4, 062 47, 153 1, 966 56, 181 5. 21 107 150 16, 006 3. 51 
Douglas.......... 219, 055 196, 151 1, 800 471, 006 4. 56 89 251 22, 353 21. 34 
ranklin.......... 4, 423, 143 138, 138 90, 174| 4, 651, 455 4. 25 1, 481 223 330, 359 14. 08 
Fulton...........- 4, 478, 155 204, 048 10, 702| 4, 602, 905 4. 11 3 206 185, 978 25. 23 
Gallatin.......... ; 27, 323 1, 000 96, 077 2. 79 90 83 7,476| 12.85 
Greene 7, 209 20 7, 229 5. 00 2 301 11 12.03 
Grundy........... 5 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 5 (5) 
Henry..........-- 84, 002 8, 965 137 93, 194 4. 46 41 254 10, 401 8. 96 
Jackson........... (5) (5) (5) (5) 0 (5) (5) 8 
Jefferson (5) (5) (5) (5) (5 (5) (5) (5) (5 
Kankakee.......- (5) 5 (5) 5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Knox...........-- 2, 153, 632 2, 1399 2, 155, 771 4. 09 322 193 62, 234 34, 64 
La Salle (5) ) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Logan 5)? 5 (5) 5 (5) (5) (5) (5 (5) 
Macoupin........ 301, 832 66, 713 4,565| 436, 110 4.02 252 189 47, 662 9.15 
Madison 70, 269 5573, 692 2, 625 „586 4. 18 311 196 60, 884; 10. 62 
Marion 8, 6, 2, 284 16, 608 4. 35 28 174 4, 870 3.41 
Menard——— 15, 176 201 15, 377 6. 04 27 143 ; 3. 98 
Mercer 8, 088 11, 852 30 19, 970 5. 03 25 228 5, 702 3. 50 
Montgomery..... (5) (5) 5) (5) (5) (5) 5 (5) 
T0 E, PA 329, 027 460 4. 87 08 185 18, 153] 18.15 
Perry-.... .. ex 8, 749, 566 187, 912 10, 346| 3, 947, 824 3. 49 748 235 175, 462 22. 50 
Randolph. „385 50, 088 „47 3. 30 148 189 28, 0 23. 54 
St. Clair A (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 8 (5) 6 
Saline 5 (5) (5) (d (5) (5) (5 (5) (5 
SA TEE E — (5 0) | 92 (5 (5) (5) 8 (5) 8 
Schuyler.......... (5) (5) (5) (5) (š) (5) 5) (5) (5 
Vermilion.........| 842,413] 258,687 3, 385| 1, 104, 485 4. 43 192 235 45, 146 24. 46 
Washington 5) (5 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 8 
Ir sss 5) (5 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5 
Williamson 5, 641, 099| 358, 068 21, 924| 6, 021, 091 3. 97 1, 490 2111 313,729; 19. 19 


Other counties 15 541, 630 2, 870, 441 35, 51018, 447, 581 4.02 4, 384 206| 90,598 20. 46 


Total Illinois. . . 38, 325, 3760 5, 396, 625 190, 404/43, 912, 405 4. 02 10, 753 209 2, 243, 2344 19. 58 


INDIANA 

Clay 458, 522| 307, 264 2, 1960 767, 982 64. 15 184 226| 41, 670 18.48 
Daviess....---.---|---------- 18, 000 --- 18,000} 3.80 13 188 2,449| 7.35 
Dubois— 27, 576. 27,5766 3.78 18 180 3,2444 — 8.50 
Fountain. -as 37, 820. 37, 820 6.75 20 225 4, 407 8.41 
Gibson 84, 18, 291 460,030] 4. 50 367 134| 49, 202 9.35 
Greene 1, 414, 162| 137, 148 4, 380 1, 555, 690 4. 16 196| 69, 875 22. 26 
Kno 1, 111, 730 163, 092 2, 412| 1, 277, 2344 3.84 421 197} 82961 15. 40 
en. 6 (5) (5) 0) (5) (5) (5) 
Parke. .........--- i (3 (5 5) (5) (s (3) (8) (3) 

CCC 2, 081, 447 111,392 3,797 2, 196, 6366 3.78 4 259) 112, 192 19. 58 
Spencer (8) oi O6 | @ (8) 
Sullivan 356, 706 165, 168 3,228 525, 102] 4.38 201 191} 38292 13.71 
Vermillion... 98,598 — 37,814 734| 137, 146 4. 60 69 153| 10, 571] 12.97 
Vigo 2, 078, 212 253, 072 5883, 040| 2, 914, 3244 4. 10 856 188, 455 15.46 
Warrick. ......-.- 4, 578, 112 283, 524 4, 825| 4, 866, 461 — 3.53 627 219 137, 551 35.38 
Other counties. 139, 260 92, 979 5, 984] 238, 223 4. 40 90 197 17,754 13. 42 


Total Indiana... 12, 673, 643] 1, 719, 694 628, 887 15, 022, 224 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 54.—Production, value, men working daily, days active, man-days, and 
output per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Production (net tons) Aver- Aver- 


County age ber of | num- | of man- per 
Shipped | Shipped | Used at value | men | ber of days man 
by rail or] by truck | mine per | work- | days | worked er 

water ! ton 3 ing worked yá 
y 
IOWA 
Appanoose........ 20, 139 54, 949 607 75,695| $5.32 1 161 26, 467 2. 86 
eokuk.. .. (5) (5) (5) b (5) (5) 6 
Lucas b (5) (5) (5) 5) (5) (5) d 5) 
Mahaska......... 93, 948 1191.5... csse 160, 067 3, 35 47 244 11,471) 13.95 
Marion 545, 172 181,970 50 727, 192 3. 32 164 226 37,136 19.58 
Monroe 34, 57 57, 649 234 92, 462 3. 32 79 188 14, 826 6.24 
POR... A 12, 085|.........- 12, 085 9. 31 2 280 21. 58 
Van Buren. 16, 257 16, 257 5. 44 10 180 1, 800 9. 03 
Wapello..........|.........- „ 53, 022 3. 31 16 230 3, 682 14. 40 
BITE n ) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Other counties 17, 973 23, 8605 41, 833 4. 37 20 264 5, 279 7. 92 
Total Iowa 711,811; 465,911 891| 1, 178, 613 3. 52 502 202] 101, 221 11. 64 
KANSAS 
Bourbon. ]---0------ 4, 400 4, 400 $3.91 120 717 6.14 
Cherokee 409, 651 117, 780 1, 050 528, 481 4. 32 120 258 30, 978 17.06 
Coffey 5 2, 1888 8 2, 138 4. 49 144 288 7. 42 
Crawford 242, 172 38, 869 408 281, 4490 4.79 104 190 19, 785 14.22 
PANT ese A 1, 204|.......... 1, 204 6. 00 5 94 468 2. 57 
GS AAA 5, 650/-----....- 5, 650 7.70 14 132 1, 851 3. 05: 
Total Kansas...| 651,823) 170, 041 1, 458 823, 322 4. 51 251 215 54, 087| 15.22 
KENTUCKY 
Eastern 
Kentucky: 
ell............| 761,867| 413,481 10,723| 1,186,071| $3.77 673 167| 112,232| 10. 57 
Boyd ---- 225, 228 289, 468 3. 93 169 217 36, 750 7. 88 
Breathitt 702, 823 10, 625 1, 140 714, 588 6. 01 203 78, 655 9. 09 
arter.........- 89, 269 146, 78922 236, 058 6. 18 170 205 34, 920 6. 76 
S 751, 599} 349, 948 3| 1, 101, 550 3. 91 834 178 148, 035 7. 40 
Clinton... oes |- ------- 26,022|__________ : 8. 65 42 139 5, 821 4. 47 
Eier 8 15, 992222 15, 992 3. 86 16 212 3, 395 4. 71 
Floyd........... 4, 044, 766 210, 334 8, 225| 4, 263, 325 5. 88 2, 876 170 488,913 8.72 
Greenup—— |... 3, 100 5. 05 180 720 4. 31 
Harlan 6, 260, 754| 652, 0788 26, 602 6, 939, 434 5. 84 4, 392 183| 805, 646 8.61 
Jackson E 131, 300 131, 345 4.15 134 196 26, 261 5. 00 
Johnson........ 258, 523 45, 397 880 3. 48 401 108 43, 301 7.04 
Knott.......... , 42 824, 3390 1, 482, 764 3.20) 1,104 1291 142, 541| 10. 40 
Knox........... 82,891| 115,442 150| 198,483 3.73 298 95 28, 187 7. 04 
Laurel. 206, 950 44, 0285 250, 978 4. 08 138 203 28 8, 94 
Lawrence |---------- 60, 371|.........- 60, 371 4. 00 116 120 13, 975 4. 32 
G 42 70, 98522 113, 522 4.22 500 100 50, 013 2.27 
Leslie 2, 122, 759 534, 932 1, 862| 2, 659, 553 4. 10 1, 758 177 311, 131 8. 55. 
Letcher 993, 724, 385 25, 322 5, 742, 943 5. 28 2,814 180 505, 11. 35 
MeCreary...... 364, 7 96, 287 8, 940 470, 026 4. 02 9 216 53, 841 8. 73 
Magoffin........ 54, 150 19, 310]........... 78, 460 3. 37 47 158 7, 447 9. 86 
Martin 49, 531|..........].........- 49, 531 3. 31 53 158 , 381 5. 91 
Morgan. Le 46,936|__________ 46,936| 4. 93 48 99 4, 7 9. 88 
Owsley. |. 1, 649 ..-------- 1,649} 3. 89 2 60 120 13.74 
erry 4, 559, 3511 224, 409 6, 083 4, 789, 843 4. 590 2,265 192} 434, 005 11. 04 
Pike 5, 759, 474 436, 653 209, 450| 6, 405, 577 4. 944 4, 297 157| 673,670 9. 51 
Pulaski. ........ 39, 147, 538|.......... 187, 138 3. 52 1 202 ,8 8. 99 
Rockcastle...... 22, 156 2762858 49, 781 3. 47 66 151 9, 993 4. 98 
A A EE 14, 665 14, 655 9. 16 106 2, 549 5.75 
Whitley.......- 283, 540 129, 956 656 414,152 9. 89 440 185 81, 471 5. 08 
Wolfe... C 5000 ----- , 5. 00 18 113 , 036 3. 93 
Total Eastern 


Kentucky. .|32, 173, 240| 5, 757, 7944 300, 081/38, 231, 115 4. 98 24, 439 170| 4, 163, 505 9. 18 
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TABLE 54.—Production, value, men working daily, days active, man-days, and 
output per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Production (net tons) Aver- Avere 
age Aver- age 
Aver- | num- age | Number] tons 
County age ber of | num- | of man- per 
Shipped | Shipped | Used at value | men | ber of days man 
by railor | by truck | mine? Total per work- | days | worked Sie? 
water 1 ton 8 ing worked ay 4 
daily 
KENTUCK Y—Continued 
Western 
Kentucky 
le 172, 216|.........- 172. 216 $3. 470 135 63, 512 2.71 
Christian....... (5) 5) (3) 5) (3) (5) (5) ) (5) 
Daviess 668, 979 206, 168 875, 147 2. 89 85 259 22, 0544 39. 68 
Edmonson |... .. 1; 795| eene 1,795 3. 30 2 100 200 8. 98 
Grayson 1, 586|.........- 1, 586 5. 00 3 90 270 5. 87 
Hancock........ 2, 980 19, 8121. 1s. 22, 792 3. 30 18 73 1, 3144 17. 35 
Henderson 240, 936 693| 241, 629 2. 91 126 229 28, 800 8. 39 
Hopkins 11, 065, 610 361, 867 59211, 428, 069 3.76| 2, 997 197} 591, 110 19. 33 
Muhlenberg.... Š 686, 872| 159,937 5, 267| 8,852, 076 3.30 1,481 216 320, 087“ 27.65 
ooo 2, 749, 691 34,7 913 2, 786, 368 3. 34 430 203 87, 31. 85 
Union..... gious (5 5) (5 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Webster 1, 430, 6444 P97, 381 1, 5288, 3. 00 295 229} 67, 470 22.65 
Other counties. 2, 151, 264 20, 511 212 2, 171, 987 4.20 684 195 133, 561 16. 26 
Total Western 
Kentucky. 26, 756, 040| 1, 316, 973 7, 677/28, 080, 690 3. 53 6, 591 200 1, 315, 8188 21. 34 
Total 
Kentucky. . |58, 929, 280 7, 074, 767] 307, 758066, 311, 805 4. 36 31, 030 177 5, 479, 323 12.10 
MARYLAND 
Allegany.........- 43, 315 152, 557 45 195, 017 $4. 11 213 190 40, 382 4. 85 
Garrett 403, 068 238,753|.......... 641, 821 3. 67 401 209) 83. 7344 7.66 
Total 
Maryland... | 446, 383 391, 310 45 837,738 3. 77 614 202] 124 116 6. 75 
MISSOURI 
Adair..... 2 A 51, 720 1891 53,611] $4.57 182) 12353) 4 
Barton............ (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Bates 1, 442 1, 4424 6. 00 2 125 5.77 
Callaway........-- (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
20 AMA 2, 200 8,373 —— 10, 573 5. 38 8 204 1, 632 6. 48 
DOUG cette he WEEN 16, 4422 16, 442 5. 00 11 285 3, 138 5. 24 
Harrison dt Ee 2, 761 4. 88 8 130 1, 042 2. 65 
Henry... 792, 857 382, 90444 1, 175, 761 4. 08 284 165 46, 862) 25. 09 
Lafayette 9,6111222 9, 611 6. 93 37 156 5, 755 1.67 
aco c Q cubanas (5) 5) (5) (5) (5 (5) (5) ) (5) 
Putnam 20, 000 120, 4455 140, 445 4. 30 58 2290 13, 256 10. 59 
Rll 8 4, 0000 — 4, 000 6. 00 6 110 657 6. 09 
Randolph (5) (5 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (s) 
EE PA „000 1, 4. 88 13 65 840 1.19 
St. Clair.......... 219, 609 1, 251 532 221, 392 4. 32 60 235 14, 092 15. 71 
Vernon 69, 404 18, 613. — 88, 017 3. 82 35 196 6,844| 12.86 
Other counties.. .. 650, 576 216, 386 145 867, 107 4. 52 959 127 121,337 7.15 
Total Missouri..| 1, 754, 646 834, 948 2, 568| 2,592,162} 4. 29 1, 549 147 228,058 11.37 
MONTANA 
Bituminous coal: 
lJaine________ A 4, 243 100 343| $7.85 5 300 1, 498 2. 90 
Carbon 1, 954 8, 919 48 10, 9210 7.54 21 108 2,260 4. 82 
Cascade RSA. EE 1, 816 6.77 3 109 328 5. 54 
Musselshell. ... 138, 678 30, 248 106| 169, 032 6. 16 149 163 24, 217 6. 98 
Rosebud 18, 092 6, 000 1. 149 25, 241 3. 40 34 31 1, 061] 23.79 
Total bitumi- 
nous coal 158, 724 51, 226 1, 403 211, 353 5. 94 212 139 29, 370 7. 20 
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TABLE 54.—Production, value, men working daily, days active, man-days, and 
output per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Production (net tons) Aver- Aver- 
age Aver- age 
Aver- | num- age | Number] tons 
County age ber of | num- | of man- per 
Shipped | Shipped | Used at value | men | ber of days man 
by rail or by truck | mine? Total per | work- | days | worked per 
Water! ton š ing worked day 4 
daily 
MONTANA—Continued 
Lignite 
Custer co poste A 5,2168 ĩ 5, 216 $4.50 600 8. 69 
Dawson........ 5) (8) (5) (8) 5 (5) 6) 8 (5) 
Powder River... (5) 5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 5) 5) (5) 
Richland....... 78, 657 6, O70 79, 727 2 25 107 2676 29.79 
Sheridan........|.......... 985 53 , 038 3. 52 8 91 6. 95 
Other counties 3, 627777 3, 627 4.10 4 106 425 8. 53 
Total lignite.. 73, 657 19, 898 53 93, 608 2. 34 42 105 4, 426 21.25 
Total 
Montana 232, 381 71, 124 1, 456 304, 961 4. 84 254 133 33, 796 9. 02 
NEW MEXICO 
Colfax. ........... 16, 702 21, 584| .........- 38,280| $0.32 84 249 20, 021 1. 83 
McKinley. ....... 11, 777 44, 155|.......... 55, 932 6. 47 54 235 12, 665 4. 42 
Rio Arriba........ 9, 912 2:400]. 5 12, 312 5. 64 23 178 4, 3.01 
Sandoval... 1, 306|.......... , 906 2. 96 6 143 9 1. 52 
San Juan -------.|---------- 6. 77 50 6, 820 4. 34 18 157 2, 818 2. 42 
Serra 2: 2, 000|.......... 2, 000 6. 00 6 150 2. 22 
Total New 
Mexico....... 38, 391 78, 215 50 116, 656 6.15 101 221 42, 254 2. 76 
NORTH DAKOTA (LIGNITE) 
Adams 11, 479| 3, 367 4 423 29. 269 $3.50 8 200 1, 596 18.34 
BoWmann 166, 041 16, 355 1 182, 575 1.7 18 209 3, 768 48. 45 
Burke 297. 848 28. 337 55, 351 381, 536 2. 25 45 220 9, 897 38. 55 
Burleigh..........|......... 13, 84444 13, 844| 3.30 3 200 23. 07 
Divide............ 182, 939 24, 431 207, 370 2. 52 39 7 8,072] 26.49 
DUD u E 9, 632 50 9, 682 2. 97 6 159 9 10.15 
Grants 9. Ee 26, 4690 26, 469 3. 15 4 195 7811 33.89 
Hettinger 350 6, 9200 7, 270 2. 91 9 115 1, 034 7.03 
MoeLean.......... 46, 812 50, 473 200 97, 485 3. 00 21 175 3, 26. 49 
Mercer 729, 721 22, 2060 72, 239 824, 1666 2.25 10¹ 197 19, 898 41.42 
Morton 25. EE 25, 314 2. 52 13 187 2, 429 10.42 
Oliver 9. 11 "e 9, 119 2. 49 5 107 17.08 
BUA AA ec, 13, 779 43, 165 56, 944 2. 62 11 204 2, 240 25. 42 
Ward............. 250,453| 63, 574 125, 739  439,760| 2.36 39 248 9676 45.45 
Willlams 1... 3, 049|---------. 3, 049 4.73 5 117 586 5. 20 
Total North 
Dakota 1, 685, 643 326, 869 301, 346 2, 313, 858 2. 34 327 201 65, 745 35. 19 
OHIO 
Athens 102, 648 264, 766 11, 093 378, 507 $4. 57 263 187 49, 219 7. 69 
Belmont 6, 026, 047 202, 099 26, 224 6, 254, 370 4. 38 2, 127 205 436, 790 14. 32 
Carroll 97, 581 267, 210 15, 091 379, 882 3. 48 127 238 30, 12. 54 
Columbiana ..- 32, 836| 1, 546, 491 2, 9080 1, 582, 235 3. 62 739 143 105,483) 15. 00 
Coshocton. ....... 197, 863| 1, 107, 584 2, 992, 1, 308, 439 3. 91 342 248 84791 15. 43 
Gallia 754, 357 41, 650 6088 796, 615 3. 60 213 230 49,002| 16.26 
Guernsey......... 220, 742 50 016 2377 273,135 9. 49 137 163 22, 302 12. 25 
Harrison.......... 5, 600, 895] 443, 608|  817,653| 6, 862, 156| 4. 43 1,896 214|  404,978| 16.94 
Hocking.......... 2,111 64, 990 193 67, 4. 39 50 165 8, 225, 8. 18 
Holmes . 34, 37555. 34, 375 9. 12 13 241 3, 134 10. 97 
Jackson 22, 325 248, 060 100 270, 485 3. 90 117 215 25, 097 10. 78 
Jefferson 2, 210, 466} 1, 163, 334 3, 096| 3,376,896] 3. 83 ; 202| 195602 17. 26 
Lawrence 222, 6333 222, 633 3. 07 69 167 11, 4911 19. 37 
Mahoning. g 685, 201... 685, 391] 3. 98 172 2711 46, 594] 14.71 
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TABLE 54.—Production, value, men working daily, days active, man-days, and 
output per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Production (net tons) Aver- Aver- 
age Aver- age 
Aver- | num- age | Number | tons 
County age ber of | num- | of man- per 
Shipped | Shipped | Used at value | men | ber of days man 
by railor | by truck | mine? per work- | days | worked per 
water 1 ton ? ing [worked day 4 
daily 
OHIO—Continued 
Meigs............- 443, 568 35, 903| ---------- 479, 471 $3. 23 141 181 25, 570 18. 75. 
Morgan 11. 314 16, 634] 1, 952, 608) 1, 980, 556 3. 46 266 248 66. 073] 29. 98 
Muskingum...... 47,008| 345, 176 392, 784 3. 16 139 225 31,241] 12.57 
Noble 880, 885 55, 233 860 936, 204 2. 38 99 210 20, 772| 45. 07 
Perry 1, 520, 687| 652, 063 4, 260| 2, 177,010 3. 66 466 2280 106, 450 20. 45 
Portage u a 102, 699 1, 815 104, 514 3. 93 27 250 6, 738 15. 51 
A a s. Su - 548, 228 ____ 548, 228 3. 29 174 224 38, 993 14. 06 
Tuscarawas......-| 174,958] 2, 254, 666 020| 2, 455, 644 3.72 781 245 191, 6188 12. 82 
ton 2, : 128, 399| ..-------- 210, 837 4, 33 111 192 21, 304 9. 90 
Washington...... 2,978|  157,084|.......... 160, 012 2. 79 42 177 7,448| 21.48 
a AA |... . . 80, 2 — 90, 723 3. 98 23 308 7, 093] 12. 7 
Total Ohio 18, 432, 307 10, 728, 965 2, 867, 124/32, 028, 396| 3.94 9, 501 210| 1,996,296} 16. 04 
OKLAHOMA 
Craig 32, 718 42, 099 een 74, 817 $4. 51 32 254 8, 132 9. 20 
Haskell..........- 848 1,2501: 2 2 aue 238, 098 7.52 82 157 ,860| 18.51 
Latimer.........- 10, 596|_______.... PA 10, 5 6. 04 12 28 340 31.16 
Le Flore 299, 225 2, 150 335] 301,710 7.91 220 193 43, 507 6. 93 
MoIntosh......... 5) 8) 5) 5 5 5 5 5) 5 
Okmulgee. ....... 5 d d 5 5 5 5 5) 5 
Pittsburg......... 5 5 6 5 5 5 8 5) 8 
Ogers..........-- 5 5) 8) 5 8) (5) 5) 5) 5 
Sequoyah........- 193,933 AA 193, 953 7.57 30 307 9, 201] 21.08 
Other counties. 788,309 21. 281 619] 810, 269 6. 16 490 206| 100, 904 8. 03 
Total I 
Oklahoma....| 1, 561, 709 66, 780 954 1, 629, 443 6. co 872 201| 174, 944 9. 31 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny 3, 822, 135 1, 075, 054 81. 577| 4, 978, 766; $6.05; 2, 908 187 5343, 981 9. 15 
Armstrong. 1, 808, 512, 667 13, 375| 2, 334, 127 4. 25 1. 126 183] 206, 082 11. 33 
Bare . . . . , 822 A 228, 822 3. 64 153 177 27, 044 8.46 
Bedford 500 169, 374 45 169, 919 3. 85 205 159 32, 637 5.21 
C 28, 377 93, 135|.........- 121, 512 4. 34 70 202 14, 116 8. 61 
Bradford. ........ (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (8) (8) ) (5) 
Butler 672, 787 1, 206, 295 134 1, 879, 216 3. 80 677 205 139. 033] 13. 52 
Cambria 7, 154, 35 402,830} 627, 341 8, 184, 527 6.49 7,626 160} 1, 219, 912 6.71 
Cameron. ........ (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Centre. 562, 462 384, 539 1960 947, 197 3. 74 408 209 85, 306 11.10 
Clarion........... 1, 912, 155 822,436 8, 667| 2, 743, 258 3.77 758 238| 180207 15.22 
Clearfleld......... 4, 979, 821 556, 575 7, 440| 5, 543, 836 4.18| 2,921 185 541, 843 10. 23 
Clinton ----- 430, 695 183, 10 614. 035 9. 72 138 229 31, 536 19. 47 
FFF 198, 479 171, 276 85 369, 840 4. 36 229 178 , 800 9. 06 
Fayette , 668, 40 161, 609 33, 455| 2, 863, 465 6.24 2,121 181 383, 807 7.46 
Greene. . . 9, 674, 064 28, 641 44, 020| 9, 746, 725 6.38} 5,621 182| 1, 020, 917 9. 55 
Huntingdon l..-------- 45. 265 3 45, 302 3. 84 60 14⁵ 8, 676 5.22 
diana..........- 4. 769, 915| 450, 2788 512, 937 5, 733, 130 5. 370 3,185 1944 618, 948 9.26 
Jefferson ` _ 1, 295, 996 98, 678 2, 114| 1, 396, 788 4. 25 900 171| 153, 766 9. 08 
Lawrence 1, 050, 81422 1, 050, 814 3. 47 255 272 69, 427 15.14 
Lycoming........|........-- 62, 993|........... 62, 993 4. 56 32 228 7, 121 8. 85 
MoeKean..........]........-- 47, 4322222 47, 432 4. 55 14 225 3, 156 15. 03 
Mercer 201,739, 362,738 3. 070 627, 547 3. 78 191 233 484 14. 11 
Somerset. 2, 310, 2511 477, 211 6, 422| 2, 813, 884 4. 68 2,257 154| 346. 999 8. 11 
o EA PS 294, 233 33 266 4. 98 92 255 23, 4844 12. 53 
Venango......-.-- 311, 041 310, 244) ------ 621, 285 3.81 140 251 35, 180 17. 06 
Washington 9, 099, 768 1, 481, 335 132, 145110, 713, 248 6. 51 5.741 190; 1, 089, 888 9.83 
Westmoreland....| 2, 260, 935 526, 729| 812,390) 3, 600, 054 5. 58 2, 359 151 356, 266 10. 10 
Other counties. 401 38, 473|.........- ,874 4. 57 16 158 2, 526 15. 39 
Total 
Pennsylvania. 54, 222, 363011, 243, 006} 2, 305, 493/67, 770, 862 5. 52 40, 203 180 7, 227, 142 9. 38 
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TABLE 54.—Production, value, men working daily, days active, man-days, and . 
output per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Production (net tons) 


County 


water ! 


Shipped | Shipped | Used at 
by rail or | by truck | mine! 


Aver- 
age Aver- 
Aver- | num- age | Number 
age ber of | num- | of man- 
value | men | ber of days 
per | work- | da worked 
n? ing [worked 
aily 


TENNESSEE 

1, 497 1, 302, 324 
“sss as 30, 546 
452| 805,910 

60| 280,21 
Bee 85, 789 
„„ 78, 971 
300 148,131 
„„ 84, 182 
1, 312 1,385, 514 
5 692, 205 
5 75,421 
6,341] 395,463 
3 189, 715 

3 25 
707, 653 

70 338, 915 
5 75, 482 
5 15, 663 


TERRIS 


Pp Doan 
R23555995$9599535252€ 


— 
e oo m > 


10, 052| 6, 784, 600 
UTAH 


39, 902 3, 956, 396 
10, 191| 1, 266, 423 


90 
B 


Anderson......... 441, 525 
Bledsoe..........- 28, 534 
Campbell........- 661 
Claiborne........- 250, 449 
Cumberland. 41, 268 
Fentress. .......-- 54, 358 
rundy..........| 143,543 
Hamilton 40, 041 
Marion 1. 153, 941 
Morgan 842 
Overton.........- 67, 758 
Putnam 349, 190 
Res & 7 
Rene . ras 
Scott 523, 716 
Sequatchie........ 5, 644 
Van Buren 38, 037 
AAN AMA AS 
Total 
'Tennessee. ...| 4, 013, 271 
Carbon 3, 803, 503 
Emery 1, 056, 910 
Garfel ggg. 
e ates AA 
ANG AAA WEE 
Se vier, 500 
Summit. .........|.........- 
Total Utah..... 4, 800, 913 
Buchanan........ 
Dickenson........ 
CTC 310, 905 
Montgomery 4, 734 
Russell........... 2, 430, 975 
A A 
Tazewell......... 2, 574, 816 
TEE EEN 5, 754, 166 


8. 284, 439| 1, 272, 014 
3, 837, 934| 1, 328, 267 


52, 350 


2, 389 
167, 802 
370, 829 


50, 143| 5, 327, 516 
VIRGINIA 


13, 018| 9, 569, 471 


9 
9, 525| 2, 752, 143 
162, 541 6, 287, 536 


186, 188/26, 826, 067 
WASHINGTON 


8 91, 195 
143, 976 
5) 


King.............- 61, 256 

Kittitas........... 128, 264 
Wicca seek 8 

Thurston......... (5 

Other counties 
Total 


See footnotes at end of table. 


4, 370 252, 269 


$3. 72 630 167| 105,037 
4. 36 56 187 7, 675 
3. 31 799 140; 111,708 
3. 94 280 131 36. 659 
3. 43 141 102| 14, 409 
2. 60 615 59 36, 436 
3. 48 52 166 8, 630 
8.06 146 114 16, 580 
4. 63 1,084 1590 171, 936 
4. 06 532 211) 112, 398 
3.13 167 114 19, 046 
4. 22 112 237 26, 595 
2. 35 268 92 24, 670 
4.14 3 141 422 
3.70 530 144 76, 497 
3. 26 303 138 41, 853 
3.20 92 130 11, 919 
3.74 24 120 2, 881 
3. 83 5,834 141| 825,351 

$6.09} 1,945 199} 387,123 
4. 50 588 213 125, 141 
5. 20 3 170 509 
5. 24 17 228 3, 870 
5. 20 2 194 388 
5. 61 16 229 3, 657 
4. 47 13 251 3, 257 
5. 70 2, 584 203 523, 945 

$4. 51| 6, 681 201 1. 345, 165 
4. 82 2,432 206; 500, 

5. 66 374 178 66, 127 
6. 06 22 202 4, 454 
4. 93 1,178 213 250, 520 
4.76 1 294 
6.61 1,889 192 363. 287 
4. 566 3,211 200 643, 449 
4. 86 15,788 201 8. 173, 661 
20 75 216 16, 227 
7.87 14 , 080 
9.8. 8, 8 
1 2, 007 
7. 80 294 164 48, 314 
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TABLE 54.—Production, value, men working daily, days active, man-days, and 
output per man per day at bituminous coal and lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States and counties—Continued 


Production (net tons) Aver- Aver- 

age Aver- age 

Aver- | num- age | Number | tons 

County age ber of | num- | of man- per 
Shipped | Shipped | Used at value | men | berof days man 

by rail or | by truck | mine? per work. | days | worked per 

water ! ton 3 Ing worked day 4 

aily 


Barbour 3, 189, 956 24, 154 6, 893} 3,221,003} $4.51) 1,165 181; 210,611; 15.29 
Boone. ..........- 5, 317, 041] 121, 515 17, 679 5, 456, 235 4. 83 2,549 188 479, 031 11.39 
Braxton. ......... 106, 88 TZ 196, 4. 14 145 176 25, 555 7.70 
Brooke 124, 973 99. 326 524, 112 748, 411 4. 78 517 162 83, 860 8. 92 
Clasicos donasuvos 885, 755 6, 737 8, 470 , 962 4. 58 144 95, 671 9. 42 
Fayette. 5, 005, 548) 135, 079 12, 447 5, 153, 074 6.01] 4,237 166| 704, 7.32 
Gilmer............ 96, 10, 974|.........- i 3. 82 178 163 29, 0311 14.02 
E A ; 28, 073—— 5 ; 2. 96 100 131 13, 052 7.22 
Greenbrier........ 852, 590 231,102 847| 1,084, 539 4. 75 755 174| 131,520 8. 25 
Harrison „388, 149, 097 1, 163] 6, 538, 502 4.49 2,434 189| 459, 517] 14. 23 
Kanawha........- 9,295,026| 283, 616 , 220| 9, 583, 862 4.72| 3,737 210 786, 5388 12.18 
Lewis 779, 9060 — 10, 2911 790, 197 3. 38 162 177 28, 639] 27. 59 
Logan 16, 338, 409 80, 728 30, 549/16, 449, 686 4.82, 7,539 201 1, 513, 437| 10. 87 
Marion. .......... 9, 366, 451 96, 230 8, 950 9, 471, 631 5. 624 3, 836 1880 721, 523 13.13 

Marshall.......... (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
Mason 218, 197| 128, 155 45 346, 3. 34 193 ; 7. 86 

MeDowell 13, 098, 346 461, 533 395, 227/13, 955, 106 6. 860 10, 103 145| 1, 460, 208 9. 
Mercer 834, 810 50, 678 3, 020 8888, 508 5. 96 32 153} 111, 641 7. 96 
Mineral 67, 054 30, 484 8 97, 546 3. 81 85 135 11, 506 8.48 
Mingo...........- 5, 878, 025 10, 168 16, 915 5, 905, 108 5. 01 2, 204 198 430, 338 13. 53 
Monongalia......- 6, 129| 110,462 ; 6, 945, 673 5.04| 2,458 188) 463,081; 15.00 
Nicholas.. .......- 4, 537, 779 184, 456 4, 361] 4, 726, 596 5.06 3,145 179| 503,725 8. 38 

Ohio.............. (5) (5) 5 (5) (5) (5) 
Pocahontas 547, 155 29, 293 —— 576, 448 4. 84 452 189 85, 335 6. 76 
Preston 1. 188, 007 848, 606 2, 473| 2, 039, 176 3. 66 1, 171 187 219, 402 9. 29 
Putnam 67, 493 —— 67, 493 3. 45 1 201 10, 265 6. 58 
Raleigh........... „568, 501] 180, 7, 777, 600 6. 20 5, 585 170 946,816 8.21 
Randolph......... 810, 376 53, 416 10,281| 874,073 5.41 747 175| 130,900 6. 68 
Summers 11, 519|.......... 11, 519 4. 29 101 15 1, 516 7. 60 
Taler 165, 038 3, 610 6, 000 174, 648 3. 37 147 133 19, 516 8. 95 
Tucker 400, 800 é „808 2. 78 147 114 16, 694| 24. 37 
“asua „5 1, 050, 408 35, 006 — 1, 085, 414 4. 39 567 160 90, 647| 11.97 
ayne._.. .. ....- 43, 837 12, 500|.......--- „337 3. 41 38 209 7, 946 7.09 
Webster 756, 713 11, 161 1, 350 769, 224 5. 73 546 158 86, 381 8.91 
W yoming......... 10, 103, 8500 156, 628 83, 830/10, 344, 308 5. 96 5,031 201 1, 009, 675 10. 25 
Other counties. . . 1, 627, 884 80, 829 614, 561| 2, 323, 274 4. 62 9 227 207, 7688 11.18 

Total West 
Virginia. ..... 113,940,106| 3, 733, 313| 1, 794, 2780119, 467, 697 5.32| 62, 437 17911, 205, 5388 10.66 
WYOMING S 
Campbell......... 310, 153 24, 630 41, 1644 375, 947 $1.28 27 265 7. 155 52.54 
Carbon 88, 906 5, 543 2, 765 97, 214 6. 61 32 203 6, 500 14. 96 
Converse 35, 020 20 35, 040 3. 34 10 61 610 57.44 
Fremont..........].........- 154777 1, 477 5. 73 3 295 884 1. 67 
Hot Springs 3, 632 5, 138 1, 913 10, 683 9. 04 14 143 2, 004 5. 33 
incoln Bis MN 2,031} 442, 214 2. 87 143 120 17, 201] 25.71 
Sheridan 327, 124 24, 342 17, 875 369,341 3. 39 68 223 15, 177 24.34 
Sweetwater 250, 576 4, 358 42, 580| 297, 514 6. 57 294 114 33, 542 8. 87 
Total NENAS EMEND No a ee an a pe RES 
Wyoming.....| 1, 420, 5744 100,508} 108. 348 1, 629, 430 3. 57 591 141 83, 073 19. 61 
UNITED STATES 
Total United 

States 349, 541,197 50, 604, 429110, 299, 921410, 445,547 — $4.86| 197, 402 184/36, 238, 242; 11.33 


Includes coal loaded at mines directly into railroad cars or river barges, hauled by trucks to railroad 
sidings, and bauled by trucks to waterways. 

2 Includes coal transported from mines to point of use by conveyor belts or trams, used by mine employees, 
taken by locomotive tenders at tipples, used at mines for power and heat, made into beehive coke at mines, 
and all other uses at mines. 

8 Value received or charged for coal f. o. b. mines. Includes a value for coal not sold but used by producers 
such as mine fuel and coal coked, as estimated by producers at average prices that might have been received 
if such coal had been sold commercially. 

* In certain counties the average tons per man per day is large due to auger mining, strip mining, or me- 
chanical loading underground. 

5 Included in “Other counties” to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
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TABLE 55.—Method of shipment of bituminous coal and lignite from mines, and 
used at mines, in the United States, 1933-58 


Method of shipment from mines 


Year Shipped | Shipped Used at Total pro- 
by rail by water | Trucked mines 1 duction 
and and to final 
trucked trucked destination 
to rail to water 


THOUSAND NET TONS 


o A w. hr. IE 293, 258 13, 021 15, 463 11, 888 333, 630 
¡A AN 313, 304 15, 128 18, 739 12, 197 359, 368 
A 7⅛˙Ä•wunm 8 319, 742 18, 327 21, 960 12, 344 372, 373 
6111 A 370, 763 24, 868 27, 929 15, 528 439, 088 
1ĩö§ÄX% EE (2 (2) (2 2 445, 531 
VOSS A EE 295, 336 16, 903 25, 592 10, 714 348, 545 
%ꝓͤSͤͤdG&ͥüEüůUVE 8 331, 190 22, 229 29, 534 11, 902 394, 855 
16 JJJh!l;;ͤöÜ·ͤ·˙¹ð¹ www susu e es 380, 388 29, 493 35, 540 15, 350 460, 771 
1ͤ ³ð2³ / ee ee 425. 184 30, 240 40, 056 18, 669 514, 149 
1; ĩð A e Eu ⁵ĩð 8 482, 814 34, 018 45, 154 20, 707 582, 693 
1943 MM MO HM ð . ] 495, 863 30, 188 42, 433 21, 693 590, 177 
ôÜͤ;ẽ y ß SE 527, 136 31, 518 40, 123 20, 799 619, 576 
1048. ¹·iò¹wwAͤ ³A . n 490, 472 27, 548 41, 477 18, 120 577, 617 
1öÜdͤöĩĩoðÄ1Vw.. O ete Leese ood 450, 615 24, 642 42, 731 15, 934 533, 922 
1044 AA AA 8 527, 282 , 803 55, 859 17, 680 630, 624 
k ER 498, 104 26, 735 58, 260 16, 329 599, 518 
7;Ä˙Üt A 356, 602 21, 829 47, 786 11, 651 437, 868 
e . ete A 417, 225 27, 583 58, 286 13, 217 516, 311 
I ü A Dou m a SDD 430, 387 29, 984 58, 132 15, 162 533, 665 
TOR? oe aoe ß eee ae 375, 911 27, 746 50, 231 12, 953 466, 841 
L0 EE 362, 133 35, 648 47, 102 12, 407 457, 290 
I ³ V 8 305, 918 32, 912 44, 689 8, 187 391, 706 
9333s. ⁵³ðAi 8 355, 924 47, 476 51, 607 9, 626 464, 633 
19000 v. sSs2 usus usss 390, 015 50, 732 49, 768 10, 359 500, 874 
1öĩõĩ5ͤi : Ee 380, 471 51, 171 50, 334 10, 728 492, 704 
TODS EE 305, 642 43, 899 50, 605 10, 300 410, 446 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
17ͤÜ“b( a os ee baz 87.9 3.9 4.6 3.6 100. 0 
JJ; 8 87.2 4.2 5.2 3. 4 100. 0 
ö. oes tea tee eee Se eee cee es 85. 9 4.9 5.9 3.3 100. 0 
1986 AA A EE 84.4 5.7 6.4 8. 5 100. 0 
Loy Soul MEER Sau s Cn: (2) (2) (2) (2) 100. 0 
JJ A EE 84, 7 4. 9 7.3 3.1 100. 0 
Lu DEE 83. 9 5. 6 7.5 3.0 100. 0 
br EE 82.6 6.4 7.7 3.3 100. 0 
E EE 82.7 5. 9 7.8 3.6 100. 0 
1942 id 82, 9 5.8 7.7 3.6 100. 0 
lr VEER 84. 0 5.1 7.2 3.7 100. 0 
1044... up A aNd 85.1 5.1 6. 5 3.3 100. 0 
A ͤ -= ⁊ - ñĩ⁊ AI 84. 9 4. 8 7.2 3.1 100. 0 
1046... oe HM RN 84. 4 4.6 8.0 3.0 100. 0 
;ö§öĩõL¹:ê: EE 83. 6 4.7 8. 9 2.8 100. 0 
108 EE 83.1 4.5 9.7 2.7 100.0 
1949: iS 81. 4 5.0 10. 9 2. 7 100. 0 
ILU) ESSERE ERSTER REN ⁵ 80. 8 5.3 11.3 2.6 100. 0 
I!! A eee duit E 80. 7 5.6 10. 9 2.8 100. 0 
AAA a ⁊ĩv RS UN Su eue 80. 5 5.9 10. 8 2.8 100. 0 
IU e ricos cele a 79.2 7.8 10.3 2.7 100. 0 
J)) 78.1 8. 4 11. 4 2. 1 100. 0 
JJ ³¹¹¹ww . ³·¹¹ 8 76. 6 10. 2 11.1 2.1 100. 0 
A sence lee se maya S EE 77.9 10. 1 9.9 2.1 100. 0 
A A COMAS 77.2 10. 4 10. 2 2, 2 100. 0 
A et a N 74. 5 10. 7 12.3 2. 5 100. 0 


1 Includes coal used by mine employees, taken by locomotive tenders at tipples, used at mines for power 
and heat, transported from mines to point of use by conveyors or trams, made into beehive coke at mines, 
and all other uses at mines. 

2 Data not available. 
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TABLE 56.—Bituminous coal and lignite loaded for shipment by railroads and 
waterways in the United States, 1958, as reported by mine operators 


Net tons 
Route State 
By State Total for 
route 
RAILROAD 
Alabama Central. e 167, 313 167, 313 
TREI ST A A 750, 750 750, 750 
Colorado.........-...........- 6, 432 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe................. |1lIllinois.......................- 142, 335 177, 246 
New Mexico 28, 479 
IT dl TL EE 279, 055 
Maryland. 184, 849 
Baltimore & Ohio io — EES, 2, 332, 976 [f 32, 878, 346 
Pennsylvania 5, 856, 984 
West Virginia 24, 224, 482 
Bessemer & Lake Erie........................ Pennsylvania................- ], 335, 305 1, 335, 305 
Cambria & Indiana A — — 2, 100, 182 2, 100, 182 
Campbell’s Creek -20-200 -------- West Virginia................. 421, 446 421, 446 
Carbon County..............................- l! 1. 382, 103 1, 382, 103 
Central of Georgia Alabama See ger 38, 88, 489 
Kentucky 9, 513, 414 
Chesapeake & Ohio 8 ioo p pens 104, 057 |} 45, 778, 780 
West Virginia 36, 161, 309 
Cheswick & Harmar. Pennsylvania................. 498, 968 498, 968 
oss. , 999, 866 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy................ Missouri LII 44 J 310 61 
Wyoming j ei Hei 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ................—- (Indiana 445 50 2,797,750 
Chicago & Illinois Midland. RU 2, 694, 071 2, 694, 071 
A o 8 1, 885, 115 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Montana (bituminous) 138, 678 2, 201, 663 
North Dakota (lignite)........ 177, 870 
Chicago & North Western is up 521, yen 521, 130 
pte LL 2 2 u sus EMEN NE , 060, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. E 180307 | 1, 262, 223 
Oklahoma 17, 263 
Cunchfield ..ooocoocoococoocononcccocacocoo Ver EE 4,148,898 | 4, 148, 898 
Colorado & Southern Golor sdloo 7, 430 7, 430 
Colorado & Wyoming 4 4a‚·] 88 736, 115 736, 115 
Conemaugh & Black Lick.................... Pennsylvania 435, 628 435, 628 
Colorado—— 989, 856 
Denver & Rio Grande Western............... New Mexico. ................. See 91 SE 3, 594, 395 
ODIO PE EE EEN 10, 296 
Erie Mnn Pennsylvania Ee 285, 475 ) 295, 771 
Great Northern... e North Dakota (lignite)........ 480, 787 480, 787 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio VCC 634552 947, 171 
ED AA ME 8, 812, 476 
Illinois Central INDIANA i eee 15, 583 |} 22, 426, 717 
Kentuek7 . 13, 598, 658 
Illinois Terminal RE ————— 1, p ni 1, T i 
SA PA ) 
Interstate (Virginia CCC E 4, 158, 176 SE 
Johnstown & Stony Cree Pennsylvania 142, 076 142, 076 
Kansas City Southern 2 Oklahoma. a.. 482, 295 482, 295 
Kentucky & Tennessee Kentucky 361, 799 361, 799 
Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion................ Pennsylvania 494, 968 494, 968 
Aaabe ms. 2, 702, 141 
e u sS L Susa usss , 620 
Louisville & Nashville........................ Renten ee eres 23, 915, 622 |} 28, 144, 965 
Tennessee.-.------------------ 1, 365, 
Vi AA A de 157, 616 
Mary E EE LR ama 363, 786 863, 786 
Midland veney—— (Oklahoma . 230.80 270,906 
Minneapolis & St. Louis f! eS 068 300) 1,071, 256 
Missouri-Illinois.............................. mee DM NR 580, 133 580, 133 
KANSAS 2... ee sessceusu dde 385, 003 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. ...................... Il! A 499, 065 1. 244, 164 
Oklahoma. 360, 096 


523970—59— —9 
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TABLE 56.—Bituminous coal and lignite loaded for shipment by railroads and 
waterways in the United States, 1958, as reported by mine operators—Continued 


Net tons 
Route State 
RAILROAD—Ccontinued 
Arkansas 268, 867 
Missouri Paine. Panses᷑———.—.—.— > ala 429949 
Mison 60, 404 
i A musu pina EA ——— € ch ee 943, 633 
ennsylvania................- k 
Monongahela (West irginia ` 4, 991, 550 5, 780, 983 
Mond cicle oss Pennsylvania 1, 143, 696 1, 143, 696 
New York Central (includes coal shipped I dion eem Honc ery YE 125 300 
over Kanawha & Michigan, Kelley’s Creek, Oho a ee 7 2 688 679 18, 973, 193 
Toledo & Ohio Central, and Zanesville & Pennsvlvania AA CM ANE 4. 985. 141 ` 
Western). y CVVT 587 
West Virginia 3, 287, 640 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis h. uzy 22222 4, 939, 366 4, 939, 366 
Kentucky 3, 089, 668 
Norfolk & Western Virgini s 14, 057, 687 f 36, 133, 700 
West Virginia 18, 986, 345 
Montana (bituminous)........ 93, 703 
Northern Paciflc.............................. North Dakota (lignite) 729, 721 951, 688 
i Washington 128, 264 
Pacific sss)“. . .........-.-1[-.-... Eeer 8 61, 256 61, 256 
Illinois 2. 831 
Pennsylvania oun EE S 030, Bes 23, 266, 191 
Pennsylvania 16, 269, 188 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erilee „ % : 706, 287 
Pittsburg & Shawmut........................ 2:00:25 Sus 877, 070 877, 070 
Gi ³ AA 718, 095 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. Wheat Ve F 48, 000 776, 297 
West Virginia 10, 202 
St. Louis & Belleville Electric Ry. Co nes rs we ce 22: 1, 694, 315 1, 694, 315 
Alabama... . .. . code aoe .. - 838, 233 
ATKADIAS. oca cuco 51, 966 
St. Louis-San Francisco LEC 264, 508 2, 139, 793 
Missouri 519, 879 
Oklahoma —I—- 465, 207 
B00 ER d SDT North Dakota (lignite) ` 297, 265 207, 265 
Alabama. 282, 529 
ad ĩðz aD bes 392, 677 
Sh ³ / Su ur Kentucky 433, 310 2, 771, 147 
Tennessee 987, 039 
Virginia...-------------------- 675, 592 
Southern Iowa ll lll lll. aA 8 5 15, 761 15, 761 
III ĩðV // ⁰ A 8 Tennessee 674, 769 674, 769 
Tennessee Central. «6 TVCCCCTC SI E 506, 729 506, 729 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.......... AIRDBIDS 2. oe E 2, 535. 172 2, 535, 172 
Toledo, Peoria, & Western ier. ĩ 8 433, 863 433, 863 
Union Pacific ___. . ͤ%„„N . SES SCH E ) 1,179,313 
LR EE Pennsylvania................. 279, 875 279, 875 
A . LLL E Utah. 2 nene ERE 884, 183 884, 183 
A A ld 88 Me Vigna 13, 347 955 13, 355, 368 
/ ð5Vwꝛꝛꝛæ A 7, 
Wa - (conri DEE 151, 785 499, 741 
Western Allegheny..........................- Pennsylvania 146, 925 146, 925 
Maryland 261, 534 
Western Maryland........................... Pennsvlvania................- 401, 222 4, 304, 888 
West Virginia................- 3, 642, 132 
Woodward Iron Company Alabama 760, 651 760, 651 


Total railroad shipments UU — : . 305, 642, 101 305, 642. 101 
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TABLE 56.—Bituminous coal and lignite loaded for shipment by railroads and 
waterways in the United States, 1958, as reported by mine operators—Continued 


Net tons 
Route State 
WATERWAY 
Allegheny River...........................-.. Pennsylvania. ...............- 
Black Warrior River Alabama..........-...-...---- 
Green A AA Kentucky..................... 
Illinois River. ................................ e x s 
Inland Water Way... 0...22- Alabama....................-. 
Kanawha River West Virginia 
Kentucky River Dg CC a er OA 
ennsylvania................- , 336, 
Monongahela Rlver ecce F 4.289.320 |) 20, 586, 370 
AT A Sl s sus 153, 054 
Indiana....................... 2, 109, 180 
Ohio River ¿u sl ĩðVN c sO sO SQ. Kentuck e 3, 132, 541 9, 984, 092 
r ³˙»Wꝛ W» ⁰ c susu 3, 675, 350 
West Virginia 913, 967 
Tennessee River Tennesse 478, 768 478, 768 
Tradewater River Kentucky....................- 88, 666 88, 666 
Total waterway shipments. ............|...............................-. 43, 899, 096 | 43,899,096 
Total loaded at mines for shipment by -2.2.2 -...--.---- 349, 541, 197 | 349, 541, 197 
railroads and waterways. 
sh pped by truck from mine 10 final destina A 50, 604, 429 | 50, 604, 429 
tio 
Usedatmlne!. 2:2: 22 22:222ac-2 20 ³ ⁰ ¹üàààAaAA ocesaoegsy 10, 299, 921 | 10, 299, 921 
Total production; 1056 since oca 410, 445, 547 | 410, 445, 547 


1 Includes coal used by mine employees, taken by locomotive tenders at tipples, used at mines for power 
and heat, t orted from mines to point of use by conveyors, pipelines, or trams, made into beehive coke 
at mines, an dal other uses at mines. 
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CONSUMPTION 


The statistics on consumption of bituminous coal and lignite, 
by major consumer classes, are based upon complete coverage of-all 
consumers in each class except “Other manufacturing and mining 
Industries” and “Retail deliveries to other consumers.” The figures 
for each of these 2 categories are based upon a monthly sample 
approximating 35-percent coverage. A new benchmark representing 
complete coverage for “Other manufacturing and mining industries” 
was established for 1954, based upon data from the Census of Man- 
ufactures and the Census of Mineral Industries. The new bench- 
mark for “Retail deliveries to. other consumers" for 1954 represents 
the residual tonnage not otherwise accounted for and includes some 
coal shipped by truck from mine to final destination. 

Data for each month are determired by matching identical plants 
reporting for the latest month with those for the previous month, 
calculating the percentage of change from the previous month, and 
applying this percentage change to the published figure for the pre- 
vious month. The results obtained have been reasonably reliable 
over a period of years. A detailed analysis of the eem A rant 
of the new benchmarks and tbe revisions in “Cement mills," “Steel 
and rolling mills," and “Bunker, foreign and lake vessels," is given 
in Bureau of Mines Weekly Coal Report 2113, March 14, 1958. 
The above described revisions apply to the figures in table 57 for 
1933-58. The total of classes shown approximates total consumption 
and is a much more reliable figure than “calculated” consumption 
based on production, imports, exports, and changes in stocks, be- 
cause certain significant items of stocks are not included in year- 
end stocks. See figure 14. 
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TABLE 57.—Consumption of bituminous coal and lignite, by consumer class, with 
retail deliveries in the United States, 1933-58, in thousand net tons 


Manufacturing and mining industries 


Steel 


and [Cement 
mills 


Other 


manufac- 


turing 
and 


Retail 


deliv- 
eries to | Total of 
other | classes 
con- jshown ? 
sumers 6 


eee | eee — r — — — ——— ——— —— | 6 — 


PO e O pe 
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8888888 
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5,006 | 36,780 
5,031 | 33,651 
3,627 | 32,314 
2,198 | 27,120 
1,567 | 25,989 
1,451 | 25,647 
1,454 | 26,272 
2, 063 , 199 
2, 826 í 

3,428 | 32,454 
3,068 | 32,325 
3,900 | 36,484 


Electric| Bunker,| Rall- 
power | foreign | roads 
Year and month | util- and class 
ities! | lake D? 
vessel ? 
lr 8 27,088 | 2,298 | 72,548 
19384.............- 29, 707 | 2,423 | 76,037 
1985. ls os , 936 | 2,083 | 77,109 
1030 ĩð 38,104 | 3,052 | 86, 391 
19333 EE 41,045 | 3,433 | 88, 080 
1938_______.... , 440 | 2,310 | 73,921 
1930... cocus ; 2, 764 | 79, 072 
1940.............. 49,126 | 2,989 | 85,130 
1941.............- ; 9,304 | 97,384 
1042... 22-29 8 63, 472 9, 226 |115, 410 
111111 74,036 | 3, 042 130, 283 
1984. .. ..: , 656 3, 069 132, 049 
1 E 1,603 | 3,192 |125,120 
A 2 — 68, 743 | 2,632 |110, 166 
1984444 8 6,009 | 3,087 : 
I 95,620 | 2, 552 
1989 80,610 | 2,056 | 68, 123 
o 88,262 2,042 | 60, 969 
Kr VEER 101,898 | 2,220 | 54,005 
1050 8 103,309 | 1,839 | 37, 962 
1 .--------- 112,283 | 1,839 27, 735 
1954... 8 115,235 | 1,244 | 17,370 
1055. ͤ 140,550 | 1,499 | 15,473 
1880 8 154, 1, 470 , 308 
1957: 
January 15, 669 6 978 
February - ----- 12, 937 7 802 
March. 13, 565 17 865 
April.......- 12, 237 120 729 
N 12, 322 185 685 
June. 12, 210 191 614 
EE 12, 443 183 621 
August 13, 034 185 671 
September. 12, 469 170 619 
October........ 13, 521 165 626 
November..... 13, 345 113 607 
December...... 13, 646 22 584 
Total. 157,398 | 1, 364 8, 401 
1958: 
January. 14, 563 |........ 521 
February 13. 352 3 452 
March 13, 165 3 400 
April.. , 290 41 320 
Mar 11, 012 106 276 
June 11, 183 124 227 
July............ 11, 821 121 191 
August 12, 381 141 197 
September..... 12, 087 137 215 
October 13, 094 137 281 
November 13, 265 111 282 
December 15, 715 31 363 
Total 152, 928 955 | 3, 725 


00 
Com 
Co 
X 


1 Federal Power Commission. 
3 Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


$ Association of American Railroads. 


uses, including locomotive, powerhouse, shop, and station fuel. 
4 Estimates based upon reports collected from a selected list of representative steel and rolling mills. 
5 Estimates based upon reports collected from a selected list of representative manufacturing plants. 
6 Estimates based upon reports collected from a selected list of representative retailers. Includes some 


coal shipped by truck from mine to final destination. 


Ore and Coal Exchange. 
Represents consumption of bituminous coal and lignite for all 


7 The total of classes shown approximates total consumption. The calculation of consumption from 


production, imports, exports, an 


cause certain significant items of stocks are not included in year-end stocks. 
Lake and Tidewater docks, stocks at other intermediate storage piles between mine and consumer, 


and coal in transit. 


changes in stocks is not as accurate as the Total of classes shown" be- 
These items are: Stocks on 
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TABLE 58.—Fuel economy in consumption of coal at electric-utility powerplants 
in the United States, 1919-58 


Coal con-| Index Coal con-| Index Coal con-| Index 


sumed | numbers sumed | numbers sumed | numbers 
Year per kilo- | based on Year per kilo- | based on Year per kilo- | based on 
watt hour] 1919 as watt hour| 1919 as watt hour| 1919 as 
(pounds) 100 (pounds) 100 (pounds) 100 
1919........ 3. 20 100.0 || 1933 1. 46 45.6 || 1947........ 1.31 40. 9 
1920........ 3. 00 93.8 || 19344. 1.45 45.3 || 1948........ 1. 30 40. 6 
1921.......- 2. 70 84.4 || 1935________ ]. 44 45.0 || 1949........ ]. 24 38.8 
1922 2. 50 78.1 || 1936........ 1. 44 45.0 || 1950.......- ]. 19 37.2 
1923........ 2. 40 75.0 || 1937.......- 1, 44 45.0 || 1951 ]. 14 85. 6 
1924. 2. 20 68.8 || 1938________ 1. 40 43.8 || 1952........ 1.10 94.4 
1925........ 2. 00 62.5 || 1939 ]. 38 43.1 || 1953........ 1.06 83.1 
1926........ 1. 90 59.4 || 1040........ 1. 34 41.9 || 1954........ . 99 30. 9 
1927 1. 82 56.9 1941 1. 34 41.9 || 1955. . 95 29.7 
1928________ 1.78 54.1 1942 1. 30 40.6 || 1956 — 94 29. 4 
1929 1. 66 51.9 || 1943 1. 30 40.6 || 1957 . 93 29.1 
1930.......- 1. 60 50.0 || 1944________ 1. 29 40.3 || 1958.......- . 90 28.1 
1931........ 1. 52 47. 5 || 1945 1. 30 40. 6 
1932.......- 1. 49 46. 6 || 1946........ 1. 29 40. 9 


POUNDS PER KILOWATT -HOUR 
3 


1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 


FiGURB 15.— Trend in fuel economy at electric-utility, powerplants inf{the, United 
States, 1920-58. 
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RELATIVE RATE OF GROWTH OF MINERAL FUELS AND 
WATERPOWER 


Information on the trends in consumption of the various energy 
fuels and waterpower is presented in the Review of Mineral-Fuel 
Industries, Minerals Yearbook, volume II, 1958. 


STOCKS 


The figures on stocks are based on complete coverage for all cate- 
gories except “Other — and mining industries" and “Re- 
tail dealer stocks." Stocks for these two categories are based on 
samples, and the statistical procedure followed is that for calculating 
total consumption. 


TABLE 59.—Stocks of bituminous coal and lignite in hands of commercial con- 
sumers and in retail dealers’ yards in the United States, 1957—58 


Days' supply at current rate of consumption on date of stock taking 


Manufacturing and mining 
industries 
Total stocks 
Date (net tons) Electric] Rail- Other 
power | roads manu- | Retail | Total 
Utilities (class Di Oven Steel factur- | dealers 
coke and [Cement] ing 
plants | rolling | mills and 
mills mining 
indus- 
tries 
1957 
Jan. 91.22.2255 22 73, 182, 000 86 25 42 27 53 45 4 53 
Feb. 28...------------ 71, 508, 000 91 28 42 29 50 45 5 55 
Marr... 8 2, 160, 000 98 25 44 33 49 49 6 60 
Apr. 30.. .------------ 73, 548, 000 108 28 45 38 50 52 7 66 
May 31..............- 76, 307, 000 115 80 47 44 55 58 14 78 
June 8 78, 531, 000 117 36 48 61 61 62 18 76 
NEE 75, 260, 000 118 33 40 52 94 62 19 76 
Aug. 31..............- 77, 889, 000 117 30 43 55 53 59 14 78 
Sept. 30............... 80, 021, 000 121 32 45 47 58 58 12 74 
OCG. Bl 8 81, 583, 000 117 31 50 37 59 50 8 71 
ov, RE 81, 520, 000 115 31 53 31 59 48 9 71 
Deo. dls cinco lana 80, 779, 000 114 34 60 30 58 48 7 71 
1958 
JAM: WEE 77, 355, 000 104 39 61 23 60 45 5 65 
Feb. 88. 72, 264, 000 97 38 59 21 56 41 3 60 
Mar. 312222 70, 922, 000 106 46 60 25 56 46 4 68 
Apr. 33 71, 296, 000 121 52 65 32 51 51 7 79 
C L o Sul s 72, 613, 000 133 57 65 34 48 55 13 87 
June 00 8 74, 646, 000 131 65 63 48 57 18 87 
July 31_....... 71, 144, 000 124 67 55 38 46 58 20 84 
A . . . . ee 72, 256, 000 120 63 51 87 52 56 15 79 
FG a 74, 020, 000 123 56 50 39 53 49 11 75 
O Ct gl o. cece eas 77, 807, 000 120 45 50 56 54 10 74 
0V. . 77, 212, 000 114 41 50 37 63 48 11 72 
Dec. 3 I 76, 285, 000 96 29 52 29 61 49 8 65 
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PRICES 
TABLE 60.—Average value per ton, f.o.b. mines, of bituminous coal and lignite 


produced in the United States, 1957-58, by States 


1958 


1957 
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E A 
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| a e 
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Y AAA el su uns saya 
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South Dakota (lignite)..........|.........- 
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TABLE 61.—Production and average value per ton, f.o.b. mines, sold in open 
market and not sold in open market, 1958, by States 


Production (net tons) 


Not sold in 
open market 


Total 


Average value per ton, f.o.b. 
mines 


Sold in | Not sold 


State 
Sold ín open 
market 
Alabama 4, 625, 091 
AIASES. EE 753, 33 
Arizona 3, 924 
ArKansSasS....... -22 361, 982 
Colorado.....................- ; 
Eeer ee 8, 751 
ie. es su a 43, 370, 050 
Indiana... ... . ce . . . . . . . Eds 15, 016, 550 
bra EE 1,178, 613 
a Sawa susu 823, 322 
Kentucky. J 58, 927, 006 
he d .. .. -= 837, 738 
Missouri —— 2, 590, 271 
Montana: 
Bituminous .... 192, 112 
sr APA 93, 608 
Total Montana 285, 720 
New Mexico 105, 064 
Sn Dakota (lignite)....... 2, 270, 693 
SA eke 512, 954 
bona EE 1, 343, 237 
Pennsylvania................. , 997, 065 
pouti Da Dakota (lignite) ........ 19, 571 
J Su S D 6, 710, 721 
Lon e SE 2, 741, 907 
Virginia 26, 577, 919 
ashing ton 237, 018 
West Virginia. .. .. e 105, 781, 731 
Wyoming .......-.. 976, 271 
Feel! 8 347, 153, 111 


22 
66, 311, 805 
837, 738 


410, 445, 547 


open in open Total 
market market 
85. 25 $7. 33 $6. 47 
9. 15 7. 00 9. 13 
5. 64 8. 50 7. 03 
7. 54 6. 62 7. 33 
5. 18 9. 62 6. 47 
5.00 |.......... 5. 00 
4. 03 3.10 4. 02 
3. 89 3. 78 8. 89 
3. 02 EE 3. 52 
A Dl |. c 4.51 
4.13 6.27 4. 36 
„„ 3. 77 
4. 29 4. 76 4. 29 
6. 25 2. 82 5. 94 
2.94 Iced seca 2. 34 
4. 97 2. 82 4. 84 
6. 18 6. 00 6. 15 
2. 33 2. 50 2. 34 
4. 04 3.14 3. 94 
6.11 9.24 6. 66 
4.81 6. 59 5. 52 
4.00 |.......... 4.00 
3. 83 3. 24 3. 83 
5. 05 6. 38 5. 70 
4. 85 5. 73 4. 86 
7.73 8. 88 7.80 
5.15 6. 59 5. 32 
3. 48 3.71 š. 57 
4. 58 6.41 4. 86 
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LIGNITE 


TABLE 62.—Summary of number of mines, production, value, men working 
daily, days operated, number of man-days worked, output per man per day, 
and detailed operations at underground and strip lignite mines in the United 
States, 1958, by States ! 


Item Montana North South Total 
Dakota Dakota 
OPERATIONS AT UNDERGROUND MINES 
Number of mines 5 EE ces 6 
Shot from solid... net tons.. 15, 622 8,049 |...........- 18, 671 
Cut by machines "d Fo REIR, EE DEREN NAA DER | oe cee suu oe 
Total production do.... 15, 622 3,049 |..........-- 18, 671 
Number of cutting machines 4 4 4ᷓ ꝶ½: ee 
Average output per machine Reer y VE 
Underground production cut by machine pereent-2 AMA surat 8 
Average value per ton $4. 27 $4. 73 |... . $4. 34 
Average number of men working daily 201 5222 25 
Average number of days worked_.... I... .....- 117 | F 117 
Number of man-days worked . .............. LL c cL s 2, 948 586 |... s 2, 934 
Average tons per man per day. 6.65 0.20 Muse secteur 6. 36 
OPERATIONS AT STRIP MINES 
Number of strip mines. À 4 36 1 
Face 8 net tons 77, 986 | 2, 310, 809 19, 571 2, 408, 366 
Average value per Lon... $1. 95 $2. 33 $4. 00 2. 34 
Number of shovels and draglines 4 54 3 61 
Average number of men working daily 22 322 9 353 
Average number of days worked 04 202 266 197 
Number of man-days worked__..... ..-- l.l LLL... 2,078 65, 159 2, 300 69, 627 
Average tons per man per dag 37. 53 35. 46 8.19 34. 59 
TOTAL OPERATIONS AT ALL LIGNITE MINES 
Number of mines 9 37 1 47 
Production (net tons): 
SBIDDed DY Tall ß Ee 73,657 | 1,685,643 |...........- 1, 750, 300 
Shipped Dy tren eege 19, 898 326, 869 19, 371 366, 138 
Used at mines 3h 53 301, 346 200 301, 599 
S ²˙¹iAuͥͥ ͥ ⁰⁰ TR 93, 608 2, 313, 858 19, 571 2, 427, 037 
Average value per ton... $2. 34 82. 34 $4. 00 $2. 35 
Average number of men working daily 42 327 9 378 
Average number of days worked 105 201 266 192 
Number of man-days worked ——— 4, 426 65, 745 2, 390 72, 561 
Average tons per man per day, -2-0 21. 15 35. 19 8. 19 33. 45 


1 Exclusive of Texas (lignite). 

2 Includes coal loaded at mines directly into railroad cars and hauled by trucks to railroad sidings. 

3 Includes coal transported from mines to point of use by conveyor belts or trams, used by mine employees, 
taken by locomotive tenders at tipples, used at mines for power and heat, made into beehive coke at mines, 
and all other uses at mines. 
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FOREIGN TRADE š 


Imports of bituminous coal and lignite are very small. Exports 
have been an important item of foreign trade for many years, particu- 
larly since the close of World War II. 


MILLION NET TONS 
60 


O 
1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 


FiaGurE 16.—Exports of bituminous coal and lignite from the United States to 
Canada and Mexico and overseas, 1910-58. 


TABLE 63.—Bituminous coal! imported for consumption in the United States, 
1956-58, by countries and customs districts, in net tons 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Country and customs district 1956 1957 1958 
Country: 
North America: Canada — ac cc eee 353, 899 366, 506 306, 940 
Europe: Germany, West ... Lc -lL-- c cel ccce cec ce ec 1802 |: auci (2) 
M esse ct ee ³ĩ¹¹ꝛ cc ꝛ -ůAörů· ae ee 355, 701 366, 506 306, 940 
Customs district: 

J611: so IS 260 202 140 
Di A A ee urus Su aus AA AA (2) 
e A ß AS EE EA 45 
Duluth and Superior e eA E cose 67 
Maine and New Hampshire 212, 119 217, 376 190, 290 
Montana and Idaho NNN 137, 264 137, 418 98, 359 
New YORR . ee ee i A 386 1, 648 |___ mem 
North Carolina RTTE ³Ü¹ .] PANA 
ae o a 04 AAA 8 
P A A AA 146 
NI A E A Ze e 5, 163 9, 862 17, 893 

!A A A RAE 355, 701 366, 506 306, 940 


1 Includes slack, culm, and lignite. 

2 Less than 1 ton. 

3 In the Minerals Yearbook, 1956, p. 110, table 58, figures for the 1954 Alaska customs district should be 
changed to read 606 net tons; delete Hawaii. 


3 Figures on imports and exports compiled by M. B. Price and E. D. Page, of the Bureau of Mines, from 
records of the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 64.—Exports of bituminous coal, by country groups, 1949-53 (average) 
and 1954-58, in thousand net tons 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Overseas (all other countries) 


Canada 
(includ- 
ing West | Miq- 

Year New- | Indies | uelon, Grand 
found- | and Ber- | South total 
land) |Central| muda, | Amer- [Europe 
and | Amer-| and ica 
Mexico| ica! | Green- 

land 
1949-53 (average)...| 20, 508 104 6 | 1,833 | 13,277 38, 287 
1^ 0 15, 964 58 (2) 1,385 | 10,471 | 3,049 | 114 |.......- 31, 041 
C70 asas 17, 232 51 6 | 1,447 | 28,677 | 3,726 | 138 51, 277 
RR as 20, 7 40 2 | 2,828 | 41, 156 e y 95, 553 
1957..... 3 318, 493 35 432, 269 |349,701 | 5,673 | 271 |.......- 76, 446 
1958989... 12, 269 34 1 | 1,452 | 32,879 | 3,550 | 95 50, 280. 


1 Includes Bahamas and Panama. 
2 Less than 1,000 tons. 
3 Revised figure, 


TABLE 65.—Bituminous coal exported from the United States, 1955-58, by 
countries, in net tons 1 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Baus. Su. Su SSS 1,911 2, 350 1,134 1,211 
Canada ceca cd 17, 185, 204 20, 654, 885 | 218, 444, 040 12, 235, 447 
Central America: 
Costa Rice cow . . . . . e .. tege tere 25 125 8 120 
ElISAlVadOPb..:2::22 2502. usus A 245 120 45 
el a JJ A A 290 1, 032 360 160 
———— — ——— A EE 00 140 65 
Other "Central Amerita................. 25 A 8 25 25 
Greenland u, ß 4,485 |.............- 2/204 ieee u... 
M ellé 2222 uz cee :b́ 88 46, 548 50, 059 47, 913 33, 997 
West Indies: 
British: 
Barbados. AA E ³ / 8 ö 537 
CT 12, 631 5, 468 51 888 
Trinidad and Tobago. ............. 3,3 1, 975 2, 237 653 
NA NAA 30, 804 27, 863 30, 905 29, 404 
Dominican Republie..................- 75 548 230 218 
Fenen!n .! A 3, 304 2, 249 1, 259 988 
l! = A AA WEE 
Total North America. ..............- 17, 288, 940 20, 746, 819 | 3 18, 531, 587 12, 303, 758. 
South America: 
A ĩÜ AA.. eege 64, 743 1, 518, 775 914, 006 216, 186. 
EI 13, 538 14, 454 r ith 
PPI ua Sua se 1, 115, 433 969, 383 1, 059, 802 977, 988. 
A A 139, 285 222, 819 194, 333 192, 694 
A D cue spetta an cies. 3, 390 44 
See deer ee 2:080. AA EEN 7 
ru See 111, 433 101, 634 95, 564 65, 143. 
Other er South America .........- 50 116 127 267 
Total South America. 1, 447, 171 2, 827, 181 2, 268, 425 1, 452, 329: 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 65.—Bituminous coal exported from the United States, 1955-58, by 
countries, in net tons '—Continued 
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Country 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Europe 
ee . 809, 807 1, 353, 150 926, 780 1, 083, 078 
ß asc cr pu EE 2,900 |. sasuoscióna os 
Belgium-Luxembourg...................... 1, 142, 452 1, 858, 980 2, 146, 214 2, 280, 116 
Denmark... o uuu A 88 357, 752 363, 954 355, 551 495, 
AA — 188, 772 421, 773 242, 266 102, 960 
A ͤ y ⁰ E ENS 1. 016, 888 6, 589, 043 27, 116, 005 3, 000, 913 
Germany, West.....-.--..-..-------------- 6, 678, 504 10, 243,077 | 3 15, 569, 712 9, 708, 332 
Gibraltar u su A MEUS 22, 3 23, 663 22, 305 7, 158 
G ee 151, 934 127, 613 212, 043 74, 129 
A A toca EE 167,819 |... 8 
rr ³ĩðäĩ A 6, 417 7, 180 8 447 |--.----------- 
A EE AA AA A 516, 970 
) c 6, 056, 130 7, 550, 640 3 8, 761, 669 980, 027 
Net “sta eer 4, 641, 931 6, 593, 0 „062, 5, 515, 399 
IN OF %Ä§́ů⁰O—1?»“2ůBů . 8 459, 956 392, 258 2 367, 525 214, 799 
Poland i e ß ES ss u e sacs co 85, 388 52, 223 
Portugal- cs s 2 ¿u SSS so l. me s.s 76, 317 204, 153 303, 744 221, 709 
1e) BARON 433, 096 358, 707 757, 029 133, 402 
Sode u. A 656, 223 903, 947 , 282, 666 788, 379 
, 58, 552 266, 989 402, 421, 
e EE 378, 709 501, 088 648, 835 263, 872 
United Kingdom...............--..-.--..-- 4, 850, 677 2, 754, 117 1, 748, 879 20, 156 
TUTO VO u. l recs corea as cts 690, 284 636, 302 510, 234 389, 222 
Total Europe... ci uule ecce ecsesssesase 28, 676, 756 41, 156, 403 | 2 49, 701, 122 32, 878, 332 
Asia: 
o ß aa 45, 409 47, 695 44, 170 24, 479 
E A my A E 705 2, 259 1, 903 553 
ll ³ÄW. 8 2, 760, 495 3, 178, 329 4, 872, 589 3, 209, 133 
Korea, Republic of......................... 919, 129 280, 257 754, 645 225, 877 
Ol 8 32 350 32 
et ĩ·- A 3, 725, 860 3, 508, 890 5, 673, 339 3, 550, 079 
Africa: 
A ³¹wmꝛꝛmaAaA kd ko | deua EnEEEEE 58, 097 138, 928 |.............. 
NAAA cesses 65, 302 128, 763 26, 125 11, 506 
Belgian Congo —— rr ss Ó(€——  — 
anary Islands 12, 830 8, 375 12, 382 9, 192 
NAAA 8 10,894 A 222272 
Madeira Island. ........................... ], 680 4,149 8800 
OLOCO 2.222 u 2 2 yd 2 VE š 22, 316 11,496 |... 2x 
ilo nr mm usss us 14,416 32, 159 82, 590 
RI) ch, 6 11, 340 13,806 |.............. 
United Arab Republic (Egypt Region) !. 31, 772 49, 454 84, 810 24, 470 
Other Africa____.... .. .. A 5, 912 5, 412 |... colorc 17, 450 
Total nie.. 138, 529 313, 216 271, 066 95, 208 
Grand tot“... 51, 277, 256 68, 552, 629 | 3 76, 445, 529 50, 279, 706 


t Amounts stated do not include fuel or bunker coal loaded on vessels engaged in foreign trade, 
"AED 1 444,806 tons in 1955, 498,967 tons in 1956, 419,360 tons in 1957, and 358,519 tons in 1958. 


3 French Morocco 
4 Effective J divi 1, 1958, 
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TABLE 66.—Bituminous coal exported from the United States, 1955-58, by 
customs districts, in net tons 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Customs district 1955 1956 1957 1958 
North Atlantic: 
Connecticut AAA 8 AA 
Maine and New Hampshire 13, 206 1, 383 12, 165 1, 803 
Massachusetts 47 2, 274 7, 341 58 
New York. ß A 4,072 1,675 8, 282 656 
Philadelphia 201, 844 464, 432 617, 457 342, 737 
Rhode Island O EES, EES OAL A 
South Atlantic: 
, e ... ceredsluwu 8, 643, 684 4, 789, 671 4, 913, 765 8, 452, 683 
North Oarolina_._........ ⁵ A 
fr A, 29, 308, 882 42, 158,581 | 1 51, 212, 392 33, 864, 445 
Gulf Coast: 
FIOrld8- ecc S 2 Sass A ³ðü 8 99 |... 
Galveston............. .. .. 119 66 8 
hr. 8 648, 862 241, 002 123, 399 118, 156 
New Orleans 43, 473 1 11, 761 6, 176 
Mexican border: 
MS sone eee Ilus S EE 105 88 49 114 
(Lu EE 272 2, 038 4, 556 24, 632 
L ))))õͤ 8 327 180 142 160 
Pacific Coast: 
e . . . ....-..- 33, 187 AA 45,403 |.............. 
G ³· so SLE quA 20,157 Meester 555, 524 27, 232 
San Diego... EE TO PP ...» “GO PRA 
San Franciseo......... .. . . l 43, 6152 143, 427 191, 558 
Washington —n .. . . . . ... ... l.l... 67,413 426 99, 832 83, 160 
Northern border: 
tele See 460, 188 446, 1 286, 697 146 
Bel ⁵³ðà E EA 891, 817 1, 081, 059 1717, 255 157, 384 
DOE OG cisco 30, 967 16, 866 30, 820 45, 090 
Duluth and Superior....................... 61, 209 171, 042 66, 187 70, 489 
rr ³ ⁰-V/ddddd E A AN 3, 723 
Mehg ans.. . . ...... uu 1, 995, 191 1, 162, 505 1, 141, 216 1, 930 
Minnesota 03 EE Ax Sus 701 
Montana and Idaho.................... ooo. 298 1 1 
/ rh AA aea 10, 682, 968 11, 871, 058 11, 984, 090 65 
Rochesterrrerrrrr . ... .. .. . .... . .. eee , 964, 2, 773, 170 1 2, 905, 362 1, 581, 147 
St. Lawrence 983, 437 38, 873 1, 178, 122 , 380 
o ß eg 1,326 AAA DEER 4 
Miscellaneous 
All ³ðW¹ ³Ü¹¹¹wm·· H [zn o A su... s da 
Fiete ⁵ Ii t 88 
Totalt EEN 51, 277, 256 68, 552, 629 | 1 76, 445, 529 50, 279, 706 
1 Revised figure. 


2 Includes 74,410 tons in 1955, 2,738,653 tons in 1956, 381,668 tons in 1957, and 58,630 tons in 1958 representing 
estimated data for which district breakdown is not available. 


TABLE 67.—Shipments of bituminous coal to possessions and other areas 
administered by the United States, 1956-58, in net tons 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Territory 1956 1957 1958 
GUA oot eo O E, 6 883833 
h aaa aa 7, 610 4, 555 1, 209 
Arr.; yd PA A 1 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


The United States supplied 432 million tons of bituminous coal, 
anthracite, and lignite, or 16 percent of the world output, in 1958. 

Most coal-producing countries in Europe enjoyed slightly increased 
production during 1958; however, consumption requirements of the 
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principal coal-producing countries om the European Continent 


exceeded available supplies. 


offset a large part of the deficit. 


Production from the United States 


TABLE 68.—World production of bituminous coal, anthracite, and lignite, by 
countries, 1954-58, in thousand short tons ! 


{Compiled by Pearl J. Thompson and Berenice B. Mitchell] 


Country 


North America: 
Canada 


United c 


Anthracite (Pennsylvania).............. 


Bituminous 


South America: 
Bracil: Bituminous (including lignite 
raz ituminous (inclu ignite 
Chile: Bituminous (mined)........... 
Colombia: Bituminous. . 


Eur 
Austria: 
gn. 
Belgium: Bituminous and anthracite- 
ia et i 
nthrac 2222 


Lignite (including bituminous)... 
Czechoslova 


L 
EE Bituminous and anthracite.. 
aly: 
l Ligne. and anthracite....... 


L 
Portugal: 


Bituminous and anthracite 3 


Lignito* AAA os else 
Saar: Bituminous. ................... 
Spain: 

Bituminous and anthracite....... 

A d suro 8 


Svalbard (Spitsbergen): Bituminous 44 — 


Sweden: Bituminous................. 
See footnotes at end of table. 


EE Ñ —ñä———— — EE A — 
— | eee | oe | EH 


— — —— ————— || cE H — — [| oe er te oe 


wÑ || eee Ü coe — —— EE 
m | “anam eee — | —— | O — 


183 
7, 419 
32, 475 


137 
11, 787 


3 150 


3 150 
13, 867 


29, 321 
57, 100 


3, 


63, 626 
2, 555 


3, 200 
147, 183 
236, 961 
103, 052 


2, 013 
1, 077 


2, 895 
23, 826 
265 


798 - 


898 

13, 095 
281 
104, 699 
8, 313 


625 
172 


330 

7, 800 
18, 103 
15, 907 
2, 927 


3 760 
352 
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TABLE 68.—World production of bituminous coal, anthracite, and lignite, by 
countries, 1954-58, in thousand short tons '—Continued 


Country 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1 
Europe—Continued 
Switzerland: Bituminous and anthracite 
nt ENEE 11 11 11 11 11 
Peni and anthracite.............- 268, 612 304, 941 334, 772 360, 455 385, 809 
SE 114, 010 126, 348 138, 340 149, 914 160, 937 
United 1 King am: Bituminous and anthra- 
A see A A 250, 942 248, 188 248, 646 250, 464 241, 721 
Yugoslavia: 
Bituminous............................- 1, 089 1, 250 1, 358 1, 353 1, 332 
¡Ar AAA teet Leer E 18, 972 15, 510 17, 403 18, 497 20, 028 
r •AA aai 1, 460, 449 | 1, 547,033 | 1,615, 334 | 1, 673, 542 | 1, 713, 615 
Asia: | 
Afghanistan: Bituminous. .................- 17 25 26 s 22 
China: Bituminous, anthracite, and lignite.. 88, 100 102, 700 116, 700 144, 100 297, 600 
India: Bituminous.......................... 1, 306 42, 813 43, 994 48, 720 50, 777 
Indonesia: Bituminous...................... 992 897 914 788 661 
1 Bituminous 6 278 270 209 194 187 
apan: 
Bituminous and anthracite.............. 47, 088 46, 763 51, 318 57, 025 54, 300 
€ ER SE 1, 592 1, 1,676 1, 832 1, 744 
N North: Anthracite and lignite 2 1, 860 3, 500 4, 500 5, 500 7, 600 
Republic of: Anthracite................. 982 1, 442 2, 001 2, 691 2, 944 
Malaya: Bituminonsg sss 251 230 204 171 75 
Pakistan: Bituminous....................... 621 608 722 578 669 
Philippines: Bituminougs s. 132 143 168 211 119 
Taiwan: Bituminous— 2, 334 2, 600 2, 788 3, 214 8, 508 
Thailand: Lignite 7 44 110 138 
Turkey (mined): 
Bituminous_.....-. ... NES NEE 6, 295 6, 058 6, 490 6, 917 7, 234 
v Lignite %ͥͤͥͤͥ C 2, 315 2, 663 3, 318 3, 899 4, 212 
e 
North: Antbhraeite 1, 099 1,213 1, 213 3 1, 200 3 1, 200 
South: Anthracite wb eee 13 22 
Total EE 195, 269 213, 477 236, 339 277, 193 433, 012 
Africa: 
Algeria: Bituminous and anthracite 834 333 327 260 169 
Belgian Congo: Bituminousg . 418 529 463 477 324 
Madagascar: Bituminoua ss A aD Ree ee ene rae 8 
Morocco: Southern zone: Anthracite 536 515 531 574 562 
Mozambique: Bituminous................... 157 191 240 298 273 
Nigeria: Bituminous...-... . . . 712 839 882 913 1, 036 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of: 
Southern Rhodesia: Bituminous.......... 3, 029 3, 654 3, 918 4, 247 3, 897 
Tanganyika: Bituminous..................- 1 1 


Union of South Africa: Bituminous and 
anthracite (marketable) 


32, 314 35, 436 37, 040 38, 325 40, 879 


es nm Q o A TD 


A WEE 37, 502 41, 498 43, 402 45, 096 47,141 
Oceania: 
Australia: 
Bituminous. ............................ 22, 134 21, 588 21, 587 22, 310 22, 844 
ELLE 10, 451 11, 326 11, 827 12, 030 13, 041 
New Zealand: 
Bituminous and anthracite.............- 912 877 897 931 939 
Lignito- 22-229 ol ul. ua sa 1, 994 1, 985 2, 046 1, 994 2, 108 
POA ete ua l uz drid 35, 491 35, 776 36, 357 37, 265 38, 932 
Other countries (estimate) - 110 110 110 110 110 
Lignite (total of items shown above) (estimate)..| 545,254 90, 566 624, 140 655, 496 677, 365 
Bituminous and anthracite (by subtraction) 1, 627, 802 | 1, 761, 834 | 1,861,084 | 1,918,025 | 2,007, 770 
World total all grades (estimateꝛꝛꝛ 2,173,056 | 2,352, 400 | 2, 485, 224 | 2,573, 521 | 2,685, 135 


1 This table incorporates a number of revisions of data published in previous Coal chapters. 


2 Preliminary. 
3 Estimate. 


4 Includes the following quantities, in thousand short tons, produced in U.S.8.R.-controlled mines: 1954, 


311; 1955, 342; 1956, 386; 1957, 434; and 1958, 440 (estimated). 
5 'Output from U.S. S. R. in Asia includi Sakhalin) included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. 
6 Year ended March 20 of year following that stated. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


During 1958 research on coal was continued by the Bureau of 
Mines, Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., by the Federal Geological 
Survey, State Mine Experiment Stations, State Geological Surveys, 
universities and colleges, independent research organizations, coal- 
producing companies, other governmental and private organizations, 
and equipment manufacturers. 

Congressional interest in coal research continued high. Several 
bills for expanding coal research received favorable consideration by 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. A Senate bill was passed by that body 
but the House bill was not acted upon before the 85th Congress 
adjourned. 

The importance of coal research to the economic growth of the in- 
dustry was illustrated by announced plans of several leading coal 
producers to construct coal research facilities to assist them in testing 
and evaluating the chemical and physical properties of their coal and 
coke. Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., embarked upon a fund rais- 
ing program to establish a consolidated research center in the suburbs 
of Pittsburgh to house all of their research activities. 

Based upon the successful use of high-pressure water jets to ex- 
tract coal in New Zealand, Poland, and the U.S.S.R., experimental 
mining studies using this technique were begun in Germany and Great 
Britain. In the United States, a site was selected to study the adapt- 
ability of hydraulic mining to the coals and geologic conditions here, 
and the necessary high-pressure equipment was purchased. 

The construction of the world’s largest dragline bucket was an- 
nounced by an American manufacturing company. The capacity of 
the unit is in excess of 960 cubic feet; 1t will be used to uncover a 
bed of coal 125 feet below the surface. | 

The development of a new roof-bolting machine was reported. 
The platform of the machine can be adjusted to conform to the con- 
tours of the roof while providing level footing for the operators. 

Final commercial development was undertaken on a remotely con- 
trolled continuous mining system wherein the coal mining machine 
is actuated from an electronic control center away from the point of 
operation. The mining machine is equipped with electronic detec- 
tion elements that assure the proper directional passage of the ma- 
chine. The application of the machine to the recovery of coal from 
the highwall of strip pits has been tested successfully, and further 
development is expected to make the system applicable to under- 
ground deep mines. 

A leading Virginia coal operator began constructing a lightweight 
aggregate plant, using coal preparation plant washery refuse as the 
raw material. 

A small tube was developed, utilizing ultraviolet rays, to detect fire, 
smoke, and combustible vapors. The tube is being tested as a safety 
device in coal mining. 

The 108-mile coalpipe constructed by the Consolidation Coal 
Company to transport coal hydraulically from its mine in eastern 
Ohio to the East Lake powerplant of the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company became operable. Coal is being moved through the 
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pipeline at and above the design capacity of 3,600 tons per day. 
Based upon the apparent success of this venture, plans have been 
announced by another company to construct a 30-mile coal pipeline 
from East Liverpool to Youngstown, Ohio. According to reports, 
the proposed pipeline will carry 33 million tons of coal annually. 

The drying of fine coal to meet market specifications is one of the 
more costly coal-preparation procedures. To achieve the necessary 
reduction in moisture content, thermal drying is often necessary. 
The Bureau of Mines studies of radiant heat to dry filter cakes while 
under vacuum indicate that substantial reduction in moisture content 
can be achieved. Based upon experimental data obtained in the 
laboratory, this novel drying method may be considerably less costly 
than thermal drying alone. 

A major problem in transporting lignite during the winter season 
in the North Central Plain States is the tendency of the fuel to 
freeze during transit. The use of partly dried lignite (15 percent by 
weight) mixed with the natural lignite was found to be an effective 
freezeproofing method. | 

To assist the coal industry in the coal export field, the Bureau of 
Mines in cooperation with the ASTM and the ISO classified American 
coals according to an international system for hard coal developed 
by the Coal Committee of the Economic Commission for Europe. 

One of the major uses of coal in the past was in the railroad fuel 
market. During the past decade this formerly important solid fuel 
market has diminished to one of relative insignificance. Inanattempt 
to reverse this trend, the possibility of using coal as fuel for diesel 
engines was being explored. 

À major coal producer and a large petroleum company announced 
a joint study in the basic research field to explore methods of manu- 
facturing hydrocarbon liquid fuels from coal. A number of years of 
research and development are anticipated before the results of the 
study have commercial application. 

A leading industrial firm reported the availability of an instrumented 
prototype carbonizer for low-temperature carbonizing of coal. "The 
economic disposal of the liquid and gaseous byproducts still must 
be solved before the process is commercially successful. 

The conversion of coal into liquid and gaseous fuels on a commercial 
basis would require tremendous quantities of coal. 'The time when 
conversion processes become economically feasible depends primarily 
upon technological achievements. Economic studies were made of 
a number of processes to measure technological progress over the 
past few years. These studies revealed that as a result of advance- 
ment in technology, the cost of Fischer-Tropsch gasoline has been 
reduced greatly from its prewar level but is still much more expensive 
than the natural product. 

An annual report is published covering the coal research activities 
of the Bureau of Mines. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


RODUCTION of Pennsylvania anthracite dropped to 21.2 mil- 
lion tons in 1958, a decline of 16 percent. On the basis of f.o.b. 
mine value, producers received $187.9 million for the year’s out- 

ut—a decrease of 18 percent—as the average realization fell from 

8.99 per ton in 1957 to $8.88. The factors most responsible for the 
decline in production were a 2-million-ton drop in exports to Canada 
and overseas, depressed business conditions, and continued losses to 
competitive fuels in the space-heating field. 

The average number of men working daily and the number of days 
mines were active declined in 1958 as a result of decreased production. 
The average labor force dropped 14 percent (from 30,825 men in 1957 
to 26,540 in 1958), and the number of active days decreased from 196 
to 183. By continuing to concentrate production at the most efficient 
1 the industry again established a record productivity rate 
of 4.36 tons per man-day, compared with 4. 18 tons in 1957 and the old 
record of 4.25 tons set in 1956. The wage rates in effect at the end 
of 1957 remained unchanged; however, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, average weekly 1 
declined 7 percent (from 881.7 9 in 1957 to $76.01 in 1958) as the t 
of less working time. 

In accordance with provisions of the contract of December 1, 1956, 
the United Mine Workers of America gave the operators 60-day 
Written notice that the contract would be terminated December 31. 
Negotiations on a new contract were begun early in December, but no 
settlement had been reached by the end of the year. 

For the past few years, demand for the smaller sizes of anthracite 
has been relatively stronger than for the larger coals; however, de- 
creased requirements by American industries and the sharp decline 
in shipments of “anthrafines” to Western Europe halted this trend 
in 1958. For example, production of the sizes most commonly used for 
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domestic space heating (Buckwheat No. 1 and larger) declined 18 per- 
cent, whereas output of Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) and smaller fell 21 
percent. On the other hand, production of the finest industrial sizes 
atri ns No. 4 and smaller) fell substantially (26 percent) below 
the 1957 level. This development was reflected 1n the output of coal 
from the various sources. Production from culm and silt banks, which 
usually contain no coal larger than Buckwheat No. 1, declined 36 
percent, while output from pu mines and strip pits fell only 
15 and 9 percent respectively. The proportion of the total produced 
at banks fell from 18 percent of total production in 1957 to 14 percent 
in 1958. 'The proportion produced at underground mines increased 
Írom 50 to 51 percent, at strip mines from 30 to 32 percent, and dredg- 
ing from 2 to 3 percent. 

In. the United States, àll major markets showed losses of various 
degrees; however, total apparent consumption fell only 9 percent 
(from 20.8 million tons to 19.0 million) owing primarily to the colder 
weather. Public utilities reduced consumption approximately 600,000 
tons (17 percent) and curtailed purchases by reducing stockpiles 
almost 600,000 tons. As a result of decreased demand for coke in the 
iron and steel industry, the amount of anthracite used as an admixture 
with bituminous coal in cokemaking fell 35 percent, from 389,000 tons 
in 1957 to 255,000 tons in 1958. The downward trend in fuel-briquet 
output continued in 1958 ; consequently, the quantity of anthracite used 
in manufacturing this fuel fell to 190,000 tons, 28 percent less than in 
1957. According to the American Iron and Steel Institute, anthracite 
used in pelletizing and sintering iron ore declined from 868,000 tons in 
1957 to 685,000 tons in 1958. Railroads and cement mills also reported 
less consumption of anthracite than in 1957. 

Although competitive fuels continued to make inroads into anthra- 
cite markets in 1958, apparently the space-heating demand for this fuel 
did not decline as much as total production because of greater demand 
for heat. According to degree-day data compiled by the Anthracite 
Institute, the weather in 1958 in the anthracite-burning area averaged 
9 percent colder than normal (average 1921-50) and 11 percent colder 
than in 1957. 

The overall injury experience in the anthracite industry showed 
marked improvement in 1958, as the frequency rate for al] injuries 
(fatal and nonfatal) declined from 66.08 per million man-hours of 
work in 1957 to 60.78 in 1958. Fatalities decreased from 51 in 1957 
to 32 in 1958 and the number of nonfatal injuries from 2,877 to 2,124. 
Details on injuries in the Pennsylvania anthracite industry are pre- 
sented in the chapter, Employment and Injuries in the Fuel Industries, 
Minerals Yearbook. 

Tables 1 and 2 present summarized annual and monthly data on 
developments in the anthracite industry, table 3 gives revised data 
on employee wages and hours, and table 4 shows statistical trends in 
the industry, 1890-1958. 
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TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the Pennsylvania anthracite industry, 1954-58 


E —ñ᷑ĩß7ĩ.. . ———.—.—. 


Production: 
Loaded at mines for shipment out- 
side producing region: 
Breakers and washeries - net tons. 24,021,867 | 21, 250,344 | 23,581,689 | 20,355,414 | 15, 497, 828 


Dredges do 654, 410 752, 580 688, 379 630, 237 631, 71 
Sold to local trade and used by 
employees net tons. 3, 798, 919 3, 782, 366 4, 288, 532 4, 073, 406 | 14, 846, 646 
Used at collieries for power and 
heat......... 2 net tons 608, 281 419, 264 341, 620 279, 264 194, 951 


Total production. do....| 29,083,477 | 26, 204,554 | 28,900,220 | 25,338,321 | 21,171, 142 
Value at breaker, washery, or dredge. . 5247, 870, 023 |$206, 096, 662 |$236, 785, 062 |$227, 753, 802 |$187, 898, 316 
Average sales realization per net ton on 
breaker and washery shipments to 
points outside producing region: 


Pea and larger....................- $11, 67 $10. 83 $11. 50 $12. 50 $11. 76 
Buckwheat No. 1 and smaller..... $5. 83 $5. 05 $5.31 $6, 38 $6, 94 
Total all sizes $8. 76 $8. 00 $8. 33 $9. 11 $9, 31 
Percentage of total breaker and wash- 
ery shipments to points outside pro- 
ducing region: 
Pea and larger....................- 50.1 51.0 48.8 44. 6 49.1 
Buckwheat No. 1 and smaller 49.9 49.0 51. 2 55. 4 50. 9 
Producers’ stocks at end of year ? | 
net tons] 1,202, 922 719, 569 341, 505 499, 620 406, 375 
e, ß do....| 2, 851, 239 3, 152, 313 5, 244, 349 4, 331, 785 2, 279, 859 
Imports 3. do 5, 831 170 46 1, 138 4, 363 
Consumption (apparent) do....| 26,900,000 | 23,600,000 | 24,000,000 | 20,800,000 | 19,000, 000 
Average number of days worked 164 4 197 216 196 183 
Average number of men working daily 43, 996 4 33, 523 31, 516 90, 825 26, 540 
Output per man per day. ...net tons.. 4. 02 4 8. 96 4. 25 4.18 4. 36 
Output per man per ear do- 659 4 780 918 819 798 
Quantity cut by machines do 381, 424 393, 932 400, 402 292, 307 184, 028 
Quantity mined by stripping...do....| 7,939, 680 7, 703, 907 8, 354, 230 7, 543, 157 6, 877, 761 
Quantity loaded by machines under- 
r sida net tons. G6, 978, 035 6, 660, 939 7, 308, 110 6, 657, 479 5, 332, 043 
Distribution: 
Total receipts in New England 5 
do....| 1,897, 283 1, 718, 404 1, 619, 605 1, 264, 726 1, 012, 035 
Exports to Canada 3. ....... do] 2,456, 747 2, 434, 981 2, 356, 351 1, 778, 551 1, 522, 408 
Loaded into vessels at Lake Erie 6 
net tons... 283, 922 467, 886 588, 085 454, 121 260, 050 
Receipts at Duluth-Superior ? 
do.... 94, 835 170, 754 311, 509 260, 931 93, 499 


1 An undetermined part included in local sales in 1958 was reported as shipped outside region in 1957. 
3 Anthracite Committee. 
3 U.S. Department of Commerce. 
4 Estimated. 
B of Massachusetts, Division on the Necessaries of Life, and Association of American 
oads. 
6 Ore and Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio. 


7 U.8. Engineer Office, Duluth, Minn 


SCOPE OF REPORT 


The data in this chapter refer exclusively to the anthracite or “hard 
coal” that occurs in 10 counties of northeastern Pennsylvania. Geo- 
logically, the anthracite area is divided into four producing fields: 

e Northern, of which 176 square miles are underlain by coal meas- 
ures; the Eastern Middle with 33 square miles; the Western Middle 
with 94 square miles; and the Southern with 181 square miles. The 
area is also divided by coal-trade usage into three regions: The 
Wyoming, Lehigh, and Schuylkill. The Wyoming region encompasses 
the entire Northern field, the Lehigh comprises the Eastern Middle 
field and that part of the Southern field lying east of Tamaqua. The 
Schuylkill includes all of the Western Middle and the remainder of 
the Southern field. Data on the anthracitic coals of Arkansas, Colo- 
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rado, New Mexico, Virginia, and Washington are included in the 
Bituminous Coal and ps chapter of the Minerals Yearbook. 

As only a small part of the total annual production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite is consumed without preparation, virtually all of the Bu- 
reau's statistics represent cleaned and sized output of preparation 
plants and river dredges, expressed in short or net tons of 2,000 pounds. 
Although the principal questionnaire used by the Bureau is the one 
mailed to preparation plants, related schedules are sent to operators 
of underground mines, strip pits, and culm or silt banks for data on 
run-of-mine production, names of preparation plants at which raw 
coal 1s prepared for market, number and type of mechanical equipment 
used, and other phases of the mining operation. On the basis of the 
data filed by these producers of raw coal, the Bureau can assign ton- 
nages to the county, field, and region of origin and, by cross-checking 
each report with that of the applicable preparation plant, eliminate 
duplicate reporting and insure complete coverage on the output of 
cleaned and sized coal. The data thus obtained account for virtuall 
all production. 'The small percentage (seldom exceeding 2 percent 
for which no reports are received is estimated by the Bureau from data 
released by the Pennsylvania Department of Mines and Mineral In- 
dustries and collateral sources. 

In reporting production, each preparation plant is requested to 
include all tonnages produced and shipped into, but not out of, storage 
yards; therefore, the shipment data represent all production except 
coal used as colliery fuel. The originating akad report carload- 
ing data to the Association of American Railroads in a similar manner. 
Upon release by the association, these data are used by the Bureau 
of Mines in preparing weekly and monthly estimates of production. 

For 1954 and prior years data on employment in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite industry were collected in connection with the canvass of 
production. However, beginning with 1956, employment statistics 
have been compiled from the Bureau of Mines questionnaire, Mine 
Injuries and Employment—Pennsylvania Anthracite, to reduce the 
reporting burden of respondents. As identical mailing lists are used 
for both canvasses, overall coverage has not been affected. Moreover, 
Bureau employment data, as in the past, include only production, 
development, maintenance, repair, supervisory and technical person- 
nel, and those owners or firm members who are actually producing coal. 
Excluded are sales personnel, clerical and office staffs, and employees 
of affiliated companies not producing anthracite. 

The methods used in collecting — compiling data on the distribu- 
tion and marketing of anthracite differ widely from those used to 
obtain production data. The distribution canvass is described in 
the Distribution section of this chapter. 
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sources. Although credit has been given by textual and footnote ref- 
erences, the Bureau is particularly grateful for the continued coopera- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines and Mineral Industries, 
the Anthracite Committee, the Anthracite Institute, the Association 
of American Railroads, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the Ore 
and Coal Exchange, and the Maher Coal Bureau. To the hundreds 
of producing companies that voluntarily submit detailed annual re- 
ports on their operations, the Bureau also extends its sincere thanks. 

The production and employment data for 1958 were collected and 
tabulated by Ruth A. Cooper, Kathryn S. Huling, and Elizabeth M. 
Battease, under the supervision of C. S. Kuebler, director, Anthracite 
Experiment Station, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


PRODUCTION, MINING METHODS, AND EQUIPMENT * 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite dropped to 21.2 million tons 
in 1958, 16 percent Jess than in 1957. Although continued strong com- 
petition from other fuels contributed materially to the decline in 
American sales, a major part of the loss was due to a sharp break in 
the demand for the smaller industrial sizes and a 2-million-ton decline 
in exports to Canada and overseas. Reasons for the slump in exports 
are discussed in the Foreign Trade section of this chapter. 

For several years, demand for the smaller sizes of anthracite has 
been relatively stronger than for the larger sizes; however, this trend 
was reversed sharply in 1958 when output of the smaller sizes de- 
clined proportionately more than that of the larger coals. Many 
users of the finer industrial sizes (Buckwheat No. 4 and smaller) not 
only reduced their consumption of anthracite in 1958 because of de- 
pressed business conditions but curtailed purchases by substantially 
reducing their inventories. 

Data on production by fields, regions, and counties are shown in 
tables 5 to 10. Shipments of anthracite, by sizes and percentage of 
total, are shown in tables 11 to 13. Figure 1 shows shipments by re- 
gions, 1935-58. 

The relative proportion of the year’s total contributed by each 
region changed little from 1957. The Lehigh region accounted for 17 
percent of total production in both years, the Wyoming for 37 percent 
In 1957 and 36 percent in 1958, and the Schuylkill for 46 L in 
1957 and 47 percent in 1958. However, production in the Lehigh re- 
gion decreased 22 percent from 1957, in the Wyoming 17 percent, and 
in the Schuylkill 18 percent. For the first time in several years output 
was reported in both Susquehanna and Wayne Counties, where a 
small amount was recovered by stripping and from culm banks. Each 
of the major producing counties recorded decreases, ranging from 3 
percent in Columbia County to 81 percent in Carbon. The sharp drop 
in Carbon County was caused by the cessation of mining operations 
at some large underground mines in the Coaldale area. 

3A detailed description of the underground, strip, culm-bank, and n methods 

ylvania 


used in producing Pennsylvania anthracite is given in the Coal—Penns nthracite 
chapter of Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbook, 1953. 
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MILLION NET TONS 
28 


1935 1938 194 | 1944 1947 1950 1953 1956 1959 


FIGURE 1.—Pennsylvania anthracite shipped from the Lehigh, Schuylkill, and 
Wyoming regions, 1935-58. 


TABLE 5.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced, 1954-58, by fields, in net tons 


Field 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Eastern Middle: Breakers and washeries..| 2,514,873 | 2,409,794 | 2,391,906 | 2, 404, 609 1, 738, 555 
Western Middle: 


LL om oe 


Breakers and washerles................ 7,911,794 | 6,527,929 | 7,208,150 | 6, 930, 428 5, 982, 747 
, Ee SSS 83, 547 52, 169 46, 848 38, 497 68, 086. 
Total Western Middle............... 7,995,341 | 60,580,098 | 7,314,498 | 6, 968, 925 6, 051, 733. 
Southern: 
Breakers and washeries 5,052,615 | 5,958,776 | 7,425,427 | 6, 061, 879 5, 086, 583 
Dredges......... e 8 635, 371 712, 724 625, 310 594, 941 610, 668 
Total Southern 6, 587, 986 6, 671, 500 | 8,050,737 | 6, 656, 820 5, 697, 251 
Northern: 
Breakers and washer ies 11, 961, 914 10, 509, 309 | 11, 091, 748 | 9, 278, 845 7, 657, 301 
Dredgešg_ z. lo 20299] e aT 6, 989 23, 950 44, 629 24, 263 12, 139 
Total Northern 11, 968, 903 | 10, 533, 259 | 11,136,377 | 9, 303, 108 7, 669, 440 
Total, excluding Sullivan County: 
Breakers and washeries 28, 841, 196 | 25,405, 808 | 28,177,231 | 24,675,761 | 20,465,186 
Dred ges occur naaa 725, 907 788, 843 716, 287 657, 701 691, 793 
Total, excluding Sullivan County... | 29,067, 103 | 26,194, 651 | 28,893, 518 | 25,333,462 | 21,156,979 
Sullivan County: ! Breakers 16, 374 9, 903 6, 702 4, 859 14, 163 
Grand totale ..---------------------- 29, 083, 477 | 26, 204, 554 | 28, 900, 220 | 25, 338,321 | 21,171,142 


1 For purposes of historical comparison and statistical convenience, the mines of Sullivan County are 
grouped with the Pennsylvania anthracite region, although the product is classified as semianthracite 
according to the American Society ‘or Testing Materials Tentative Standard. 
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Underground Mines.—The 16-percent drop in overall production was 
accompanied by a decrease of 15 percent in output from underground 
mines, Although this decrease primarily reflected the industry’s ef- 
fort to gear underground output to demand, it apparently marked a 
continuation of attempts to curtail operations at, or close down, un- 
economic deep mines. The practice of purchasing underground run- 
of-mine coal from small operators and lessees was expanded in 1958. 
The growth of small underground mines has been especially rapid in 
the Schuylkill region, where mining conditions are more favorable for 
operations of this type. Consequently, underground output in the 
Schuylkill region has declined less, proportionately, during the past 
few years than in other regions. In 1958, underground output fell 
only 8 percent in the Schuylkill region, whereas in the Lehigh and 
Wyoming regions it declined 13 and 21 percent, respectively. The 
Schuylkill output represented 40 percent of the 1958 underground 
total, compared with 36 percent in 1957. The Lehigh region con- 
tributed 11 3 N of the coal produced underground in both 1957 
and 1958. e Wyoming output continued to decline, accounting for 
49 E" of total underground production compared with 53 percent 
in 1957. 


TABLE 7.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced in 1958, classified as fresh-mined, 
culm-bank, and river coal, by regions, in net tons 


From mines 


Region Underground From culm | From river Total 
banks dredging 
Strip pits 

Mechan- Hand 

ically loaded| loaded 
, certeSeess 272, 866 901, 237 1, 665, 833 605, 741 30, 763 3, 476, 440 
Schuylkill. ..................- 625, 021 3, 610, 418 | 3,384, 413 1, 742, 356 648, 891 10, 011, 099 
Wyoming ——- 4, 434, 156 852, 049 1. 820, 340 550, 756 12, 139 7, 669, 440 

Total, excluding Sulli- 

van Count 5,332,043 | 5,363,704 | 6,870,586 | 2,898, 853 691,793 | 21,156, 979 
Sullivan County— 3, 088 7, 17 3, 900 |............ , 163 
Total. c... sus s. 5,332,043 | 5, 366,792 | 6,877,761 | 2, 902, 753 691, 793 | 21,171, 142 


TABLE 8.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced in 1958, classified as fresh-mined, 
culm-bank, and river coal, by fields, in net tons 


From mines 


Field Underground From culm | From river Total 
banks dredging 
Strip pits 


Eastern Middle. 942, 458 531, 864 |............ 1, 738, 555 
Western Middle.............. 2,370,827 | 1,045, 238 68, 986 6, 051, 733 
Southeen A 1, 736, 961 770, 995 610, 668 5, 697, 251 
Northern_......... A 4, 434, 156 852,049 | 1,820, 340 550, 756 12, 139 7, 669, 440 
Total, excluding Sulli- 
van County.......... 5,332,043 | 5,363,704 | 6,870,586 | 2,898,853 691,703 | 21,150,979 
Sullivan County..............|.-.-.......- 8, 088 7,175 3, 900 |............ 14, 163 
Total . 5, 332, 043 5, 366, 792 6, 877, 761 2, 902, 753 691, 793 21, 171, 142 
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TABLE 9.—Pennsylvania anthracite shipped in 1958, by regions and sizes—Con. 


From river dredging 
Size 
Outside Local Total Outside 
region sales region 
NET TONS 
Lump i and Broken lannan 21, 712 
Egg llo ecacecozesewesadcaxceeca . ĩ ͤ d 8 153, 233 
% ³¹¹¹ / / m ĩð PO EEN 2, 763, 921 
Se!!! ⁰ ull else cack 3, 182, 181 
EE ec AE A E Pe 92 225 317 1, 492, 936 
Total Pea and larger........ 92 225 317 | 7,618, 983 
Buckwheat No. 11. 556 556 | 2,020,353. 

Buckwheat No. 2 (Rieei -----[-0.-------- 300 300 | 1,344,310 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)........ 12, 646 3, 134 15,780 | 1,988, 031 
Buckwheat No. A 46, 041 3, 853 49, 894 971, 755 
Buckwheat No. 5 53, 149 7, 466 60,615 | 1,075, 731 
Other EES 519, 789 44,117 563, 1, 115, 382 

Total Buckwheat No. 1 and 
smaller_____..... sas 631, 625 59, 426 691,051 | 8, 515, 562 
Grand total................. 631, 717 59, 651 691,368 | 16, 129, 545 

VALUE 

Lump i and Broken... lee $289, 907 
A AAA AAA AAA AA 1, 837, 412 
C EN PERA y 33, 647, 873 
e lh/hhhh„hhhhhã y SS S usuy u 39, 062, 563 
))) 8 $523 $1, 225 $1, 748 | 14, 731, 702 
Total Pea and larger 523 1,225 1.748 | 89, 569, 457 
Buckwheat No. 11. 3, 036 3 036 | 18, 286, 512 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice 1, 500 1,500 | 11, 596, 038 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) , 14, 804 78, 869 | 13, 286, 583 
Buckwheat No. 44 161, 139 18, 023 179,162 | 4,717,278 
Buckwheat No. 5 176, 642 26, 131 202,773 | 4,819, 476 
du EEN 703,915 | 153,090 857,005 | 3,136, 391 

Total Buckwheat No. 1 and 
Smaller- -.---------------- 1,105,761 | 216,584 | 1,322,345 | 55, 842, 278 
Grand total 1, 106, 284 | 217,809 | 1,324,093 |145, 411,735 

AVERAGE VALUE PER TON 

Lunmp!and Bree 88 513. 35 
)))) e A 8 11. 99 
SAA oD A Do . ³ emo cz PA E 12. 17 
Si A AAA y EE 12. 28 
Pera tun uuu aZ Zb iE. $5. 68 $5. 44 $5. 51 9. 87 
Total Pea and larger 5. 68 5. 44 5. 51 11. 76 
Buckwheat No. 11111 5. 46 5. 46 9. 05 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) --]----------- 5. 00 5. 00 8. 63 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) 5.07 4. 72 5. 00 6. 68 
Buckwheat No. 4 3. 50 4. 68 3. 59 4. 85 
Buckwheat No. 5 3. 32 3. 50 3.35 4. 48 
Other s L LOSS S uu 1.35 3. 47 1. 52 2. 81 

Total Buckwheat No. 1 and 
smaller. clasico o 1.75 3. 64 1.91 6. 56 
Grand total................. 1.75 8. 65 1.92 9. 02 


1 Quantity of Lump included is insignificant. 
2 Includes various mixtures of Buckwheat Nos. 2-5 and some fine coal ofa relatively low value shipped 


direct from silt banks. 


Grand total 


Local 
sales 


723, 162 
559, 362 
432, 849 

77, 186 

114, 976 

3 1, 072, 726 


22, 277, 919 


7, 283, 039 
5, 123, 391 
2, 852, 845 
318, 529 
388, 440 

3 3, 058, 867 


Total 


9, 480, 368 
2,743, 615 


1, 903, 672 
2, 420, 880 
1,048, 941 
1, 190, 707 


2, 188, 108 


11, 495, 823 


20, 976, 191 


$298, 268 

1, 888, 556 
36, 614, 038 
47, 273, 729 
25, 772, 785 


111,847,376 


25, 519, 551 
16, 719, 429 
16, 139, 428 

5, 035, 807 


6, 195, 258 


74, 817, 389 


3 An undetermined part of“ Other” sizes included in Local sales” in 1958 was reported as shipped Out ; 


side region” in 1957. 
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TABLE 11.—Sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite shipped to points outside producing 
region, 1954-58, by regions, in percent of total 


(Excludes dredge coal) 


Percent of total shipments 
Size Lehigh region Schuylkill region 


1954 | 1955 | 1056 | 1957 | 1958 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


Lump land Broken 0. 5 0.2) (3 (2) (2) 021 0. 2 0.1] 0.5 0. 2 
888 2 SSS 5 2 10) 1.1] 091 091 1.2] 1.2] 1.1 1.1 .7 .8 
BtOV A 8 18.0 16. 3 13.0 | 10.8 | 13.9 | 15.3 | 15.3 | 14.0 | 12.6 15. 1 
Gbestnuuiu rt ee 18.6 | 17.9 | 15.7 | 13.6 | 17.5 | 17.1 | 17.3 | 16.7 | 15.0 17.5 
l2 — —— A 7.4 9. 5 7.8 8.2 | 10.5 8.7 8.6 8.6 8.5 9.2 
Total Pea and larger 45.5 | 45.0 | 37.4 | 33.5 | 43.1 | 42.5 | 42.5 | 40.5 | 37.3 42.8 
Buckwheat No. 1111 . 11.8 | 11.4 9.8 9.4 | 12.4 | 13.4 | 11.8 | 12.3 | 11.9 13.3 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rieei 771 7.31 60] 6. 1] 861 84] 87] &4| 8.5 9.3 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) 901 941 86] 8.7 11.0 | 14. 5 12.6 | 13.0 14.2 15.1 
Buckwheat No. 4k 12. 2 8.3 9.7 9.0 9.2 8.3 9.3 7. 5 7.7 7.4 
Buckwheat No. BR --------------- 1.0] 5.9 10.0 11.3 12.2 43] 46] 9.9] 10.0 8. 8 
Mr rs %⅛•‚f ggg c usus ulna 12.8 | 12.7 | 18.5 | 22.0 3.5 8.6 | 10.5 8.4 | 10.4 3.3 
Total Buckwheat No. 1 and 
smaller — -MMi 54.5 | 55.0 | 62.6 | 66.5 | 56.9 | 57.5 | 57.5 | 59.5 | 62.7 | 57.2 
Size Wyoming region Sullivan County 
Lump i and Broken 0.2: 1 0:27 0.1 [ 0.1 [Loss | Sce EH DE, uu nmm 
PP AA A ³ A 8 rr y A 
SSP 8 26.6 | 25.4 | 22.0 | 23.4 | 2.2 |.__ 22225 
Ohestnnt 27.5 | 28.7 | 27.0 | 26.0 
OB A A A 7.5 8. 6 9.7 9.7 | 18.5 |.....- 
Total Pea and larger............. 63.5 | 64.5 | 60.3 | 60.4 
Buckwheat No. 1111. 11.7 | 12.1 | 12.6 13.0 15.2 | 25.04. sch 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice)..............- 7.3 7.71 7.9 7.9 |.----.l...... . 1 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)............. 9.7 | 9.2 10.0 | 10.6 | 41.8 |.... | 27.0 |...... 8 
Buckwheat No. 4 „ I... I... 
Buckwheat No. 6555 .. .. . . . 9 .7 | 1.1 iO du EE, D A A A 
[A EE 3.3 2.8 5. 5 4 f AA A osseous GE 
Total Buckwheat No. 1 and 
SN u s u Sasu cee eee 35.5 | 39.7 | 39.6 | 57.0 | 25.0 | 77.7 | 45.7 
Total 
Size 
Excluding Sullivan County Including Sullivan County 
Lump l and Broken 0.2| 0.2] 0.1| 0.3| 0. 2 021 0.2] 011 0.3 0.2 
; ⁰⁰ a E INN 1.8 1.4 1.2 1.0 1.0 1.8 1.4 1.3 1.0 1.0 
e ß 19.6 | 19.8 | 18.1 | 15.5 | 17.8 | 19.6 | 19.8 | 18.0 | 15.5 17.8 
Chest tiens ratos abs 20.3 | 21.3 | 20.9 | 18.9 | 20.5 | 20.2 | 21.3 | 20.9 | 18.9 20.5 
A A A 8.3 8.3 8.5 8.9 9.6 8.3 8.3 8.5 8.9 9.6 
Total Pea and larger 50.2 | 51.0 | 48.8 | 44.6 | 49.1 | 50.1 | 51.0 | 48.8 | 44.6 | 49.1 
Buckwheat No. 1111 12.9 | 11.7 | 11.7 | 11.7 | 13.0 12.9 | 11.7 | 11.7 | 11.7 13.0 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice). ......-.-.-... 85| 791 7.7) 7.8) 871 8.5 7.9| 7.7! 7.8 8.7 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) 12.0 | 10.9 | 10.7 | 11.7 | 12.8 | 12.0 | 10.9 | 10.7 | 11.7 12.8 
Buckwheat No. 4 7.1 6. 9 6. 3 6.1 6.0 7.1 6.9 6.3 6.1 6.0 
Buckwheat No. 555 92.7] 3.4] 65] 7.1] 66| 28| 3.4] 65] 7.1 6.6 
// ²˙·AAAA AA a a 6. 6 8.2 8.311. 0 3. 8 6. 6] 82] 83] 11.0 3. 8 
Total Buckwheat No. 1 and 
smaller. nl 49.8 | 49.0 | 51.2 | 55.4 | 50.9 | 49.9 | 49.0 | 51.2 | 55.4 | 60.9 


1 Quantity of Lump included is insignificant. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 12.—Sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite shipped to points inside producing 
region, 1954-58, by regions, in percent of total 


(Excludes dredge coal) 


Percent of total shipments 


Size Schuylkill region 
1955 | 1956 1956 1958 

Lump i and Broken CO) > EEN, ete O oes (2) () | 0.1 (3) 
TE Ee 0.1 (2) 0.1 0. 4 0.3 0.1 0.1 2 0.1 
A EEN 1.6 1.4 1.3 2.5 2.3 9.3 | 13.4 | 10.7 8.5 
Chestnut cessation ic en eee ds 17.8 | 15.3 | 17.2 | 15.8 9.9 | 17.8 | 22.4 | 22.4 15. 6 
AAA A IA 35.4 | 29.6 | 30.8 | 29.2 | 16.9 | 21.5 | 18.7 | 19.4 12. 2 
Total Pea and larger 54.9 | 46.3 | 49.4 | 47.9 | 29.4 | 48.7 | 54.6 | 52.8 36. 4 
Buckwheat No. 1.....................- 15.7 | 13.3 | 15.2 | 16.4 | 10.9 | 14.5 | 14.5 | 15.9 11.7 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice 23.1 | 20.9 | 25.0 | 27.2 | 17.3 | 11.5 | 11.2 | 13.6 10. 1 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) 591 56] 6.3 | 7.41 5. 5 10. 2 12.8 | 11.5 9.4 
Buckwheat No. 4 .4| 1.8 .4 .2 3] &2| 571 1.8 3.1 
Buckwheat No. Rb 4 4 4 2. HI 1.7 .1 -7 .9 2.1 
/ Soe ⁰ EE 12.2 | 3.7 334.9 | 6.8 .5| 3.5 327.2 

Total Buckwheat No. 1 and 

smaller A 3 63.6 


Size Wyoming region 
Lump i and Broken —— 1.5 19] 1.9 LO 
)öͤßÜbũC w v sassa Do ys Sam .1 .3 2 .1 
A DEE 2.0 2.5 1.9 2.3 
Chestnut. osito cis 11.7 | 13.01 12.1 | 12.0 
A ((G ee sm 32.5 | 32.9 | 31.0 | 31.1 
Total Pea and larger 47.8 | 50.6 | 47.1 | 46.5 
Buckwheat No. 11111 16.9 | 18.2 | 18.1 | 19.3 
Buckwheat No. 2 Geer F 11.4 12. 2 | 11.0 11.7 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) ` 11.9 | 10.6 | 11.0 | 9.6 
Buckwheat No. 44 2.1} 1.4 |... .9 
Buckwheat No. 88 4.5 |...... 5.6! 5.4 
Mf. EEN 5.4 7.0 7.2 | 7.2 
Total Buckwheat No. 1 and 
smaller. cocinan coca uu 2 | 49.4 | 52.9 | 53.5 
Total 
Size 
Excluding Sullivan County Including Sullivan County 
Lum ) ! and Broken 08| 10] 1.0 0.8] () 0 91] 101 10] 051 () 
EE EE .1 2 .1 .1| 0.1 .1 .2 .2 .2 0.1 
Sh ee y DIU icr 4.5| 6.4 551 581 531 4.51 63] 6&5] 5.8 5.3 
Chestnut w 14.3 | 16.6 | 16.8 | 15.8 | 13.4 14. 3 16.7 | 16.8 | 15.8 13, 4 
PU eed AN 29.0 | 27.4 | 26.2 | 4.8 | 20.2 | 29.0 | 27.4 | 26.2 | 24.8 20. 2 
Total Pea and larger............. 48.7 | 51.6 | 49.6 | 47.0 | 39.0 | 48.8 | 51.6 | 49.7 | 47.1 39.0 
Buckwheat No. 111111 16. 0 | 16.4 | 17.0 | 17.1 | 15.1 | 16.0 | 16.4 | 17,0 17.1 15. 1 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice)..............- 12.4 | 12.7 | 13,1 | 135 | 11.7 | 12.4 | 12.8 | 13.1 | 13.6 11.7 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)............. 10.8 | 10.8 | 10.8 | 11.6 9.0 | 10.8 | 10.8 | 10.8 | 11.5 9.0 
Buckwheat No. 44 4.1] 3.0 .8 1.8] 1.5 407 3.0 .8| 1.8 1.5 
Buckwheat No. 55 2. 6 .3] 3.3] 3.5 23] 2.6 2} 3.2] 3.4 2.2 
Ote sz ß 6.4] 5.2] 5.4] 5. 5 321.4] 5.4 521 5.4] 5. 53 21. 5 
Total Buckwheat No. 1 and 
EE 51.3 53.0 1361.0 | 51.2 | 48,4 | 50.3 | 52.9 | 61. 0 


1 Quantity of Lump included is insignificant. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 

3 An undetermined part of “Other” sizes included in “Local sales’’ in 1958 was reported as shipped 
“Outside region” in 1957. 
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TABLE 13.—Sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite shipped to points outside and inside 
producing region in 1958, by regions, in percent of total 


(Excludes dredge coal) 
Percent of total shipments 
T: Lehigh region Schuylkill region Wyoming region 
e — 2 — lw — 
Shipped Shipped Shipped 
outside Lora Total outside oe Total outside eise Total 
region region region 

Lump i and Broken (2)  |......- (2) 0.2 (2) 0.2 0.1 (2) 0.1 
Epp ose NAS 1.2 0.3 1.1 .8 0.1 .6 1.2 0.1 .9 
dek EE 13.9 2.3 11.9 15.1 8.5 13.5 23.4 2.5 17.9 
Chestnut 17. 5 9.9 16.2 17.5 15.6 | 17.0 26.0 | 12.0 22. 3 
EE Ae CR See ee Nn ms 10.5 | 16.9] 11.6 9.2| 12.2 | 10.0 9.7 | 30.1 15.0 
Total Pea and larger..... 43.1 29.4 40.8 42.8 36. 4 41.3 60. 4 44.7 56. 2 
Buckwheat No. 1. 12.4 | 10.9 | 12.1 13.3 11.7 | 129 13.0 20.2 149 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) 8.6 | 17.3 | 10.0 9.3| 10.1 9.5 7.9 | 11.9 9.0 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)..... 11.0 5.5 | 10.1 15.1 9.4 13.8 10.6 9.5 10.3 
Buckwheat No. 44 9.2 .9 7.8 7.4 3.1 6.3 2.5 2 1. 9 
Buckwheat No. 5 -.... 12.2 1.7 | 10.5 8.8 2.1 7.2 .9 2.5 1.3 
e A 3.5|334.9 8.7 3.3 | 327.2 9.0 4.7 | 11.0 6.4 

Total Buckwheat No. 1 
and smaller 56.9 | 3 70.6 59. 2 57.2 [3 63.6 58. 7 39. 6 55.3 43.8 
| —— sasawa eg ) 

Total 
Size Sullivan County 
Excluding Sullivan Including Sullivan 
County County 

Lump i and Broken 4 -.---- 0.2| (3) 0.1 0.2| C) 0.1 
A SAN ee ͤ ⁵ .. AN A ap. 1.0 0.1 .8 1.0 0.1 .8 
8S8tove........ 22 6.6 |.....-. 3. 5 17.8 5.3 | 149 17.8 5.3 14.9 
Chestnut 7.8 | 14.9] 11.2 20. 5 13.4] 18.8 20.5 | 13.4 18.8 
vc A 8 95] 12.7] 11.0 9.6 | 20.2] 12.1 9.6 | 20.2 12.1 
Total Pea and larger 23.9 | 27.6 | 25.7 49.1 | 39.0 | 46.7 49.1 | 39.0 46.7 
Buckwheat No. 1.............- 6.1 141 9.9 13.0 | 15.1] 13.5 13.0 | 15.1 13.5 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) O ls Me 2.7 8.7 | 11.7 9. 4 8.7 | 11.7 9.4 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)..... 4.8 lisas 2.5 12.8 9.0 ] 11.9 12. 8 9. 0 11. 9 
Buckwheat No. 44 e ll 6.0 1.5 4.9 6.0 1.5 4.9 
Buckwheat No. 5 2 6.6 2.3 5.6 6.6 2. 2 5.6 
Ol ⁵ĩ 8 60. 1 58. 3 59. 2 3.8 | 321.4 8.0 3.8 | 321.5 8.0 

Total Buekwheat No. 1 
and smaller 76.1 | 724 | 74. 3 50.9 [361.0 | 53.3 50.9 |361.0 53. 3 


1 Quantity of Lump included is insignificant. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 

3 An undetermined part of “ Other” sizes included in “ Local sales” in 1958 was reported as shipped 
* Outside region” in 1957. 
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Figure 2 shows trends in anthracite production, by sources. 

Strip Pits.— Pennsylvania anthracite produced at stripping opera- 
tions totaled 6.9 million tons, a decrease of 665,000 tons, or 9 percent, 
from 1957. However, because of the greater proportional declines in 
production at underground mines and from culm and silt banks, 
stripped coal represented 32 percent of the year’s output compared 
with 30 percent in 1957. Of the total fresh-mined coal (underground 
and strip) produced in 1958, 59 percent of the Lehigh’s was produced 
from strip pits (55 percent in 1957), 44 percent of the Schuylkill’s (46 
15570. in 1957), and 26 percent of the Wyoming's (23 percent in 
1957). 

The Schuylkill region again led in strip production, accounting for 
49 percent of the total, followed by the Wyoming with 27 percent and 
the Lehigh with 24 percent. Compared with 1957, strip output in the 
Lehigh region increased 3 percent, whereas in the Schuylkill and 
Wyoming regions it declined 13 and 9 percent, respectively. Figure 
2 shows trends in anthracite stripping operations by regions, and 
table 14 presents relevant data on strip-pit production for selected 
years, 1915-58. 


MILLION NET TONS 
0 


Underground 


N 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
FIGURE 2.—Production of Pennsylvania anthracite, by sources, 1948-58. 
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FIGURE 3.—Pennsylvania anthracite mined from strip pits by regions, 1935-58. 


TABLE 14.—Production of Pennsylvania anthracite from strip pits, 1915, 1920, 


1925, 1930, and 1951-58 


Percent of 


Average 


Mined by |fresh-mined| Number number 
stripp total that of men of days 
(net tons was employed | worked 
stripped 
I!! ³ð—SA u 8 1, 121, 603 (1) 0 (1 
1000. EE Ca ERE TT EE 2, 054, 441 2.5 1 (1 
e DE p p sence w esses 1, 578, 478 2.7 , (1 
jv NEC 2, 536, 288 3.8 1 (i 
.. ⁵⁵⁵Kↄñ.ꝗ! 8 11, 135, 990 29. 7 7, 647 220 
/%;öÜĩ500.di ...... 10, 696, 705 30. 2 7, 100 212 
A A , b 8, 606, 482 32. 5 6, 168 193 
Il! 0 7, 939, 32. 0 4, 837 202 
333d. ⁰ ³ A 8 7, 703, 907 34,7 3 4,642 3 206 
e ß A QUE CE 8, 354, 230 35. 7 4, 840 216 
LEE 7, 543, 157 37.4 4, 546 207 
1958: 
Lehigh A eer E E E 1, 665, 833 58.7 022 182 
Schuylkill region 3, 384, 413 44.4 , 466 192 
Wyoming region 1, 820, 340 25.6 1, 025 217 
Total, excluding Sullivan County...............- 6, 870, 586 39. 1 4, 413 196 
Sullivan County 7,175 69. 9 5 201 
o cu ⁵⅛˙Üðm¾⅛ m. Ä... 88 6, 877, 761 39. 1 4, 418 196 


1 Data not available. 
3 Estimated. 
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Culm-Bank Coal.—As the bulk of the coal recovered from culm and 
silt banks consists of the finer sizes, decreased demand for the small 
sizes in both domestic and foreign markets curtailed production from 
these sources in 1958. Output from banks totaled 2.9 million tons, a 
decrease of 36 percent from 1957, compared with declines of 15 and 9 
percent, respectively, in production from underground mines and 
strip pits. Of the total, 60 percent was produced in the Schuylkill 
region, 21 percent in the Lehigh and 19 percent in the Wyoming. 
The sharpest decrease was in the Lehigh region, where bank produc- 
tion fell 58 percent below 1957, followed by the Schuylkill with a 
loss of 30 percent and the Wyoming with a decline of only 5 percent. 
Data on recovery of anthracite from culm and silt banks are shown, 
by fields and regions, in tables 7, 8, and 15. 


TABLE 15.—Production of Pennsylvania anthracite from culm banks, by regions, 
1935-58, in net tons 


Year Lehigh | Schuylkill | Wyoming | Sullivan Total 
County 

19035 EE 192, 790 1, 748, 960 760, 718 |..........-.. 2, 702, 468 
1830 EE 136,058 | 2,532,116 525, 708 |..........-- 3, 103, 072 
9087 onc A 8 101,239 | 2,178, 482 442,878 1. 2, 722, 599 
1988 E 63,037 | 1,941, 896 345, 511 |............ 2, 340, 444 
9h; ³ðD a 64,180 | 2,159, 548 360, 086 |...........- 2, 583, 814 
1040 ee Ee 192,878 | 2,109, 557 480, 603 A 2, 783, 038 
. ⁰⁰ —— —— 326, 755 | 2,881,049 449, 062 |...........- 9, 656, 866 
[DoD ³è ³ AA € 745 3, 529, 757 459, 373 |............ 4, 735, 004 
A . 88 „944, 4,577,917 | 1, 041, 841 19, 893 7, 583, 698 
17öÄ0ö§à: bu ꝙñ é 2,125,317 | 5,787,036 | 1,673, 994 13, 9, 600, 180 
ies 2, 086, 4, 936, 907 | 1,728, 440 34, 8, 786, 659 
1k. ege 1,875,590 | 4,752,141 | 1,780,874 22, 487 8, 431, 092 
ö˖Ü ³˙ x 8 1,044,501 | 3,947,016 | 1,409, 217 2, 912 6, 403, 646 
EE 796,114 | 3,729,542 1, 008, 123 5, 623, 779 
JJ! ĩ ͤ asum lya 694,763 | 2, 778, 131 956, 250 |...........- 4, 429, 144 
HE 366, 06 2, 533, 535 565, 829 1,877 3, 467, 310 
¡AA os EE 566, 613 | 3, 578, 795 484, 792 4, 630, 
/. ³o·ſ A 791,445 3, 407, 974 566, 097 |...........- 4, 705, 516 
lr GE 714, 646 | 2,792, 323 031 |...........- 
...... ³ð³/ſ ĩðͤ K S 797, 761 2, 320, 006 447,715 |.......-...- 3, 
A sa muu 86 1, 934, 492 416, 015 |............ 9, 213, 046 
1006.55. oen ues queni incus oM deser 1, 493, 2, 760, 838 580 |............ 4, 774, 
j'y T E ³ A 1,457,869 | 2,479,241 300 |............ 4, 521, 410 
1008. uie A 1, 742, 356 550, 756 3, 900 2, 


Dredge Coal.— River dredging was the only source of Pennsylvania 
anthracite to record a production increase, as the year’s output 
reached 692,000 tons, or 5 percent above 1957. The Susquehanna 
River remained the principal source, contributing 651,000 tons to 
the total, whereas production from the Lehigh and Schuylkill Rivers 
remained the same as in 1957—31,000 and 10,000 tons, respectively. 
As the largest producer of dredge coal reports cost of production 
rather than market value, the average values shown for dredge pro- 
duction do not represent a fair market price. Tables 16 and 17 give 
data on the production and value of river, or dredge, coal. 

Weekly and Monthly Data.—Estimates of weekly and monthly pro- 
duction are prepared by the Bureau of Mines and published in a 
series of Weekly Anthracite Reports. These estimates are based 
upon carloading data supplied by the Association of American Rail- 
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roads, statistics on trucked coal compiled by the Pennsylvania De- 
artment of Mines and Mineral Industries, and factors established 
or dredge production and coal used as colliery fuel. After the 
yearly production canvass is completed, the weekly and monthl 
estimates are adjusted to the annual total. (See tables 18 and 19. 
In addition to the estimates of production, the Weekly Anthracite 
Report also includes salient statistics on monthly developments in 
the Pennsylvania anthracite trade. These data include monthly 
statistics on. rail and truck shipments, Lake-dock activities, pro- 
ducer’s stocks, consumption by "dh and public utilities, imports, 
exports, stocks in retail yards, retail deliveries, wholesale price 
indexes, working time, and average earnings. 


TABLE 16.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced by dreges in 1958, by rivers 
(including tributaries) 


Value 
River Production 
(net tons) 
Total Average 
A uz zaza —————Y 30, 763 $116, 832 $3. 80 
ll, ³o˙ . A EE 10, 230 43, 575 4. 26 
Suse ß 650, 800 1, 164, 536 1. 79 
f ß td n e con AES 691, 793 1, 324, 943 1. 92 


TABLE 17— Pennsylvania anthracite produced by dredges, 1935-58, by rivers 
(including tributaries) 


Net tons Value 
Year 
Lehigh Schuylkill | Susque- Average 
River River hanna Total Total per ton 
River 
e A —— P À—( 78, 578 79, 326 438, 563 590, 467 $517, 304 $. 88 
so A ³ðq EE EE 63, 327 31, 669 451, 688 546, 684 581, 679 1. 06 
o 8 1 95,065 (1) 665, 409 760, 474 842, 052 1.11 
EUR 1 123, 452 OI 447, 572 571, 024 570, 579 1.00 
E AA 62, 134 67, 539 574, 187 703, 860 746, 000 1. 06 
hr TB 1 78, 947 (1) 863, 997 942, 944 | 1,097,000 1.16 
1; ⁵⁵⁵⁵ 8 47, 838 396, 522 | 1,073,203 | 1,517,563 | 1,839,784 1. 21 
1 8 9, 385 268,919 | 1,006,729 | 1,285,033 | 1, 478, 719 1.15 
104]... et eee sete eee 37, 452 342, 815 954,470 | 1,334,737 | 1,972,777 1. 48 
//;«;ð A gee ee 40, 894 494, 371 837,472 | 1,372,737 | 2,084, 431 1. 52 
1045 88 41, 409 366, 161 797,656 | 1,205,226 | 1,924, 148 1. 60 
1946 AA 88 37, 441 247, 757 847,196 | 1,132,394 | 2, 091, 324 1. 85 
1k 8 46, 478 158,102 | 1,015,126 | 1,219,706 | 2, 480, 2. 03 
lt , 284 67,871 5, 849 988, 2, 291, 752 2. 32 
RA ee eee ee Joke 22, 131 52, 012 790, 979 865, 122 2, 131, 096 2. 46 
EE 21, 877 34, 222 563, 465 619, 564 | 1,677, 508 2.71 
/. ĩð K 2 2 us 25, 344 27, 454 508, 770 561, 568 1, 576, 576 2. 81 
| Ly EE 17, 402 80, 407 324, 245 372,054 | 1,109,778 2. 08 
E z2cc A 31,391 20, 643 386, 147 438, 181 1, 449, 149 3.31 
1964 E 16,058 709, 892 725,907 | 1,810, 026 2. 49 
A e ELE CE 29, 035 60, 256 698, 652 788, 843 | 1,844,835 2. 94 
A use ee 44, 202 5, 540 666, 485 716, 287 1, 273, 415 1. 78 
7b ³Ü¹¹ ͤ ⁰ NN GN 30, 650 10, 167 616, 884 657, 701 1. 143, 152 1. 74 
1908-5 un cue ͤ-— ul us 30, 763 10, 230 650, 800 691, 793 1, 324, 943 1.92 


1 Schuylkill included with Lehigh in 1937, 1938, and 1940. 
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TABLE 18.—Estimated weekly production of Pennsylvania anthracite in 1958! 


Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
Week ended— | sand || Week ended— | sand || Week ended— | sand || Week ended— | sand 
net net net net 
tons tons tons tons 
Jan. AA 2 142 || Apr. 12........ 352 | July 19........ 458 || Oct. 25........ 407 
HE 498 || 19 384 | |  206......-- 451 || Nov. 1......-- 380 
jr. O 547 . 349 | Aug. 222 42111 822 412 
2890 222. 528 || May 3. 351 9 404 10-2422. 53 398 
Feb. 1........- 453 1090 — 389 111 41 sac 397 2 378 
88 22 406 Dy S 379 22 426 NEE 365 
15-.... . 2. 373 24. Lacu 388 | | | 30......-- 448 || Dec. 6........ 452 
22 sace. 420 Ə1-: — 333 || Sept. 6........ 894 113 423 
Mar. 1. 562 || June 7 382 y AA 475 20 AAA 491 
to RSE 410 14__. 467 7, | RENE RN 401 di cascos 309 
15:552: 317 21: uz z: 535 2 483 . 2284 
. 323 88 562 || Oct. 4 478 
ee 330 | July 85........ 64 Jli; c; co: 450 'Total....| 21,171 
Apr. 5 313 19 SL 75 188 464 


1 Estimated from weekly carloadings as reported by the Association of American Railroads; adjusted to 
annual production total from Bureau of Mines canvass. 

2 Figures represent output of working days in that part of week included in calendar year 1958. Pre- 
liminary production for week of Jan. 3, 1959, was 382,000 tons. Revised total for week of Jan. 4, 
1958, was 296,000 tons. 


TABLE 19.—Estimated monthly production of Pennsylvania anthracite, 1951-58, 
in thousand net tons? 


Month 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
January............- 4, 316 4, 221 2, 707 2, 874 2, 454 2, 743 2, 625 2, 161 
February 3, 621 3, 362 2, 438 2, 525 2, 568 2, 360 2, 072 1, 753 
Marche o 2, 244 3, 140 2, 354 2, 364 2, 007 2, 052 1, 798 1,476 
API. Jos. o. o. u 2, 675 3, 384 2, 048 2, 100 1, 723 2, 258 2, 037 , 545 
May AA 3, 723 3, 400 2, 869 2, 013 1, 985 1, 947 2, 294 1, 612 
nes se 3, 848 3, 293 2, 975 2, 387 2, 130 2, 470 2, 551 1, 
JU stc setas 2, 847 2, 522 2, 551 2, 080 1, 845 1, 890 1, 478 1, 377 
August.. 3, 612 2, 704 2, 452 2, 270 1, 904 2, 729 2, 294 1, 750 
September 3, 267 3, 761 2, 732 2, 416 2, 453 2, 509 2, 173 2, 050 
October 4, 675 4, 213 , 994 , 353 2, 244 2, 971 2, 262 1, 966 
November........... 4, 129 9, 405 2, 386 2, 681 2, 385 2, 629 1, 028 1, 559 
December 3, 713 3, 178 2, 443 3, 020 2, 507 2, 342 1, 826 1, 959 

Total 42, 670 40, 583 30, 949 29, 083 26, 205 28, 900 25, 338 21,171 


1 Production is estimated from weekly carloadings as reported by the Association of American Railroads 
and includes mine fuel, coal sold locally, and dredge coal. 


Mechanical Loading.—The quantity of coal loaded mechanically 
underground in 1958 fell slightly below 50 percent of the total un- 
derground output. This decline marked a reversal of the upward 
trend in mechanical loading begun in 1954, when 41.4 percent of the 
tonnage produced underground was loaded mechanically. The change 
was due to the fact that several mines with considerable loading equip- 
ment were inactive in 1958. Mechanical loading underground de- 
creased 20 percent and hand loading 10 percent. The sharp drop in 
mechanical loading was accompanied by a 12-percent decrease in the 
number of machines used. 

Of the total coal loaded mechanically underground in 1958, 83 
percent was mined in the Northern field where the coal seams are 
relatively flat, 8 percent in the Southern, 5 percent in the Western 
Middle, and 4 percent in the Eastern Middle field. As the Northern 
field had the greatest number of mechanized-mine closings, it suffered 
the largest decline in mechanical loading—1,200,000 tons, or 22 per- 
cent. However, the percentage decrease was sharpest in the Western 
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Middle where the total loaded mechanically fell 34 percent below 
1957. In the Eastern Middle and Southern fields small gains were 
reported. Tables 20 to 22 present detailed statistics on mechanical 


loading and equipment, and figure 4 shows trends in mechanical 
loading, hand loading, and stripping, 1935-58. 
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Figure 4.—Pennsylvania anthracite mechanically loaded, hand loaded, and 
stripped, 1935-58. 


TABLE 20.—Pennsylvania anthracite loaded mechanically underground, 1957-58, 
by fields, in net tons 


Scraper loaders! | Pit-car loaders | Hand-loaded face | Total mechanically 
conveyors, all types? loaded 


Field 
1958 1958 1957 1958 
Northern ---- : 
Eastern Middle , x Lo) AA PESA 166, 216 
Western Middle........- 126,019 | 113, 950. 299, 810 | 168,375 | 425,829 282, 325 
V 113,897 | 167, 341 280, 580 | 248,747 394, 477 419, 060 


1 Includes mobile loaders. 
2 Shaker chutes, including those equipped with duckbills. 
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TABLE 21.—Pennsylvania anthracite loaded mechanically underground, 1954-58 


Scraper loaders Mobile loaders | Conveyors ! and 


pit-car loaders 
Year 

Num-| Net tons | Num-| Net tons 

ber of | loaded ber of loaded 

units units 
J 359 959, 532 68 445, 721 
1959 acetil uo LS coe 279 761, 945 79 582, 526 
J ³˙¹A ĩ erue m yas 303 | 1, 080, 339 80 | 1,077, 412 
joy EEN 295 | 1,179, 099 66 799, 493 
1908- EEN 290 931, 313 51 658, 549 


1 Includes duckbills and other self-loading conveyors. 


TABLE 22.—Trends in mechanical loading, hand loading, and stripping of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite, 1927-58 


(Mechanical loading includes coal handled on pit-car loaders and hand-loaded face conveyors) 


Fresh mined coal 
Underground From strip pits 
Year 
Mechanical Percent Hand load- | Percent Total 
loading of total] ing (net | of total | Total (net 
(net tons) | under- tons) under- tons) 
ground ground 
| [' 7/7 AAA 1 2, 223, 281 3.0 | 71, 434, 537 97.0 | 73,657,818 | 2,153,156 2.8 | 75,810,974 
1933 . 1 2, 851, 074 3.4 | 67,373, 788 06.6 | 69,724, 862 | 2,422,924 9.4 72, 147, 786 . 
1929... 3, 470, 158 5.0 | 66, 493, 690 95.0 , 963, 848 | 1,911, 766 2.7 | 71,875, 614 
Ir u. 4, 467, 750 6.9 | 60, 458, 344 93.1 | 64,926,094 | 2, 536, 288 3.8 | 67,462, 382 
18 D 8 „384, 780 8.2 | 49, 074, 722 91.8 | 53,459, 502 | 3,813, 237 6.7 57 739 
19832 88886 , 433, 340 12.4 , 400, 87.6 | 43, 834, 160 3, 980, 973 8.3 47, 815, 133 
19833 88 6, 557, 267 16.0 34, 474, 844 84.0 | 41,032,111 4, 932, 069 10.7 45, , 180 
1934. ..........-.- 9, 284, 486 19.1 | 39, 290, 80.9 | 48, 574, 741 5, 798, 138 10. 7 54, 372, 879 
198338388 9, 279, 057 21.2 34, 503, 819 78. 8 | 43,782,876 | 5, 187, 072 10.6 | 48, 969, 948 
1936. ...........- 10, 827, 946 24. 2 | 33, 898, 75.8 | 44,726,506 | 6, 203, 267 12.2 | 50, 929, 773 
TTT 10, 683, 837 25.1 | 31, 882, 514 74.9 | 42,566,351 | 5, 696, 018 11.8 | 48, 262, 369 
1 ..--.-----.- 10, 151, 669 26.6 | 27, 990, 6 73.4 | 88,142,297 | 5, 095, 341 11.8 | 43, 237, 638 . 
193999 11, 778, 838 27.7 30, 797, 715 72.3 | 42,571,548 | 5, 486, 479 11.4 | 48, 058, 027 
190 eonun 12, 326, 000 29. 7 | 29,190, 837 70. 3 | 41, 510, 837 6, 352, 700 13. 3 47, 869, 537 
194111 13, 441, 987 30.6 | 30, 435, 277 69.4 | 43, 877, 7, 316, 574 14.3 §1, 193, 838 
1942. ...........- 14, 741, 459 32.6 | 30, 495, 240 67.4 | 45, 236,699 | 9,070, 933 16.7 | 54, 3807, 632 
lr AAA 14, 745, 793 34.5 | 27, 990, 005 65.5 | 42,735,798 | 8, 989, 387 17.4 | 51,725, 185 
1944 14, 975, 146 35.8 | 26, 800, 270 64.2 | 41,775, 416 | 10, 953, 030 20.8 | 52,728, 446 - 
1945. ...........- 13, 927, 955 39.9 | 20,957, 744 60. 1 | 34, 885, 699 | 10, 056, 325 22.4 | 44,942 024 
1946. ...........- 15, 619, 162 41.0 | 22, 465, 295 59.0 | 38,084,457 | 12, 858, 030 25.2 50, 943, 387 
194777. 16. 054, 011 43.4 | 20, 909, 101 56.6 | 36, 963, 112 | 12, 603, 545 25.4 | 49, 566, 657 
1948. ............ 15, 742, 368 42.3 | 21, 432, 923 57.7 | 37,175, 291 | 13, 352, 874 26.4 | 50, 528, 165 
194922 11, 858, 088 43.9 15, 172, 562 56.1 | 27,030, 650 | 10, 376, 808 27.7 | 37,407,408 . 
1980 12, 335, 650 48.8 | 15,820, 245 56.2 | 28,155,805 | 11, 833, 934 20.6 | 30,080, 820 
TUD loose ¿sos y 10, 847, 787 41.2 | 15,494, 452 58.8 | 26, 342, 239 | 11, 135, 990 29. 7 37, 478, 220 
1952....-......... 10, 034, 464 40.5 | 14, 713, 819 59.5 | 24, 748, 283 | 10, 696, 705 30.2 | 35, 444, 988 
1053............-. 6, 838, 769 38.2 | 11,054, 720 61.8 | 17, 893, 480 8, 606, 482 32.5 26, 499, 971 
1054 AA 6, 978, 035 41.4 9, 874, 373 58.6 | 16, 852, 408 7, 939, 680 32.0 | 24, 792, 088 
1955-_-.-.-...... 6, 660, 45.9 7, 837, 819 54.1 | 14,498, 758 | 7,703, 907 34.7 | 22, 202, 665 
AL, u LS 7, 308, 110 48. 5 7, 746, 794 51.5 , 054,904 | 8, 354, 230 35.7 | 23, 409, 134 
PARES 6, 657, 479 52. 8 5, 958, 574 47.2 | 12, 616, 053 7, 543, 157 37.4 20, 159, 210 
19008 2 ou ĩê5?7!k%ddĩ 5, 332, 49.8 5, 366, 792 50. 2 | 10, 698, 835 6, 877, 761 39. 1 17, 576, 596 . 


1 As reported by Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Mines. 
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Cutting Machines.—Most of the Pennsylvania anthracite produced at 
underground mines is shot from the solid face, because the physical 
and mechanical difficulties involved in cutting the steeply pitching 
seams precludes the wide use of cutting machines. Moreover, the 
relatively rapid decline in underground production in recent years 
and the closing of mines using cutting equipment have resulted not 
only in a substantial reduction in the tonnage undercut but also in the 
number of machines in use. For example, 96 machines were used in 
cutting 381,000 tons in 1954, whereas only 6 machines were used to 
undercut 184,000 tons of coal in 1958. As in 1956 and 1957, all of 
the machines reported were used in the Wyoming region. 

Power Equipment.—The decline in production from strip pits and 
culm banks was accompanied by an overall decrease of 41 in the num- 
ber of power shovels and draglines used in 1958. Of this decrease, 
29 were shovels and 12 draglines. A total of 143 shovels and 213 
draglines were reported used in — operations in 1958, a decline 
of 26 shovels and 12 draglines from 1957; 35 shovels and 30 draglines 
were used in recovering coal from banks, a decrease of 3 shovels but 
an increase of 4 draglines; and 1 shovel and 2 draglines were used at 
both types of operations. Table 23 presents data on power equipment 
used, 1956-58. 


TABLE 23.—Power shovels and draglines used in recovering coal from culm banks 
and in stripping Pennsylvania anthracite, 1956—58, by type of power 


1956 1957 1958 
Type of power Num- | Num- Num- | Num- Num- | Num- 
ber of | berof | Total | berof | berof | Total | berof | berof | Total 

power | drag- wer | drag- power | drag- 

shovels| lines shovels| lines shovels| lines 
Gasoline 17 41 22 11 8 81 
Electricq——— 52 42 94 52 102 47 48 95 

CCC 127 183 810 133 196 3 109 189 
Steam I // ꝗ¶»ꝛ ᷣ ⁵ ⁵ uz oot cul u eet 
Pots! 204 242 446 208 257 465 179 245 424 


PRICES AND VALUE OF SALES 


The price structure of Pennsylvania anthracite was disturbed in 
1958 by the decline in the overall demand and the intense competition 
among producers. According to Saward’s Journal, f.o.b. mine prices 
quoted on most sizes at the end of the year were considerably Lu 
than those at the close of 1957. Yearend quotations on Broken coal 
ranged from $14.75-$15.25, $0.70-$0.95 less than December 1957 circu- 
lar prices; on Egg. Stove, and Chestnut, $13.75-$15.25, $0.95-$1.45 
less; on Pea, $11.25-$12.25, $0.35-$0.45 less; on Buckwheat No. 1, 
$10.25—$11.25, $0.35-$0.60 less; and on Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice), $9.25- 
$10.25, $0.35-$0.60 less. Prices of Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) were 
about the same in December of both years, $7.75 per net ton, f.o.b. 
mines. Prices on the smaller industrial sizes (Buckwheat No. 4 and 
finer) are seldom quoted in trade journals, as these sizes usually are 
sold at privately negotiated prices; nevertheless, from the mine realiza- 
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tion data in table 26, it is apparent that the depressed business condi- 
tions of 1958 also caused declines in prices of these sizes, particularly 
Buckwheat No. 5 and smaller. 

As usual, spring discount prices were released, effective April 1. 
The discounts were substantially greater than in any recent year, 
ranging from $1.85 to $2.20 per ton on Chestnut and larger. Pea 
coal was quoted at a discount of $0.70 to $1.65. Although some pro- 
ducers increased prices on the smaller coals while offering their spring- 
summer discounts in 1957 and again boosted prices of the fine sizes 
later in the year, discounts of $0.60 to $1.55 per ton on Buckwheat 
No. 1 and of $0.60 to $1.65 per ton on Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) were 
announced in an effort to stimulate movement of these sizes. How- 
ever, only one company offered Buckwheat No. 3 at a reduction. 
Although several companies for years had obtained a premium for 
coal from certain mines (usually $0.25 per ton for the larger sizes 
and proportionately less for the smaller sizes), no coal was being sold 
at a premium price at the close of 1958, either because of mine closings 
or to meet competition. 

Despite the wide variations between 1957 and 1958 in the prices 
received for individual sizes, the average value f.o.b. mine dropped 
only from $8.99 to $8.88 per ton, primarily because shipments of the 
lower priced, smaller sizes declined more precipitately than those of 
the higher priced coals. As a group, Pea and larger sizes returned 
$0.67 less per ton than in 1957, whereas Buckwheat No. 1 and smaller 
sizes averaged about $0.18 per ton more. As the average value for 
Buckwheat No. 4 declined $0.03, that of Buckwheat No. 5 $0.25, and 
“Other” $0.51, the rise in the average price received for the entire 
range of small sizes was due to the higher prices of Buckwheat Nos. 
2 and 3, which increased $0.32 per ton and $0.34, respectively. 

The average received per ton is shown by regions in tables 9 and 
24-27. Table 28 presents retail prices of selected fuels in certain 
cities. Figure 5 illustrates the trends in shipments and value for 
1950, 1955, and 1958, by size groups, in percent of total. The prices 
attributed to Saward’s Journal apply to sales of “standard” an- 
thracite, specifications for which are shown in table 29. 
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TABLE 24.—Average sales realization per net ton of Pennsylvania anthracite, ex-. 
clusive of dredge coal, shipped to points outside producing region, 1954-58, by: 


regions and sizes 


(Value does not include margins of separately incorporated sales companies) 


Lehigh region Schuylkill region 
Size 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
wamp land Broken 3 05 eu 0 11 ky $14.12 |$11. 09 |$12. 24 |$11. 03 1$12. 19 |$14. 67 | $13. 76 
Bop le tote oes Soe WE 2. 80 13.12 | 12.03 | 12.09 | 11.05 1.93 | 13. 12. 10 
Blees enee ee 13 03 " 1 11. 91 13.54 | 12.85 | 12.08 | 11.14 | 11.95 | 12.81 11. 92 
po u Ee 12.74 | 11.81 | 12.02 | 13.56 | 13.02 | 11.70 | 11.02 | 11.87 | 12.82 11. 93 
wide Sw E ay wales season 9. 74 8. 13 8.50 | 10.39 9. 97 8. 87 7. 90 8.77 | 10.36 9. 69 
Total Pea and larger...| 12.37 | 10.97 | 11.25 | 12.76 | 12.19 | 11.27 | 10.43 | 11. 24 | 12. 28 11. 46 
Buckwheat No. 1............ 8. 45 6.61 | 7.25 9. 53 9. 30 7.84 | 6. 34 6. 95 9.13 8. 82 
Buckwheat No. 2 arte N 7.50 | 6.66 | 6. 85 8.50 | 8. 94 6. 83 6. 26 6.50 | 8.27 8. 48 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) .. 5.79 | 5.29 | 5.38| 6.48 | 6.88 | 5.28 | 5.11 | 5.35 | 6.38 6. 62: 
Buckwheat No. 4. 4. 05 3. 91 4. 19 5. 08 5.01 8. 84 8. 85 4. 05 4. 81 4. 85 
Buckwheat No. 5 3. 54 3.18 3. 80 4.82 4.77 3. 47 3. 04 3. 65 4.75 4.44 
A u Sc eee ces 3. 43 3. 22 3. 39 3. 83 3. 49 3. 24 3. 21 3. 42 3. 81 3. 97 
Total Buckwheat No. 1 
and smaller.......... 5.62 | 4.83 | 4.79 | 5.75 | 6. 75] 5.45 | 4.82 | 5.12 | 6.28 6.72: 
Total all sizes 8.69 | 7.59] 7. 21 8. 10 9.10 | 7. 93] 7.20| 7.60 | 8.52 8. 75- 
Size Wyoming region Sullivan County 
Lump ! and Broken.......... $12. 06 |$11. 15 |$13. 15 |$12. 88 |$12. 40 |.......|].-.-.-.]------.|-------]------- 
4 EEIE ET EEEE E TA 11.88 | 10.91 | 11.70 | 12.33 | 11.87 |.......]-------|------.]-------].------ 
See a 12.30 | 11.46 | 12.06 | 12.97 | 12.17 513. 0044 $12. 07 
Ohestout 12.04 | 11.45 | 12.23 | 13.09 | 12.32 | 13.00 [$10.00 10. 30 [$11.00 | 12.14 
POB.. ccc ⁵ð d ĩð 88 9.37 | 8.38 9.38 | 10.42 | 10.03 | 11.00 9. 10.00 | 10.01 
Total Pea and larger...| 11.79 | 11.08 | 11.77 | 12.60 | 11.89 | 12.14 | 10.00 | 9.98 | 10.49 | 11.28 
Buckwheat No. 1. 8.40 | 6.59 | 7.37 9.17 9.24 8.00 6.00 9.65. 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Elo OE 7.32 6. 61 7.00 | 8.42 | 8.68 |.......|--.---- 6.49 | 7.00 8. 92 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) ..] 5.72 | 5.46 | 5.583 | 6.30 | 6.73 | 3.05 N 6. 79- 
Buckwheat No. 4 4.11 | 3.88 | 4.04 | 4.97 5.08 |.......|]----.-.|------.|------.|------- 
Buckwheat No. 5 3. 33 3.24 3. 63 3.99 | 4.23 |.......|.....-.|]----.-.-.|------.]-.--.-- 
dE 3.43 | 3.031 3.42] 4.19 | 4.40 |.......|..--.-..|---.--.-.]----.-- 4.73 
Total Buckwheat No. 1 
and smaller.......... 6.59 | 5.62 | 6.14 | 7.19 | 7.50 | 4.37 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 7.00 5. 54 
Total all sizes 9. 75 9.09 | 9.77 | 10.45 | 10.15 | 7.71 | 9.00 | 6.89 | 8.90 6. 91. 
Total 
Size 
Excluding Sullivan County Including Sullivan County 
Lump ! and Broken.......... 
^. NT NON EN 
Stov᷑ PPP 
Ohestout 
ST E 


Total Pea and larger...| 11.67 


s | see ll — — | Gees | atatd 
eet | E || . ono —— — | coe —— || ere | RG 


— . — —— —Dp—ü—ꝙü—r ——— —— | eee | Ce || oe | s. 


— | a—Y ac r | mn | ws o | oe | re$ ÓÓ e —— 
— . wr | m | — | — | — | —a — ncm md 


Buckwheat No. 1...........- 8. 14 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) 7.12 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) . 5.48 
Buckwheat No. 4...........- 3.95 
Buckwheat No. 55 3. 44 
Ol ( cae 3. 32 

Total Buckwheat No. 1 

and smaller 
Total all sizes 8. 76 


1 Quantity of Lump included is insignificant. 
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"TABLE 25.—Average sales realization per net ton of Pennsylvania anthracite, ex- 
clusive of dredge coal, shipped to points inside producing region, 1954-58, by 
regions and sizes 


(Value does not include margins of separately incorporated sales companies) 


Lehigh region | Schuylkill region 
Size 
1954 1956 | 1957 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
Lump land Broken $14. 00 i $10.97 |$11. 97 |$13. 54 | $13. 29 
EENEG 15.37 VC 42 |$13. 34 |$12. 50 : .43 | 11.04 | 12.20 | 13.11 | 12.34 
A EE 13. 61 13.87 | 13.45 : : 10.94 | 11.86 | 12.52 | 11.28 
Chestnut 14. 48 10.85 | 11.94 | 12. 50 11. 62 
Arcana ios 11. 43 8. 60 9.20 | 10, 47 9.71 
Total Pea and larger...| 12. 49 10.10 | 10.92 | 11.78 | 10.90 
Buckwheat No. 1............ 10. 26 6.42 | 6.93 | 8.95 8. 62 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) 8. 77 6.16 | 6.54 | 8.07 8. 20 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)...| 6.63 4.76 | 5.04 | 5.92 6.12 
Buckwheat No. 4............ 5.35 ; : Í : 3.60 | 3.33 | 4.16 4.05 
Buckwheat No. Rb. 4 ; : 3 2.61 | 2.68 | 3.48 2. 83 
Orr DEER 2.05 | 2.82 | 3.41 3.10 
Total Buckwheat No. 1 
and smaller 5.43 | 5.83 | 6.87 5. 40 
Total all sizes 10. 90 7.08 | 8.52 | 9.20 | 7.40 
Size Wyoming region Sullivan County 
Lump ! and Broken.......... $12. 23 ¡$10.86 [$11.30 |$13. 02 |.......].......|.-----. |. 43244 
P loma ea AS 12. 25 | 11.23 | 12. 54 | 12. 89 813. 6004 444 
DOMO scarico 13.55 | 12.56 | 13.38 | 14.19 | 13.40 13. o0— „ 4 ꝗ 2 
"Chestnut...................- 13.45 | 12. 77 | 13.39 | 14.44 | 14.00 | 13. 00 |$10. 00 |$12. 40 |$10. 93 | $10.00 
9 uuu EEN 10.85 | 10.09 | 10.57 | 11.75 | 12.03 | 11.00 9.00 | 11.12 | 10. 00 9. 00 
Total Pea and larger...| 11.64 | 10.94 | 11.45 | 12.59 | 12.64 | 12.07 9.46 | 11.91 | 10. 56 9. 54 
Buckwheat No. 1...........- 9. 48 8. 38 8.62 | 10.25 | 10.76 | 8.00 6.0000 sl 7.00 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) 7.75 | 7.17 | 7.45 | 8.93 | 9.57 |.....-- 4.50 | 7.21 | 7.00 |....... 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)...| 5.72 | 5.50 | 5.51 | 6.34 | 6.97 | 3.28 |....... E reit AA NES 
Buckwheat No. 4............ 4.13 | 3.92 |....... /// S ls u 
Buckwheat No. 55 3.3333 — 3.46 | 3.84 | 3.84 AA A A 
ee -2-2-22 2. 58 3. 04 2. 80 2. 33 /// / auuisnec EE 3. 30 
Total Buckwheat No. 
1 and smaller 6.78 | 6.58 | 6.39 | 7.52 | 7.92] 4.85 | 4.94] 5.99 | 7.00 4.02 
Total all sizes 9.11 | 8.78 | 8.77 | 9.88 | 10.03 | 8.59 | 6.35 | 10.17 | 9.25 5. 54 
€ ... ñ ñ ñ ... EE E 
Total 
Size 
Lump ! and Broken.......... 
KR. ee br ««««««! 
de A » 
Chestnut...................- 
Du. PM RON E EUR 


Total Pea and larger...| 11.27 


Buckwheat No. 1...........- 8. 92 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) .....| 7.53 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)...| 5.53 
Buckwheat No. 4 8. 02 
Buckwheat No. 5 3. 32 
Other 2. 76 


Total Buckwheat No. 
1 and smaller . 6.51 


Total all sizes 8. 83 


1 Quantity of Lump included is insignificant. 
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TABLE 26.—Average sales realization per net ton of Pennsylvania anthracite, ex- 
clusive of dredge coal, shipped to points outside and inside producing region in 
1958, by regions and sizes 


(Value does not include margins of separately incorporated sales companies) 


Lehigh region Schuylkill region Wyoming region 
Size 
Shipped | Local Shipped | Local Shipped | Local 
outside | sales | Total | outside | sales | Total | outside | sales | Total 
region region region 

Lump land Broken. .......... 311.99 $11.99 | $13.76 |$13, 29 513. 74 | 612. 40 $12, 40 
·ö;’ẽ ¼mr. ae aE 12. 03 811. 77 12. 02 12,10 | 12,34 | 12. 11 11.87 S513. 65 11. 91 
E AIN oe! 12,85 | 12,84 | 12,85 11.92 | 11.28 | 11.83 12.17 | 13.40 | 12,22 
Chestnüt....:.- 22 13, 02 | 14,62 | 13,18 11,93 | 11.62 | 11, 86 12.32 | 14.00 12.56 
JJ ĩͤ E O 9.97 | 12,58 | 10, 60 9,69 | 9.71 | 9,69 10,03 | 12,03 | 11,08 
Total Pea and larger..... 12,19 | 13,28 | 12, 32 11,46 | 10,90 | 11,34 11,89 | 12.64 | 12.04 
Buckwheat No. l 8 9.30 11.00 | 9. 56 8.82 | 8.62 | 8,77 9.24 | 10.76 9. 78 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) 8.04 | 10,38 | 9.35 8.48 | 8.20 | 8.41 8.68 | 9. 57 8. 99 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) 6.88 | 7.60 | 6.95 6.62 | 6. 12 6,54 6.73 | 6,97 6.79 
Buckwheat No. 44 5.01 | 5.10 | 5,01 485| 4.05 4.76 5.03 | 4,63 5. 02 
Buckwheat No. 5.............. 4. 77] 3,65 | 4,74 4. 44 | 2.83 4,32 4.23 3. 84 4. 04 
Oe ua oe 3,49 | 22.04 | 2,52 3. 9723. 10] 3,34 4. 40 | 2.76 3. 65 

Total Buckwheat No. 1 
and smaller 6. 75 2 5. 95] 6.59 6. 72 |? 5. 40] 6. 38 7.50 | 7,92 7.64 
Total all sizes 9.10 28.11 8.93 8.75 27.40 8.43 10.15 | 10.03 | 10.12 

Total 
Size Sullivan County 
Excluding Sullivan Including Sullivan 
County County 

op 1 and Broken... -e . ß $13.35 |$13. 29 |$13.35 | $13.35 |$13.29 | $13.35 
es A EE, A ME 11.99 | 12.51 | 12,00 11.99 | 12, 51 12. 00 
Sec bo 12,17 | 11.78 | 12,14 12,17 | 11. 78 12, 14 
CGhestout ..--.----------------- 12.28 | 12.76 | 12.36 12.28 | 12.76 12.36 
Pros cta ia usus sns 9.87 | 11, 43 | 10, 48 9.87 | 11.43 | 10,48 


Total Pea and larger..... 
Buckwheat No. 1 


— | eee | eee | ee | cree || eee | eee | ED 
——— | eae | mS | eee —ñ— — | ape — 


Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) 8.63 | 9.16 | 8.78 9.16 8.78 

Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) . . 6.69 | 6.60 | 6.68 6.69 | 6,60 6. 68 

Buckwheat No. 4 4. 92 4.10 | 4.86 4.92 4.10 4. 86 

Buckwheat No. 544444 4. 54 3.37] 4.43 4. 54 3.37 4. 43 

Ote uc e iris 4. 082 2. 82 3,28 4.08 | 22,82 3. 29 
Total Buckwheat No. 1 

and smaller............ 6.94 126,43 | 6.80 6. 94 | 2 6,42 6. 80 

Total all sizes 6.91 5154 6.26 9.31 | 28, 58 9,14 9.31 | 28, 57 9.14 


1 Quantity of Lump included is insignifican 
2 An undetermined part of “Other” sizes included in “Local sales” in 1958 was reported as shipped 
“Outside region” in 1957, 
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TABLE 27.—Average value per net ton of Pennsylvania anthracite from all sources, 
1957-58, by regions * 


1957 
Region 

Shipped Colliery| Total |Shipped 
outside fuel | produc- | outside 
region tion region 
ET S Su SDS OR 06 $8. 33 $9. 04 
jara pls | | RA OA 8. 11 8. 26 8. 20 
o AIM SN 10. 42 10. 21 10. 13 

Total, excluding Sulli- 
Vail CODES caes 8. 89 8. 99 9.02 
Sullivan County............- 8. 90 9.18 6. 91 
TODA AE 8. 89 8. 99 9. 02 


1 Value given for shipments is value at which coal left possession of producing company and does not in- 
clude margins of separately incorporated sales companies. 


LEGEND 
K 222 Buckwheat Nos.4,5,and smaller 


Buckwheat Nos. , 2, and 3 
ZZ) Pea 
DES Chestnut and larger 


PERCENT BY TONNAGE BY VALUE 
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FIGURE 5.—Shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite, 1950, 1955, and 1958, by size 
groups, in percent of total tonnage and total value. 
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TABLE 29.—Standard anthracite specifications approved and adopted by the 
Anthracite Committee, effective July 28, 1947 


Percent 
Size Round test mesh Over- Undersize Maximum impurities ! 
(inches) size, 
maxi- 


Broken. Through 43. 1% 2 11 
Over 34 to 3 15 TTT 
7 ͥ u Through 3% to 3 KE Ee 1% 2 11 
Over 271 15 ! ERES 
or Through 271 T 2 3 11 
Over 15 15 „ 
Chestnut Through 1533... eg A GE 3 4 11 
Over 11 44 15 / 86 
|. CEDERE Through 1316 TVR A 8 4 5 12 
Ge/ AA WEEN 15 T2 A 
Buckwheat No. 1............ Through 91 ]0 A ;;... A 13 
Over AA A 15 Wye AA AAA DEE 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) Through 51 10 A 13 
Over Ae 0aanaa lM 17 J EA MA 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) . Through 34e. ......... 10: unter ] ↄð§[» A TSA 15 
Over 3⁄1... .. PA 20 1; 8 
Buckwheat No. 4 Through 332. ))) 15 
Over .. .. ...1... . ee 30 (rt AA 8 
Buckwheat No. 5...........- Through 364. 30 No limit | |........|.......- 16 


1 When slate content in the sizes from Broken to Chestnut, inclusive, is less than above standards, bone 
content may be increased by 114 times the decrease in the slate content under the allowable limits, but 
slate content specified above shall not be exceeded in any event. : 

Ze eee of 1 percent is allowed on the maximum percentage of undersize and the maximum percentage 
of ash content. 

The maximum percentage of undersize is applicable only to anthracite as it is produced at the preparation 
plant. Slate is defined as any material that has less than 40 percent fixed carbon. 

Bone is defined as any materia] that has 40 percent or more, but less than 75 percent, fixed carbon. 

2 Ash determinations are on a dry basis. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Decreased production in 1958 resulted in a 14-percent decline in 
employment at anthracite operations. As measured by the average 
number of men working daily, employment totaled 26,540 in 1958 
compared with 30,825 in 1957. The decline also was accelerated in 
1958 by the closing of several large mines as producing companies 
continued to concentrate output at more efficient operations. 

Of total industry employment, as shown in table 30, 44 percent was 
in the Wyoming region, 42 percent in the Schuylkill, and 14 percent 
in the Lehigh. Compared with 1957, the number of men working in 
1958 declined 15 percent in the Wyoming region, 11 percent in the 
Schuylkill, and 20 percent in the Lehigh. 

Luzerne and Schuylkill were the leading counties in number of men 
employed. As shown in table 31, employment in both counties was 
approximately the same and, together, represented 70 percent of the 
total for the industry. Of the major producing counties, Carbon 
showed the sharpest decline in employment from 1957 (80 percent), 
owing to the shutdown of a large mine and curtailed output at other 
mines. 
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TABLE 30.—Men employed and days worked at operations producing Pennsylvania 
anthracite in 1958 


(Includes operations of strip contractors) 


Lehigh |Schuylkill | Wyoming | excluding |Sullivan| Grand 


region region region Sullivan | County | Total 
County 
Average number of men working daily: 
Underground — . 1, 502 4, 853 7, 485 13, 840 10 13, 850 
In strip pits........................- 922 2, 466 1, 025 4,413 5 4, 418 
At culm banks .----.-- 254 444 167 865 2 867 
At preparation plant...............- 711 1,874 986 3, 571 3 3, 574 
Other surface. .....................- 347 1, 367 1, 968 3, 682 3 8, 685 
Total excluding dredge operations. 3, 736 11, 004 11, 631 26, 371 23 26, 394 
Dredge operations.................- 14 127 5 146 |........- 146 
Total average number of men 
working daily..................- 3, 750 11, 131 11, 636 26, 517 23 26, 540 
Average number of days active: 
All operations except dredges....... 184 189 177 183 135 183 
Dredge operations 234 212 93 2100 210 
Average days active, all opera- 
he ß 184 190 177 183 135 183 
Man-days of labor: 
All operations except dredges....... 687,011 | 2,083, 425 | 2,056, 758 | 4, 827, 194 3,113 | 4, 830, 307 
Dredge operation 3, 278 26, 964 465 30, 707 |........- 30, 707 
Total man-days, all operations....| 690,289 | 2, 110, 389 | 2,057, 223 | 4, 857, 901 3, 113 | 4, 861, 014 
EEN tons per man per day: 
All operations except dredges....... 5. 02 4.49 3.72 4. 24 4. 55 4.24 
Dredge operations 9. 38 24. 07 26.11 22. 53 Vadose 22. 53 
Average tons per man day, all 
operations 5. 04 4. 74 3. 73 4. 36 4. 55 4. 36 


Industry employment in 1958 was divided among the various types 
of work as follows: 52 percent in underground workings, 17 percent 
at strip mines, 14 percent in surface work at underground mines, 13 
percent in preparation plants, 3 percent at culm banks, and 1 percent 
on dredges. Of the principal producing types of work, the number 
of men working underground declined 18 percent from 1957, whereas 
employment at strip mines decreased only 3 percent. 

The reduced labor force worked an average of 183 days in 1958, or 
13 less than in 1957. Consequently, actual worktime declined 20 
percent from 1957 and totaled less than 5 million man-days. Activity 
was highest in 1958 in the Schuylkill region where operations averaged 
190 days of work, slightly lower in the Lehigh region with 184 days, 
and lowest in the Wyoming region with 177 days. 

The productivity rate of labor in the anthracite industry advanced to 
a record of 4.36 tons per man-day in 1958, slightly above the former 
record of 4.25 in 1956. The higher rate probably resulted from the 
continued concentration of operations in the more efficient units. The 
productivity rate was 5.04 tons per man- day in the Lehigh region, 4.74 
in the Schuylkill, and 3.73 in the Wyoming. The variations reflect 
primarily the different proportions of deep, strip, culm-bank, and 
dredge coal produced in each region. 
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TABLE 31.—Men employed at operations producing Pennsylvania anthracite, 
1957-58, by counties 


(Includes operations of strip contractors) 


Car DOM sce sce see wes cto tess 1, 391 278 || Luzerne - -------------- ; 9, 390 
Sn!!! a 1, 090 965 || Northumberland Í 2, 912 
Dauphin. 2-222 165 176 || Schuylkill........................ 9, 091 
Lackawanna..................... 8, 949 8, 592 || Sullivan 23 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Northamp- Susquehanna and Wayne 17 
ton, and Snyder 1.2 94 87 
Pf 26, 540 
1 Counties producing dredge coal only. 


Bureau of Mines data on the production of Pennsylvania anthracite 
are obtained by a direct mail canvass of companies operating mines, 
strip pits, culm banks, river dredges, and preparation plants. How- 
ever, in obtaining distribution and marketing data, wholesalers, sales 
agents, dock operators, and exporting firms are contacted, as the coal 
producer frequently is unaware of the final destinations of shipments. 
Moreover, the Bureau’s distribution data include coal moving to 
market from producers’ stockpiles, whereas production data include 
only tonnages placed into storage. The coal year (Apr. 1—Mar. 31) is 
used in collecting and publishing distribution and marketing informa- 
tion, because it provides a more accurate measurement of the normal 
heating season than the calendar year. For these reasons, the reader 
should not attempt to correlate the calendar-year production data in 
this chapter with the statistics on final destinations given in table 32. 

The distribution data collected by the Bureau of Mines are pub- 
lished in a series of Mineral Market Reports, free copies of which 
may be obtained by writing the Federal Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. These reports present data on rail shipments, by coal 
sizes, to more than 300 cities in 20 States and Canadian Provinces 
but provide only the State of destination for coal moving from the 
mines by truck. However, beginning with the 1958-59 coal year the 
report will be expanded to include data on truck shipments to ap- 
proximately 175 cities in seven Eastern States. Copies of the 1958-59 
coal-year report should be available about September 1959. 

According to data reported to the Bureau of Mines, 24,044,000 net 
tons of Pennsylvania anthracite was shipped to various markets dur- 
ing the 1957-58 coal year, a decrease of 14 percent from the precedin 
coal year. (See table 32.) Of this total, 85 percent was markete 
in the United States, 7 percent in Canada, and 8 percent in overseas 
countries. Compared with the 1956-57 coal-year totals, shipments 
within the United States declined 10 percent, to Canada 19 percent, 
and to all other countries 40 percent. | 
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Although the 10-percent decline in shipments to American markets 
was due largely to losses to competitive fuels, the decrease varied 
widely in individual areas. For example, shipments to the Middle 
Atlantic area declined 9 percent—with decreases of 15 and 16 percent, 
respectively, in New Jersey and New York—but Pennsylvania re- 
ceived only 3 percent less than in 1956-57. The Pennsylvania market 
gained 7 percent in the “local sales” area and 2 percent in truck 
shipments elsewhere in the State. Although the 14-percent decline 
in Pennsylvania rail terminations reflected decreases in shipments of 
all sizes, the overall increase in truck tonnage was caused entirely by 
a sharp rise in the amount of Buckwheat No. 1 and smaller sizes 
diverted to trucks. In the New England area, four States registered 
declines of more than 20 percent, ranging from a low of 21 percent 
in Connecticut to a high of 29 percent in Rhode Island. Maine and 
Vermont, the only New England States not served with natural gas, 
showed the smallest losses—14 and 12 percent, respectively. Owing 
to increased demand for the smaller industrial sizes, shipments to 
Maryland and Delaware gained 9 and 4 percent. In other South At- 
lantic States, losses ranged from 12 percent in Virginia to 17 percent 
in the District of Columbia. The Lake States received 15 percent 
less anthracite than in the 1956-57 coal year. Michigan and Wis- 
consin showed respective declines of 44 and 62 percent; shipments to 
Illinois remained steady; and Minnesota and Ohio gained 94 and 
55 percent, respectively, as a result of increased receipts of the small 
industrial sizes. 

In the 1957-58 coal year, the Province of Ontario imported 20 per- 
cent less Pennsylvania anthracite than in 1956-57 and Quebec 23 per- 
cent less; however, the Maritime Provinces stepped up imports by 
24 percent because of reduced receipts of Welsh abre da The 
same factor that drove down total demand for anthracite in American 
markets—competition from other fuels—appeared to be the dominant 
reason for reduced shipments to Ontario and Quebec. In overseas 
markets, particularly Western Europe, the weather, large coal stocks 
(built up by a combination of large imports and increased produc- 
tion), and increased consumption of petroleum and natural gas re- 
duced the need for imported anthracite. 
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Distribution data collected for the 1957-58 coal year again showed 
a gain for trucked coal. Of the total moved to market in 1957-58, 
8,027,000 tons, or 33 percent, went by truck—a gain of 3 percent, in 
contrast to a decline of 20 percent in rail movements. The smaller 
size coals continued in relatively stronger demand than the larger 
space-heating sizes. Although Buckwheat No. 1 and smaller sizes 
showed a net loss of about 9 percent, Pea and larger dropped 20 per- 
cent. Shipments of Egg coal dropped most of all sizes produced (41 
percent), whereas Buckwheat No. 4 and smaller declined the least 
(2 percent). This trend also was reflected in the overseas export 
market, as the larger sizes (Pea and larger) accounted for only 27 
percent of the total compared with 45 percent in the 1956-57 coal 
year. (See table 33.) 

The downward trend in rail shipments, mentioned in connection 
with the Bureau's 1957-58 coal-year distribution data, continued 
throughout the remaining three-quarters of calendar year 1958, ac- 
cording to ge roo data published monthly by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines and Mineral Industries. Rail shipments of 
anthracite declined 31 percent in calendar year 1958, while truck 
shipments gained 8 percent over 1957. (See tables 34 and 35.) AI- 


TABLE 33.—Exports of Pennsylvania anthracite to countries other than Canada, 
April 1, 1957, to March 31, 1958, in net tons 


Pea and larger 


Country 
Broken | Egg Stove | Chest- Pea Total 
nut 

North and Central America: 

Bermuda, Cuba, and Mexico i E 19 13, 697 18, 037 
South America: 

Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela 9, 484 b, 235 8, 719 
Europe: 

Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Germany, 
"m Greece, Italy, and Netherlands......... 46, 045 4, 531 | 104,901 | 213, 775 135, 917 506, 069 

sia: 

Israel, Japan, and Viet-Nam..............|.-..-....|..---....|.-..--.-. 817 9, 074 9, 801 
Unknown destination.......................|.-.-.....]....-.-.- 339 V» 396 

!!!! ir cio 47, 166 4,531 | 105, 240 | 218, 152 163, 923 539, 012 


Buckwheat No. 1 and smaller 


Total all 
Country Buck- | Buck- | Buck- All sizes 
wheat | wheat | wheat other Total 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 sizes 
(Rice) |( Barley) 
North and Central America: 
Bermuda, Cuba, and Mexico 76, 589 |. — 22 5, 527 82, 116 96, 053 
South America: 
Argentina, Brazil, and Venezuela 2,936 |--.------ 25 5 2, 966 11, 685 
Europe: 
Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Germany, 
x ic Tene Italy, and Netherlands 49, 676 | 136,453 | 176, 819 | 918, 953 | 1, 281, 901 1, 787, 970 
sia: 
Israel, Japan, and Viet-Nam.............- 27, 667 8,967 |___. 19, 810 56, 444 66, 335 
Unknown destination......... ll 16, 792 16, 792 17, 188 
r ernn RaO a 156, 868 | 145, 420 | 176, 844 | 961,087 | 1,440,219 | 1,979, 231 


1 According to data released bs the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, exports of 
Pennsylvania anthracite to non-Canadian destinations totaled 2,009,034 net tons. 
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TABLE 34.— Rail shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite, 1955-58, by destinations, 


in net tons? 


[Pennsylvania Department of Mines and Mineral Industries] 


Destination 1955 1956 1957 1958 

New England States 1,771, 427 1, 574, 898 1, 287, 632 032, 680 
New York uu tusu t yi nr ee 5, 411, 825 4, 793, 285 3, 723, 217 995. 230 
INOW J CTSCV A E 2, 849, 526 2, 529, 223 1, 927, 658 1, 534, 953 
Penn -0 0auaaaaannnnnenMnnMnMsMMM 4, 381, 062 4, 735, 222 4, 622, 699 2, 814, 258 
DO Ware tiran 138, 733 108, 308 86, 231 69, 816 
Maryland A A 257, 795 277,378 293, 316 , 054 
District of Columbia e 73, 543 66, 121 39, 244 39, 901 
VII Auca .... A 59, 094 37, 992 28, 207 32, 378 
OM saciar w. 8 300, 246 417, 813 251, 585 148, 711 
Hie 8 41. 660 51, 692 24, 427 35, 540 
h ðBKſ ʒ sos Cc ee 107, 852 115, 143 133, 817 81, 090 
Wisconsin. casacas as 145, 939 128, 753 103, 155 83, 921 
MINDDOSO lA t.. ba 22, 024 21, 965 89, 023 10, 011 
ee ß NE 75, 239 83, 907 52, 718 30, 723 

Other State ccc ncc ES 129, 210 133, 495 165, 434 i 
ion United States —ꝛ-- 15, 765, 175 15, 075, 195 12. 828, 363 9, 277, 826 
JJ y Eee lan a EE 2, 203, 474 2, 091, 718 1, 588, 304 1, 304, 214 
Other foreign countries... cc caes en Ru 388, 621 1, 567, 842 1, 663, 819 459, 129 
Grand total.. 18, 357, 270 18, 734, 755 16, 080, 486 11, 041, 169 

1 Does not include dredge coal. 


TABLE 35.—Truck shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite in 1958, by months and 
by States of destination, in net tons 


January | February| March 


April 


931, 330 
813, 619 


Septem- 


ber 


604, 910 
641, 159 


October 


665, 113 
691, 198 


686, 953 
640, 681 


467, 091 
420, 997 


556, 044 
318, 674 
134, 021 
82, 020 
6, 573 
19, 798 
1,370 
1,771 


4, 306, 015 
2, 624, 608 
1, 239, 218 


714, 060 
42, 169 
103, 899 


4,174 


15, 116 


Destination 
Pensylvania: 

Within region 475, 184 
Outside region 234, 689 
New Vork 121, 771 
New Jersey 71, 849 
Delaware 5, 421 
Maryland....................- 11, 504 
District of Columbia 106 
Other States 1, 081 
Total: 1958 921, 645 
195722... SOL L E 1, 063, 288 
Destination August 

Pennsylvania: 
Within region 216, 865 
Outside region 208, 625 
New Lor -MMMM 102, 629 
New Jersey 51, 354 
Delaware 1, 518 
Morgeland 6, 434 
District of Columbia........... 267 
Other States 1, 816 
Total: 108 2. 589, 508 
8 654, 110 


719, 071 
555, 625 


742. 490 
686, 724 


637. 660 
660, 678 


1, 120, 271 9, 049, 259 


762 917 8, 365, 920 


1 Compiled from reports of Pennsylvania Department of Mines and Mineral Industries; does not include 


dredge coal. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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though each State within economic trucking distance of the mines 
increased receipts of trucked coal, States nearest the mining area 
(New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) gained the least in per- 
centage trucked over 1957; whereas Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the category “Other States” showed the greatest 
percentage increase. The District of Columbia, Indiana, and Vir- 
ginia increased receipts of rail-shipped coal in 1958, but only by small 
amounts; however, these gains were completely overshadowed by 
declines in the rail movement of anthracite to major markets, which 
ranged from a low of about 9 percent in Maryland to a hi h of 39 
p in Pennsylvania. New Jersey, New York, and the New 

ngland States showed declines of approximately 20 percent each 
In rail receipts. 

The 20-percent decline reported by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in shipments to the New England States in 1958 was cor- 
roborated by data released by the Massachusetts Division on the 
Necessaries of Life. According to the latter agency, New England 
rall receipts dropped from 1,262,000 tons in 1957 to 1,009,000 tons in 
1958. Tidewater movement to the New England area remained at 
a low level, the year's total being only slightly more than 3 thousand 
tons as in 1957, (See tables 2 and 36.) 

Loadings of anthracite over the Lake docks fell abruptly in 1958. 
According to the Ore and Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio, 1958 
loadings over Lake Erie docks totaled 260,000 tons (a decline of 43 
percent), and receipts at Duluth-Superior dropped almost two-thirds 
(from 261,000 tons in 1957 to 93,000 tons in 1958). Reflecting these 
declines were decreases of 18 and 24 percent, respectively, in receipts 
at docks on Lakes Superior and Michigan. Likewise, reloadings for 
inland shipment from Lake Superior docks declined 6 percent and 
from Lake Michigan docks, 33 percent. Table 2 gives detailed data 
on the Lake movement of anthracite. 


TABLE 36.—Receipts of anthracite in New England, 1917, 1920, 1923, 1927, and 
1943-58, in thousand net tons 


Total Total 
receipts receipts 
Re- Re- of Re- Re- of 
Year ceipts | ceipts Im- Penn- Year ceipts | ccipts Im- Penn- 
by tide-| by ports 3 syl- by tide-| by ports? | syl- 
water | rail! vania water 4| rail! vania 
anthra anthra- 
cite 2 cite 3 
1917.2. ¿op Oo 14,421 | 7,259 1 11, 679 || 1949_____________ 110 | 3,336 |.......- 
1920 8 13,521 | 7,804 1 | 11,324 || 1950 81 | 3,615 18 3, 678 
1023 EEN 1 2| 8.102 145 | 12,039 || 1951 66 | 3,135 27 3, 174 
192 b 12,421 | 6,725 106 9, 040 || 19522 70| 2,847 29 , 888 
NEE 4575 | 5,310 164 5,721 || 1953 49 88 31 2, 106 
1 nMi 4398 | 5,836 12 6, 222 || 1954 10 93 , 897 
11 8 4331 | 4,750 5 5,081 || 1955_............ 1, 713 (5) 1, 718 
1946............- 4399 | 5,244 |........ 5, 643 DO cU asis 10 | 1,610 5 1, 620 
E 4240 | 4,498 |.......- 7381957 ee 
1948 1217 646 |.......- 4, 863 || LO 3| 1,009 |........ 1, 012 


1 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Division on the Necessaries of Life. 
3 U.S. Department of Commerce. 
3 Total receipts by rail and by tidewater less imports. 


4 Association of American Railroads. 
5 Less than 500 tons. 
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CONSUMPTION 


The apparent consumption of Pennsylvania anthracite in the United 
States (production, plus imports, minus exports, plus or minus changes 
in producers’ stocks) dropped to 19 million tons in 1958, or 9 percent 
below 1957. As total production declined 16 percent, the 2-million-ton 
decline in exports obviously played a major role in curtailing produc- 
tion. The fact that each industrial consumer on which data are avail- 
able, except class I railroads, reduced coal inventories during the year 
also played a role in reducing output. Although no definitive data 
are available on the quantity of anthracite used for domestic space 
heating, the decline in exports and in industrial consumption, when 
related to the decline in total production, indicates that the space- 
heating market was fairly stable in 1958 because of colder weather. 

Electric utilities reduced consumption of anthracite in 1958 by al- 
most 600,000 tons, or 17 percent. Although economic conditions un- 
doubtedly lowered the total demand for electricity, favorable water 
levels in eastern Pennsylvania streams enabled public utilities to step 
up production at hydroelectric plants. A large Pennsylvania public 
utility stated that generation at Susquehanna River hydroplants was 
25 percent above 1957 and about 6 percent above the recent average. 
This decreased need for coal and the fact that utility stockpiles were 
reduced almost 600,000 tons during the year were largely responsible 
for the slow movement of the smaller sizes, particularly Buckwheat 
No. 5 and “Other.” 

As a result of decreased demand for coke by the iron and steel 
industries, the output of oven coke declined 28 percent in 1958, reducing 
the need of anthrafines for blending. Consequently, the amount of 
anthracite charged to coke ovens fell from 389,000 tons in 1957 to 
255,000 in 1958, or about 85 percent. Consumption by class I rail- 
roads also declined, dropping about 7 percent from the 361,000 tons 
consumed in 1957. The downward trend in the production of fuel 
briquets continued in 1958, and the quantity of anthracite used in 
manufacturing fuel of this type fell to 120,000 tons, 28 percent below 
1957. According to data released by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the amount of anthracite used in pelletizing and sintering 
iron ore declined from 868,484 tons in 1957 to 684,704 tons in 1958. 

Table 37 shows the apparent consumption of anthracite, briquets, 
domestic coke, heating and range oils, and natural gas in the primary 
anthracite marketing areas. Consumption by public utilities and 
railroads, by months, is given in table 2. Table 38 gives retail-dealer 
deliveries and consumption by a selected group of industrial con- 
sumers 1954-58, 
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TABLE 37.—Apparent consumption of anthracite and selected competitive fuels in 
the principal anthracite markets, 1955-58 


(Thousand net tons) 


New | New | New | Penn- | Dela- | Mary- ¡District Percent 
Fuel Eng- | York | Jersey | syl- ware | lan of Co- | Total | of total 

land vania lumbia fuels 

Anthracite (all users): ! 
)J a 1,771 | 26,359 | 23,602 | 10, 618 157 328 81 | 22, 916 19.9 
TOG sce ocu 1, 575 | 2 5,923 | 23,255 | 11, 010 137 356 70 | 22, 325 18. 5 
Eeer ; 2 4,893 | 22,610 | 11,025 120 358 42 | 20, 336 17.3 
19858 8 1,033 | 2 4, 234 | 2 2, 249 9, 745 112 372 17, 789 13. 7 
Imported: 3 

AAA C» ⁵ðZi AA A (4) (5) 
1930s ee . EA AA IA AS PEA (4) (8) 
/ ↄ Ä APP AAA E, xs, EE 
UA A E y d y O A A 

Briquets (domestic use): 
985; 19 6 1 10 (4) 7 1 44 (5) 
kr EE 17 6 1 9 (4) 6 1 40 (5) 
Eege 12 4 1 7 (4) 5 1 30 (5) 
195822... ¿SL 9 3 1 7 (4) 5 1 26 (5) 
Coke (domestic use): 

A AS 384 122 235 96 (0: usos EE 837 7 
Eeer 334 70 202 87 FTF 693 6 
Y A A 221 58 162 57 (4) 9 498 4 
.. S S SLO U 201 53 146 50 DNE MEE M SR 451 4 

Imported: 3 

17777 aaa RS 2 J“, 8 5 (5) 

19853; 8 ) 2 EE 3j)... RN. OPE 19 (5) 

Ët ones tat (4) ] 2 5252 AA 8 12 (5) 

I).! AA E ERKENNEN. ⁰ DESEE 13 (5) 
Oil (heating and range): 6 

A A A ; 19, 903 9, 808 8, 810 812 4, 234 284 | 69,415 60.2 

19838 8 25, 789 | 20,402 | 10, 253 9, 186 | 911 4, 617 1,317 | 72,475 60. 2 

/; ³· é , 807 | 19, 820 | 10, 112 9, 090 | 903 4, 559 1,287 | 70, 578 60.0 

9999 A 29, 975 | 23,207 | 10,880 | 10, 396 951 | 4,644 | 1,233 | 81, 286 62. 7 

Natural gas: ? 

EIER 1,873 | 7,761 | 1,971 | 8,518 (8) (5) 8 1, 065 | 22, 088 19. 2 

0 2,252 | 8,633 | 2,366 | 9, 382 (8) (8) 8 2, 243 | 24,876 20.7 

ö 2,455 | 9,095 | 2,544 | 9,872 (5) 3 8 2,328 | 26, 22.3 
T 1 FFF , 10, 227 3, 103 | 10, 939 (8) (8 8 2,649 | 30, 014 23, 2 

ota 

.... 28,613 | 34,154 | 15,617 | 28, 052 9 969 | 9 4, 569 | 9 3, 331 [115, 305 100. 0 

1050 EE 29, 974 | 35,046 | 16,077 | 29,674 | ° 1,048 | 9 4,978 | 9 3,631 1120, 428 100.0 

77 AI d 33, 882 | 15, 429 | 30,051 | § 1,023 | 9 4,922 | 9° 3,658 117, 748 100. 0 

UE 34, 314 | 37,737 | 16,379 | 31,137 | ° 1,063 |° 5,022 | ° 3, 927 |129, 579 100.0 


1 Pennsylvania Department of Mines. 

2 An important but undetermined part of anthracite shown as shipped to New Jersey is reshipped to 
New York City. 

š U.S. Department of Commerce. 

4 Less than 500 tons. 

5 Less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Converted to coal equivalent upon basis of 4 barrels of fuel oil equaling 1 ton of coal. 

7 Converted to coal equivalent upon basis of 24,190 cubic feet of natural gas equaling 1 ton of coal. 

8 Delaware and Maryland included with District of Columbia. 

* Natural gas for Delaware and Maryland included with District of Columbia. 
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TABLE 38.—Retail-dealer deliveries and consumption of Pennsylvania anthracite 
in the United States, 1954—58, by selected consumer categories 


(Thousand net tons) 
Used in the fron and steel 
Used in industry 
Retail Used | Used | Used for | the man- | Used 
Y ear dealer | as col- by generat- | ufacture | at ce- 


deliver- | liery rail- | ing elec- | of bri- ment For | For sin- 
les 1 fuel | roads? | tricity? | quets | plants | coke tering | Other 
making| and pel- | uses $ 


letizing * 
19511. “ͥ—¾ʃ8 13, 627 608 446 3, 166 261 200 229 (6) 437 
19552... uu 13, 019 419 457 3, 209 264 199 366 385 443 
DER 13, 018 342 409 3, 296 228 244 377 564 625 
771 10, 670 279 361 3, 363 156 221 389 868 608 
1058 ee oe ee oe 9, 386 195 335 2, 782 120 183 255 685 


1 Estimated from reports submitted by a selected list of retail dealers. Does not include local sales. 
2 Association of Amei ican Railroads. 
š Federal Power Commission. 
4 Annual Statistical Report, American Iron and Steel Institute. 
$ Annual Statistical Report, American Iron and Steel Institute. Contains a small but undetermined 
amount of anthracite used for sintering. 
6 Not available. 


STOCKS 


Anthracite producers increased stocks in ground storage from a 
low of 275,000 tons at the close of March to a peak of 580,000 tons in 
November. However, by the end of the year almost 175,000 tons of 
this stored coal had been moved to market to meet the demand caused 
by an extremely cold December. Asa result, the year closed with only 
p tons in ground storage, 19 percent less than yearend stocks 
in 1957. 

According to estimates by the Bureau of Mines, stocks of anthracite 
held at retail yards in the United States (excluding the producing 
or “local sales" area) totaled 1,240,000 tons at the end of 1958—5 
percent less than the closing figure for 1957. The monthly stock data 
reveal no unusual development, as the low point for the year again 
occurred in March and the high in November. Like producers, retail 
dealers decreased inventories substantially in December because of 
B severe weather both in the New England and Middle Atlantic 

tates. 

In addition to cutting back sharply on purchases of anthracite, 
public utilities reduced stocks by more than one-half million tons 
during 1958, yearend stocks totaling 2,236,000 tons compared with 
2,798,000 tons in 1957. 

Reflecting the decreased Lake movement of anthracite were de- 
clines in stocks at docks on Lakes Michigan and Superior, each closing 
the year about 22 percent below 1957 levels. For the first time in 
several years, class I railroads ended the year with more coal inven- 
tory than in the preceding year; the 40,000 tons in stock was 24 percent 
over 1957. Stocks of anthracite also declined at coke plants, the 
amount on hand at the end of the year being 104,000 tons or 25 per- 
cent less than at the end of 1957. 
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FOREIGN TRADE ° 


No anthracite was imported into the eastern part of the United 
States in 1958, according to data released by the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. The 4,363 tons reported as imported 
into the State of Washington from Canada is thought to have been 
either semianthracite or bituminous coal, like the 1,138 tons reported 
for the State in 1957. l 

According to the same source, total exports of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite declined 47 percent in 1958, or slightly more than 2 million tons. 
(See table 2.) Besides the actual tonnage loss, declines in the export 
trade had other adverse effects on the anthracite industry. The price- 
stabilizing effect of a strong export market, in which substantial ton- 
nages are skipped under contract at firm prices, was largely destroyed. 
Moreover, exports of the larger sizes, which command the highest 
prices, apparently declined proportionately more than exports of 
the smaller sizes. Although published data do not show the actual 
sizes of anthracite exported, Bureau of Mines’ estimates based 
on special Census tabulations indicate that overseas shipments of 
the larger coals (Pea and larger) fell from almost 800,000 tons 
in 1957 to less than 100,000 in 1958. As exports to Canada 
consist principally of the larger sizes, the decline in shipments to 
that country undoubtedly represented a further loss of large- 
coal tonnage. The diminished demand for large-size anthracite in 
Canadian and overseas markets, caused some producers to crush 
the larger coals to meet commitments for the smaller sizes, thus re- 
ducing the average value received at the mines per ton of output. 

Although weather conditions and other factors affect Canadian 
demand for American anthracite, the most important reason for the 
continued decline in Canadian "— over the past few years has 
been the competition of other fuels, particularly petroleum and 
natural gas. Completion in November 1958 of the trans-Canada 
natural-gas pipeline, linking the Alberta fields with markets as far 
east as Montreal, indicates that the Pennsylvania anthracite industry 
may find it difficult to maintain future exports to Canada at or near 
the 1958 level. 

As previously stated, exports of the large sizes of anthracite dropped 
severely in 1958; however, the tonnage loss was greater in the smaller 
sizes, as overseas shipments of Buckwheat No. 1 and smaller declined 
from an estimated 1.8 million tons in 1957 to 0.7 million in 1958. For 
example, France, the largest buyer of small-size anthracite, cut im- 
ports of American anthracite from 1,036,000 tons in 1957 to 334,000 
1n 1958. Belgium-Luxembourg, Italy, and the Netherlands, all buyers 
of substantial amounts of the smaller Buckwheat sizes in recent years, 
either went out of the market entirely or drastically curtailed imports 
of these sizes. The factors that limited exports to Europe in 1957 
(excessive stocks, increased oil imports, competition from Russian and 
other anthracites, and the rapid development of natural-gas fields in 
France and Italy) were responsible for the further drastic decline in 
1958 and are expected to restrict exports to Europe in 1959 to the 
1958 volume or less. 


3 Figures on imports and exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Jackson, Divi- 
sion of Foreign Activities, Bureau of Mines, from records of the Bureau of the Census. 
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According to data released by the Coal Trade Subcommittee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, the U.S.S.R. exported 1,891,000 
metric tons of anthracite in 1958, an increase of 7 percent over 1957. 
Among the Western European countries importing anthracite from 
Russia’s Donetz basin, France showed the largest increase—stepping 
R imports from 605,000 metric tons in 1957 to 703,000 tons in 1958 
while Italy increased imports from 211,000 tons to 253,000 and Bel- 
gium from 44,000 to 69,000. Western Germany took only 3,000 tons 
in both years and the Netherlands imported 39,000 tons in 1958 as 
compared with 40,000 in 1957. Among the satellite nations, East 
Germany was the largest buyer, importing 422,000 tons in 1958, a de- 
cline of 20,000 tons. Finland, however, materially increased imports 
of Russian anthracite by taking 264,000 tons, as opposed to 199,000 
tons in 1957. Although several other European countries imported 
small quantities in 1958, no shipments were recorded for the Near or 
Far East, Oceania, Africa, South America, and North America. 

Based on data published in the Accounts Relating to the Trade and 
Navigation of the United Kingdom, the British anthracite export 
trade suffered a severe setback in 1958, as the total dropped from 
1,654,223 metric tons in 1957 to 1,135,480 tons in 1958. As exports to 
Canada declined only about 58,000 tons (from 118,153 tons in 1957 to 
60,833 tons in 1958), the major part of the loss occurred in exports 
to Western Europe, Britain’s major anthracite market. 

Japan, traditionally the Far East’s largest importer of solid fuels, 
sharply curtailed imports of anthracite in 1958, according to pre- 
liminary data released in the Monthly and Annual Returns of the 
Foreign Trade of Japan. Based on these data, Japan received 
504,943 metric tons of foreign anthracite in 1958 compared with 
136,379 tons in 1957. Among the major 1958 suppliers were North 
Vietnam with 354,459 tons, China (Communist) with 46.297 tons, 
Union of South Africa with 26,216 tons, and, India with 21,579 tons. 
According to the same source, no anthracite was imported from the 
United States during the year and only 14,728 metric tons in 1957. 
Table 39 gives detailed data on exports of Pennsylvania anthracite 
for 1957 and 1958, by countries of destination. 
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TABLE 39.—Anthracite exported from the United States, 1957-58, by countries 
and customs districts, in net tons 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Country 1957 1958 Customs district 1957 1958 
North America: North Atlantic: 
Bermuda............- N Connecticut 41 
Canada 1, 778, 551 | 1, 522, 408 Maine and New 
en s 101, 456 34, 257 Hampshire.......... 18 22 
Mexico 1,134 1, 019 Massachusetts 30 
— —— New York...........- 2, 567 1, 552 
Total z. ul... 1,881,158 | 1, 557, 684 Philadelphia 2, 542, 531 798, 641 
==—— =n South Atlantic: 
South America: aryland—- 17 473 
Argentina o . . Virginia --...------- 610 1,491 
A EA 7,270 19, 640 || Gulf coast: Mobile 51 
ANA 25 || Mexican border: Laredo 1, 104 1,019 
Colombi8............. 8 10 || Pacific coast: 
FCC . Oregon 10,016 . ene 
Venezuela............ 10 46 Washington III. 
—— — - [ | Northern border: 
Pots Q. 11, 062 19, 721 Buffalo 1, 080, 238 968, 688 
| — —ů Dakota.............-- 40 50 
Europe: Duluth and Superior.. 8, 349 1, 591 
Belgium-Luxem- Michigan 4, 735 897 
bourg..............- 243, 048 |...........- Ohlg.. ce .------------ 9, 127 8, 140 
France. 1, O35, 628 333, 792 Rochester . .. 760 
Germany, West. 15,042 St. Lawrence 650, 100 467, 496 
e -.------------ 42, 043 9, 103 Vermont 21, 922 20, 791 
Italy AR 257, 765 73,335 || Miscellaneous !............ 4, 640 6, 443 
Netherlands 761, 891 219, 834 — — a 
,, ß 93 Pots... 4, 331, 785 2, 279, 859 
III Zn aou AAA 4,100 
Pell 2, 355, 417 640, 257 
Indonesia 107 issue sonas 
Israel.____...... 33, 305 10, 769 
Japan....... .. .. e 25, 547 
Viet-Nam, Laos, and 
Cambodia........ 25, 189 3 51, 080 
S oscuauceasnii 84, 148 62, 197 
Grand total......... 4,331,785 | 2,279, 859 


t District breakdown not available. 
2 Viet-N am. 
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TABLE 40.—World production of anthracite, 1954—58, by countries, in thousand 
short tons 


[Compiled by Pearl J. Thompson and Berenice B. Mitchell] 


Country 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Be POM A ß a 7,781 7, 947 7,675 9, 827 7, 541 
UC AA 132 137 2 150 
DING Foc z oa 000 5, 500 5, 700 11, 000 
o EEN 11, 894 12, 031 12, 033 10, 860 12, 235 
Germany 
WAS A 270 275 5 
VPV AAA 11, 556 12, 378 13, 453 13, 875 3 13, 792 
Fah. ³ðüĩ EE 170 154 
! ³ ³ĩð AE 53 49 
f/ ðͤ A E 1, 376 1, 495 1, 561 1, 852 1, 811 
Korea 
North 322. e e 1, 200 1, 300 1, 500 1, 600 2, 180 
RNepuble s creen MES que 982 1, 442 2, 001 2, 691 2, 944 
Morocco: Southern Zone 536 515 531 574 562 
New Zealand —ö—: ll 2 2 2 23 
ö e ⁵ y E ud Ed 86 18 18 19 62 
Pore SS Sos 476 445 456 549 625 
A A 3 55 22 12 317 317 
C ²˙iüÜ.m AAA ͤ eke 2, 165 2, 159 2, 507 3, 129 3, 441 
Switzerland 2 c sull. 11 11 1 
Union of South Africa 2 428 413 2 465 2 485 546 
O A ul: S 58, 324 66, 974 2 73, 100 273,900 | 277,200 
United Kmgdom .. .. 5, 013 4, 894 4, 662 4, 476 4, 363 
vee States (Pennsylvanla) 29, 083 26, 205 28, 900 25, 338 21, 171 
m: 
eee OS ¿uu uu yuyu 1, 099 1, 213 1,213 2 1, 200 3 1, 200 
hl ces ³oð¹ ³ 5mm md M d dee 2 13 22 
World total (estimate) !............. 137, 600 145, 100 156, 300 156, 800 161, 400 


1 This table incorporates a number of revisions of data published in previous Anthracite chapters. Data 
do Por aaa r totals shown owing to rounding where estimated figures are included in the detail. 
stimate. 
3 Reported as sales. 


Note: An undetermined quantity of semianthracite is included in the figures for some countries. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


According to estimates, world production of anthracite totaled 
161.4 million tons in 1958, an increase of about 5 million tons. 
Among the major producing countries, the U.S.S.R. and China reg- 
istered the largest increases, the former stepping up output from an 
estimated 73.9 million tons in 1957 to 77.2 million tons in 1958 and 
the latter from 5.7 million tons to almost double that amount (11 
million) in 1958. After declining in 1957, French output gained, the 
1958 total (12.2 million) slightly exceeding that in 1955 and 1956. 
Spain also increased production by a small amount, but production 
in all other Western European countries fell below 1957 levels. The 
long downward trend in British anthracite production continued, the 
1958 output being about 3 percent under 1957. The largest relative 
and absolute decline was in the United States, where production fell 
16 percent or approximately 4 million tons. 

Table 40 presents detailed data on world production of anthracite, 
by countries, 1954-58. 


TECHNOLOGY 
Research to improve technologies and provide new uses and prod- 


ucts is an elemental step in reinvigorating the anthracite industry. 
Advances in extracting and preparing anthracite lead to lower costs 
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and an improved product. Utilization research leads to an expansion 
of current uses and the development of new ones. 

Mining.—Mining research by the Bureau of Mines was devoted 
largely to adapting high-productivity coal-mining machinery to mod- 
erately and steeply pitching anthracite beds and to developing new 
methods of roof control to improve the safety of workers and to attain 
a greater recovery of coal from the deposits. 

A full-scale longwall mining section was established in a mine of 
a cooperating anthracite producer by undercutting the coal with con- 
ventional cutting machines, drilling and blasting, and loading on a 
chain conveyor with a rigid-blade planer or coal plough. The plough 
loaded 75 to 90 tons per hour. The productivity rate was 5.1 tons per 
man-shift in mining and loading about 13,000 tons. One difficulty 
was that 20 feet of roof had to j^ supported the full length of the 
longwall after undercutting was completed. Four lines of yielding 
Steel props, staggered in pairs of two props interconnected with roof 
bars perpendicular to the face, were used to support the roof. Steel 
cribs were alternated in the prop line farthest from the face to 
provide a firm roof-break line. Plans were underway at the close of 
the year to test a drum-cutter-loader machine purchased in Europe. 
As this machine is pulled along the longwall face 1t cuts and loads 
the coal on a conveyor in one operation. The maximum open-roof 
span to be supported will be reduced from 20 to 11 feet, and the num- 
ber of props will be increased approximately one-third over that of 
the first roof-support system. 

The Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with a producer, is develop- 
ing the full capabilities of a company-owned borer-trimmer type of 
continuous miner, a 2-foot underground augur equipped with a 4-foot 
reamer, mobile loaders, conveyors, and related auxiliary equipment. 
This machinery will be tested in mining and loading coal from a 
bed 30 feet thick with a pitch of 20° to 45°. The borer is used to drive 
gangways 300 feet long with 35-foot pillars between roads. The 
2-foot auger is used for drilling crosscuts between gangways for 
ventilation, and occasionally these holes are reamed to 4-foot diameter 
for use as manways. After this development work, the mobile load- 
ers and conveying equipment are placed in the completed roads and 
the pillars mined. The roof in the 8- by 12-foot borer-driven roads 
is supported by four-piece, steel yielding arches made from heavy- 
duty mine-tie sections. Preliminary analysis of the information de- 
veloped thus far indicates a productivity rate of about 30 tons per 
man-shift for the section. 

In a study of the hydraulic hoisting of anthracite in a vertical 
pipeline, sinking velocity tests were made with anthracite and di- 
verse materials of different gravities, shapes, and sizes as the first 
phase of the project. Results of these tests indicate that the shape 
of the specimen greatly influences the sinking velocity. A variable- . 
speed centrifugal pump that can pass solids up to 134-inch will be 
used for planned pumping tests. A lock-chamber feed apparatus is 
being designed for later experiments on introducing large-size solids 
into a high-pressure line. 
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A summarization š of current stripping practices in the anthracite 
region estimated that about 80 percent of the total explosives used 
for primary blasting are ammonium nitrate prills or granules. The 
gradual transition from churn to rotary drills or to combination 
rotary and percussion types was stated to be virtually completed in 
stripping work. Average footages attained per drill for a 7-hour 
shift appear to be about 250 feet, with the tricone bit having an 
average life of about 3,000 feet. 

To attain increased stripping and spoil ranges as cuts become 

deeper, anthracite operators have acquired larger draglines with 
longer booms. In 1958, a dragline* with a 32-cubic-yard bucket (the 
largest in the region) and a 200-foot boom was placed in operation. 
This machine can dig as much as 130 feet below the bottom of the 
cab and has moved a daily average of 18,000 cubic yards of over- 
burden. It is used also to remove the exposed coal from the pit. A 
6-cubic-yard, rubber-tired, front-end loader, used in conjunction with 
the dragline, has achieved a rate of 500 tons per hour in loading the 
coal from the pit into 32-cubic-yard trucks. 
A report’ on the use of self-propelled scrapers and bulldozers in 
overburden work at anthracite strippings claims that the low operat- 
ing cost of these earth-moving units makes possible the recovery of 
coal at depths that formerly were beyond economic limits. 

A “down-the-hole” percussion drill with 614-inch carbide-tipped 
bits is said to be more successful than rotary types in drillin hard 
rock at an anthracite stripping operation. A water-check valve be- 
tween two of the drill rods prevents water from entering the lower 
part of the hole, thus eliminating hammer fouling. The water check 
also p compressed air to flow toward the hammer but prevents 
backflow if the air supply is interrupted or shut off. The carbide 
inserts on used bits are dressed on the site by a grinder powered 
from the drill. 

Two types of continuous mining machines are used in a Canadian 
mine to extract 45 inches of coal from a bed pitching 20? From 
nearly level headings along the pitch, à ripper-type continuous miner 
is used to drive 300-foot rooms directly up the pitch. The machine 
cuts 16 feet advancing up the pitch and, on the return, slabs a 12-foot 
cut from the solid side to make a total room width of 28 feet. The 
other continuous mining machine, an auger-head unit, cuts rooms 250 
feet long along the pitch parallel to the heading. 'This machine cuts 
the full 28-foot width as it advances the length of the room, after 
which it is withdrawn and set up to drive the next room on the down- 
pitch side. Roof bolts and timber posts are placed as each machine 
advances. 

Mine-Water Control.—Under the joint Federal-State program, initi- 
ated in 1955 for control of mine water in the anthracite region, 18 
projects with an aggregate cost (contracted or estimated) of nearly 


3 Coddington, A. B., Current Practices in Anthracite Stripping: Min. Cong. Jour., vol. 
44, No. 7, July 1958, pp. 26—29. 
195 od Age, X on Coal Tools Up for Modern Stripping: vol. 63, No. 10, October 

; DD. ° 

5 Hughes, Harry H., Bulldozers and Scrapers in Anthracite Stripping: Min. Cong. Jour., 
vol. 44, No. 1, January 1958, pp. 35-37. 

@ Coal Age, Percussion Unit Drills Hard Rock: vol. 68, No. 5, May 1958, pp. 114—115. 

7 Coal Age, Flexible Continuous Mining: vol. 63, No. 11, November 1958, pp. 100—102. 
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$6.75 million were active or had been completed by the end of 1958. 
During 1958, five projects totaling nearly $2.5 million were approved 
for Federal participation. Equipment and installation costs of the 
continuing program are shared equally by the Federal and State 
governments. Producing companies provide operating and main- 
tenance expenses. 

Nine of the active or completed projects required large-capacity, 
vertical, turbine-type pumps to control the level of water pools in 
abandoned underground workings so as to prevent the flooding of 
anthracite reserves and protect adjacent mines. The 25 pumps 
needed for these projects have a total capacity of 119,000 gallons of 
water per minute. The remaining nine projects are. concerned with 
improving surface drainage by such methods as back gin old strip 
pits and constructing ditches and flumes to prevent water from seep- 
— underlying mine workings. "m 

even projects have been completed, one in 1957 and six in 1958. 
One completed installation included two pumps with a total capacity 
of 10,000 g.p.m., whereas the other six are surface-drainage improve- 
ments which, it is estimated, will prevent more than 1 billion gallons 
of water from entering the mines each year. 

Preparation.—Laboratory facilities of the Bureau's Anthracite Ex- 
periment Station have been expanded. Studies are in progress on 
washability, heavy-media separation, cyclones, froth flotation, and 
fine grinding of anthracite. 

A new heavy-media system, installed at several anthracite opera- 
tions, provides a middlings product that may be crushed and recircu- 
lated from a single separation vessel. By introducing the medium at 
the side of the vessel, the cross-tank current stratifies the coal, bone, 
and refuse at descending levels. The coal flows over the top, the bone 
collects opposite the inlet manifold, and the refuse settles on the inlet 
side—thereby providing three-way separation. 

Tests? using a radically new type of screen and a coal slurry con- 
taining minus-14-inch solids indicated that maximum efficiencies are 
reached when the screen is operated with slurries containing 10 to 18 
percent solids fed at 950 to 350 g.p.m. per foot of screen width. The 
“sieve bend," developed by the Dutch State Mines, is a wedge-bar 
screen bent to a 60° arc on a 30-inch radius. Its high capacity, ability 
to screen fine sizes, and the fact that it has no moving parts are ad- 
vantages that should recommend it to American coal operators. 

The use of cyclones ** charged with heavy media to clean coal from 
15-inch to 48-mesh has proved efficient in Europe. Capacity of in- 
stalled equipment is about 1,600 tons per hour. 

In 1958, new preparation equipment with an aggregate capacity 
of 2,256 tons per hour was contracted for, or installed, at 21 anthracite 
operations. Much of the equipment was for cleaning and sizing the 
smaller coal. 


8 Coal Age, Low-Cost Heavy-Media Cleaning: vol. 63, No. 7, July 1958, pp. 80-82, 
9 Geer, M. R., and Corp, Ernest L., Test Performance of the Sieve Bend: Mechanization, 
vol. 22, No. 4. April 1958, pp. 104—105. 
1335 ie on Cyclone Washers for Fine Coal: Coal Age, vol. 63, No. 12, December 
DD. . 
1 Coal Age, Mining, Stripping, Preparation in 1958 : vol. 64, No. 2, February 1959, p. 85. 
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Utilization.— Bureau investigations on the production of a thermally 
stable, calcined anthracite for use in metallurgical processes have 
demonstrated that the raw anthracite can be 1 successfully 
with a direct countercurrent flow of the preheating gases. Sensi- 
tivity to decrepitation appears to decrease as the volatile-matter con- 
tent of the anthracite declines. The calcined anthracite produced in 
the Station’s pilot calciner was used as fuel in two foundries of co- 
operating anthracite producers without difficulty. Metal tempera- 
tures and melting rates were considered satisfactory. 

Additional Bureau research on producing anthracite briquets for 
metallurgical use showed that Buckwheat Co 5 (through 3⁄4-Inch 
screen) was the most suitable size for the briquet mix. A pilot 
briquetting plant, including a coal drier with a capacity of 114 tons 
per hour, was installed at the Bureau’s Anthracite Experiment Station 
to prepare briquets for use in commercial equipment. Preliminary 
tests on calcining raw briquets in the Bureau’s vertical calciner showed 
that modifications were required in the exhaust setup to remove the 
volatile products from the calcining system. 

Standard code tests (American Society of Mechanical Engineers) 
were conducted by the Bureau of Mines on four small industrial 
anthracite stokers. The stokers (100 to 400 pounds per hour), which 
were equipped with reciprocating, water-cooled grates, gave efficiencies 
of 70 to 85 percent under continuous operation. These tests were con- 
ducted at various rated capacities ranging from 25 to 100 percent. 

Research on the effects of radiation on anthracite was initiated b 
the Bureau with the exposure of 50-gram samples (60- by 40-mesh) 
of three different anthracites to gamma and neutron radiations. Gas 
evolved, porosity, grindability, ease of chemical oxidation, and elec- 
trical conductivity are some of the effects to be studied. 

Results of the Bureau’s commercial-scale gasification tests *? of an- 
thracite in à Lurgi gasifier have been published. 

The results of these tests were the basis for a detailed engineerin 
study, made for the Bureau by a private firm experienced in solid-fue 
conversion on the cost and feasibility of using anthracite to produce 
pipeline gas and hydrogen. 


12 Morgan, R. E., Eckerd, J. W., Ratway, J., and Baker, A. F., Lu Gasifler Tests on 
Pennsylvania thracite: Bureau of Mines Report of Investigations 5420, 1958, 22 pp. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


RODUCTION of coke and coal chemicals dropped about 27 per- 
cent in 1958 compared with 1957 and was the lowest in 18 years. 
Oven-coke plants operated at reduced rates throughout the year, 
averaging only 64 percent of capacity compared with 92 percent in 
1957. Less than one-fifth of the beehive ovens in operating condi- 
tion were active during the year, and the output of beehive coke was 
the lowest on record. Beehive ovens supplied only 1 percent of all 
high-temperature coke produced during the year. 

As in many other | of American industry, automation 
has increased productivity in the coke industry. For example, in the 
boom year 1929 only 1.017 tons of beehive coke and 1.021 tons of oven 
coke were tein fun. d for each man-hour worked. In 1958 the figures 
had risen to 1.260 for oven-coke plants and 1.273 for beehive plants. 
However, 1958 was a poor year for measuring productivity, because 
the low operating rates of the coke ovens reduced productivity. A 
better comparison would be to compare 1999 with 1957, when 1.409 
tons of oven coke and 1.448 tons of beehive coke were produced for 
each man-hour worked. 
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Despite the decline in productivity in 1958 as compared with 1957, 
it was much greater than in 1929, when 19,124 men in the oven-coke 
division of the industry produced only 53,411,826 tons of oven coke, 
excluding breeze, compared with 15,654 men who produced 53,005,730 
tons in 1958. The productivity of men employed at beehive- and at 
oven-coke plants is not strictly comparable, however, because at oven- 
coke plants men are engaged in various other activities connected 
with the coke plants that do not exist at beehive plants. For 
example, men work in coal handling and preparation plants, in coal- 
chemical recovery and processing plants, as millwrights, and as 
chemists. 

Demand for all grades of coke declined in 1958, and producers’ 
stocks reached the highest figure since 1932. A slight pickup in the 
last quarter of the year increased demand, and stocks of oven coke 
declined slightly, but at the year end were about one-half million 
tons higher than at the beginning of the year. 

Coke consumption in 1958 in general followed the consuming chan- 
nels established in preceding years, although all major consuming 
groups used less coke than in 1957. The total movement of blast-fur- 
nace coke from oven- and beehive-coke plants was 31 percent smaller. 
Although blast furnaces operated at only 64 percent of capacity and 
eran required less coke than in 1957, when they operated at 91 
percent of capacity, they needed less coke per ton of pig iron, includ- 
ing ferroalloys. One outstanding development of the iron and steel 
ied in 1958 was the substantial improvement in the fuel 
efficiency of blast furnaces. An average reduction of 90 pounds of 
coke for every ton of hot metal (pig iron and ferroalloys) poured 
from blast e Bo was achieved. This was the second largest 
reduction ever made in a single year, and continuation of this prog- 
ress will no doubt affect future coke requirements. Foundry-coke 
shipments were 17 percent lower than in 1957, mainly because of 
the large reduction in automobile production, which reduced 
requirements for foundry castings. 

The use of coke for manufacturing producer gas and water gas 
continued to decline, falling 15 percent from 1957; the total was only 
about one-fifth as much as was used for the same purposes in 1947-49. 
One main reason why the consumption of coke for making water gas 
dropped was that the Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. discontinued 
using coke as a starting raw material in making synthetic ammonia 
when it shut down its Morgantown, W. Va., ovens in June. This 
plant was one of the two, active at the beginning of 1958, that used 
coke as generator fuel for making water gas for chemical synthesis 
(ammonia). Coke shipments to other industrial plants that cover a 
wide variety of industrial applications decreased 18 percent from 
1957, and shipments for residential heating dropped 9 percent. Ex- 
ports were also lower than in 1957, dropping 54 percent. In 1958 
shipments to blast-furnace plants amounted to 90 percent of all coke 
deliveries, 4 percent was destined to iron foundries, 1 percent to pro- 
ducer-gas and water-gas plants, 4 percent to other industrial plants, 
and 1 percent to the residential heating trade; and less than 1 per- 
cent was exported. 
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Although the construction of new slot-type ovens slowed in the latter 

part of the year and three batteries scheduled for completion in 1958 
were not completed, 808 new ovens started producing coke. Only 149, 
the lowest number since 1946, were under construction at the end of 
the year. New peaks were attained during 1958 for slot-type coke 
ovens and coke capacity and, on December 31, 16,244 slot-type ovens 
were available for coke production, with an annual coke capacity of 
82,497,900 net tons. The increased carbonizing capacity of slot-type 
coke ovens reduced requirements for beehive coke; it appeared that 
most idle beehives would not be needed in the foreseeable future and 
would remain closed permanently. The annual coke capacity of all 
beehive ovens for which the Bureau of Mines received reports in 1958, 
whether active or idle, only amounted to 5 million tons. This was less 
than half the capacity of the beehive industry in 1951, when beehive 
coke was in great demand. 

The slower coking cycles in 1958 resulted in slightly higher yields 
of the basic coal-chemical materials. The large reduction in coal 
charged into coke ovens, however, caused output of the respective coal- 
chemical materials to decrease accordingly. Crude-tar production 
dropped 23 perecent; ammonia, 27 percent; and crude light oil and 
coke-oven gas, 28 percent each. Lower production of these raw mate- 
rials made less available for processing, and ammonium sulfate de- 
creased 30 percent; benzene, 34 percent; toluene, 26 percent; xylene, 
29 percent; crude chemical oil (tar acid oil), 16 percent; and coal- 
tar pitch, 11 percent. 

Probably the most significant development as regards coal chemicals 
was the substantial reduction in prices of the light-oil derivatives, 

articularly benzene. Competition from the petroleum industry and 
ow-price imported benzene forced the coke industry to reduce its 
price 5 cents a gallon in July. Coke-oven operators also reduced their 
prices on toluene and xylene. 

The total value of all coke-oven products used or sold by the produc- 
ing companies totaled $1,800 million—a 28-percent decrease from 1957. 
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TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the coke industry in the United States 1947-49 
(average) and 1957-58 


1947-49 1957 1958 
(average) 
Coke produced: 
ONON 22 O A 8 net tons... 65, 088, 462 73, 860, 692 53, 005, 730 
Beehive a o e os see do.... 5. 559, 940 2, 090, 029 598, 372 
/ ³ow Www AAA do 70, 648, 402 75, 950. 721 53. 604, 102 
Producers’ stocks of coke, Dec. 3 Bl. do- 1 1, 769, 456 3, 148, 776 3, 823. 364 
Imports, all coke from coal. do 181, 000 117. 951 121, 517 
Exports, all coke from coal do 696. 502 822, 244 392, 817 
n consumption, all coke...................... do 69, 852. 671 74, 432, 093 52, 658, 214 
vens: 
Slot-type, in existence, Dec. 31 .. 1 15, 104 2 15, 897 16, 244 
Annual coke capacity, Dee! cun net tons..| 173,710, 100 80, 299, 400 82, 497, 900 
Beehive, in existence, Dec. 21 e 1 13, 662 9, 519 8, 682 
Annual coke capacity, Dec. 31. net tons 1 8, 672, 200 5, 503, 200 5, 020, 400 
Coal-chemical materials produced: 
Ammonium sulfate or equivalent 3_............ pounds..| 1,793, 206. 950 | 2, 027, 449, 979 | 1, 478, 479. 516 
Crude coal tar gallons..| 715,778, 985 873, 474, 352 669, 316, 299 
Crude light oil... 22222 do....| 246, 607, 287 301, 088, 346 218, 229, 276 
Coke-oven gas. M cubic feet..| 949, 474,911 | 1, 090, 845, 870 789, 828, 396 
Value of coal-chemical materials used or sold................ $254, 681, 622 | $404, 674. 433 | $299, 878, 695 
Value of coke and breeze produced.......................... 867, 047, 809 | 1, 413, 098, 802 999, 880. 954 
Total value of all products 1, 121, 729, 431 | 1, 817, 773, 235 | 1, 299, 759, 649 
1 1949. 
2 Revised figure. 


3 Includes di- and mono-ammonium phosphate and ammonium thiocyanate. 


TABLE 2.—Statistical summary of the coke industry in the United States in 1958 


Slot-type ovens| Beehive ovens Total 
Coke produced: 
At merchant plants: 
Nee. ð2-à 6, 543. 218 
/ ³˙W¹i A 222 $131, 629, 646 
At furnace plants: ! (2) (8) 
Nero.. ³ 46, 462, 512 
CH EE $835, 164, 802 
otal: 
Ni ð— ĩ ona codes 53, 005, 730 598, 372 53, 604, 102 
Ill Za A $966, 794, 538 $8, 395, 199 $975, 189, 737 
Breeze produced: 
err A 3. 656, 198 58, 508 3, 714. 706 
ME $24, 670, 733 $120, 484 $24, 691, 217 
Coal corbotiéd: 
Bituminous: 
Nettes. ee eer 75, 561, 041 1, 015, 416 76, 576, 457 
Ä A A $747, 277, 313 $5, 799, 905 $753, 077, 218 
Average per ton 222 $9. 89 $5.71 $9. 88 
Anthracite: 
Nr, ð aa 204, 783338380 254, 785 
Na“ ³oW¹i y $2, 619, 2585 $2, 619, 258 
doli Average per ton 2 $10.28 ¿222 ces S. $10. 28 
otal: 
Nét toni AA AI 75, 815, 826 1, 015, 416 76, 831, 242 
V Eeer $749. 896, 571 $5, 799, 905 $755, 696, 476 
ë Der A A A wens $9. 89 $5.71 $9.84 
ave yield in percent ‘ol total coal carbonized 
Cuil Mawes A EE 69. 91 §8. 93 69. 77 
Brae (at plants actually recovering) 4. 84 8. 08 4. 87 
Coke used by producing companies— 
In blast-furnace plants: 
Net AT 44, 927, 950 44, 927, 950 
lll A e $807, 608, 546 |----.------ EE $807, 608, 546 
In foundries: 2522 
Netto ⅛ wo’ aaa aaa 209, 406 /é f¶Lũ—B—— . . . . os 209, 406 
. O usus De usa sss $6, 369, 191 |...............- $6. 369, 191 
For producer-gas manufacture: 
A EE 132. 919 |...............- 132, 919 
Value J ( a wa sS ua $2, 140, 1655 $2, 140, 165 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Statistical summary of the coke industry in the United States in 
1958—Continued 


Coke used by producing companies—Continued 
For water-gas manufacture: 
N sé a SEO NES aCe EE 


yoo et TODS EE 

Coke sold oa eae = 
To blast-furnace plants: 

Neri... 


N y . io ee 8 


Value 
Disposal of EE 
sed by e mos 
For steam rais 


For sintering iron ore: 
on Ds DER NEA A ¼-AA ] .. 8 


Average receipts per ton (commercial sales): 


Blast-furnace coke. ........................... l.l... 
Foundry euke -2-2-2-0 
Water-gas coke. ee 
Other industrial coke. ._..........-.-....---.------- 
Residential heating coke_......-.-.--.....---------- 
A DEES 
Coal-chemical materials: 
Yield per ton of coal: 
Tar crude... ee co gallons. - 
Ammonium sulfate or equivalent 3_____ pounds 


Gas 
Crude light ol gallons.. 
Commercial sales: 


449, 518 


2, 359, 053 
$36, 249, 665 


1. 915, 785 
$55, 417, 734 


93, 254 
$1, 685, 421 


1, 253, 443 
$19, 977, 113 


601, 622 
$10, 312, 443 


1, 514, 757 
$8, 542, 201 


, 


768, 415 
$4, 927, 140 


354, 997 
$2, 262, 884 


865, 988 
$6, 610, 440 


347, 420, 362 
$46, 231, 212 


1, 345, 769, 053 


183. E 313 


Slot-type ovens} Beehive ovens 


1 Plants associated with fron blast furnaces (refer to definition in Scope of Report). 


2 Not separately recorded. 


3 Includes di- a mono-ammonium phosphate and ammonium thiocyanate. 


Total 


88 EZ 28 


„876 
$10, 337, 752 


768, 415 
$4, 927, 140 


354, 997 
$2, 262, 884 


914, 263 
$6, 718, 088 


501, 999, 472 


$123, 641, 184 


183, 474, 313 
$50, 832, 521 
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TABLE 3.—Summary of oven-coke operations in the United States in 1958, by 


States 
In existence Yield Value of coke at 
Dec. 311 Coal of coke Coke ovens 
State carbonized | from coal} produced. - 
(net tons) | (percent) | (net tons) 
Plants | Ovens Total Per ton 
Alabama 7 1, 488 5, 776 72.68 | 4.256, 616 , 671,540 | $19.89 
California, Colorado, and id i Vi 
lc AAA 4 779 | 4,040, 969 63.81 | 2,578, 585 63, 802, 180 24. 74 
BRUE a SE 6 507 | 2.753, 091 69.41 | 1,910, 835 37, 406, 376 19. 58 
iC 5 | 2,191 10, 959, 547 71.15 | 7,797,352 | 157,112,578 | 20.15 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
TONOS oscars su 4 380 | 2,590, 127 69.87 | 1,816, 137 30, 271, 380 16. 67 
Maryland................... 1 758 | 4.015.835 72.12 | 2, 896, 268 1 d 
Massachusetts 1 108 507, 204 69. 75 ; : : 
Michigan................... 4 769 | 3,395,884 74.39 | 2.526, 202 48, 527, 893 17. 23 
Minnesota 3 241 922, 665 69. 65 642, 618 14, 834, 820 23. 08 
New Jersey................- 2 341 1, 050, 603 70. 95 745, 362 2 2 
New Vork 3 831 | 4,308, 694 69.08 | 2, 976, 610 49, 878, 813 16. 76 
YN AA 88 15 2,515 | 9,266, 673 69.87 | 6. 474. 405 110, 275, 760 17.03 
Pennsylvania 14 4,168 | 20, 349, 408 68.65 | 13, 968, 893 | 236. 364, 683 16. 92 
West Virginia 5 813 | 4,737, 488 69.44 | 3,289, 537 53, 007, 575 16. 11 
Connecticut, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin ---------- 3 355 1, 051, 862 73. 45 772, 558 18, 200, 523 23. 56 
Undistribüteq sgl 67, 440, 417 16. 88 
Total 1958. 77 16,244 | 76, 815, 826 69.91 | 53,005,730 | 966, 794, 538 18. 24 
At merchant plants 22 2,420 | 9.175, 407 71.31 | 6,543,218 | 131, 629, 646 20. 12 
At furnace plants. .......... 55 | 13,824 | 66, 640, 419 69.72 | 46, 462, 512 | 835, 164, 892 17. 98 
Total 1957 78 |? 15. 897 |104, 935, 965 70.39 | 73, 860, 692 |1, 352, 096, 160 18. 31 


1 Excludes plants retired permanently during year. $ 
3 Included with “ Undistributed” to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
3 Revised figure. 


TABLE 4.—Summary of beehive-coke operations in the United States in 1958, by 
States 


In existence Yield Value of coke at 
Dec. 31 ! Coal of coke Coke ovens 
State carbonized | from coal | produced 


(net tons) | (percent) | (net tons) 


Plants | Ovens Total 
Pennsylvania................ 43 | 7,316 581. 357 61. 14 855, 458 $4, 784, 339 | $13.46 
Véi All .. .. 5 663 281, 002 54.74 153, 828 2, 280, 945 14. 83 
Kentucky, Utah, and West 
Virginia 5 70³ 153. 057 58. 20 89, 086 1. 329, 915 14. 93 
Total 1958.............- 53 | 8,682 1,015. 416 58. 93 598, 372 8, 395, 199 14. 03 
Total 1957...........-.- 58 | 9,519 | 3,473, 138 60.18 | 2,090,029 31, 191, 475 14, 92 


1 Excludes plants retired permanently during year. 


SCOPE OF REPORT 


This chapter « on high- -temperature oven and beehive coke and re- 
lated products continues, through 1958, the annual: statistical series 
of the coke industry be by the Federal Geological Survey in 1882 
and taken over by the Federal Bureau of Mines in 1925. All data in 
this chapter, except where otherwise noted, were voluntarily supplied 
to the Bureau of Mines by coke- producin companies operating 
within the continental limits of the United States. Only products 
made in high-temperature slot-type and beehive-coke ovens are in- 
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cluded, and products made by other carbonization processes (coal-gas 
retorts, low-temperature carbonization of coal, and carbonization of 
residues from refining coal-tar and petroleum) are specifically ex- 
cluded. In preceding years a table containing the salient statistics 
concerning low- and medium-temperature carbonization plants in the 
United States was included; but these data, while collected by the 
Bureau of Mines, cannot be published for 1958 because less than three 
companies were operating commercially. Production of petroleum 
coke (including catalyst coke) totaled 7.6 million tons in 1958, and 
production of coal-tar-pitch coke, as reported to the Bureau of Mines 
and United States Tariff Commission and published by the latter 
agency, totaled 22,000 tons. 

Several new statistical tables are included in this chapter for the 
first time. The growing importance of coke breeze, because of in- 
creased requirements from expanded facilities for sintering iron ore 
and smelting phosphate rock, fias stimulated interest in this coke-oven 
product, ian table 11 was prepared to show trends in its major uses. 
A second table, relating to the average volatile content of the coking 
coals carbonized in slot-type coke ovens, was also added (table 30). 

In 1958 the Bureau of Mines canvassed 79 oven-coke plants and 1 
light-oil plant that refined light oil produced at affiliated coke plants. 
Of the oven-coke plants canvassed 72 were active all year, 2 were idle 
all year, and 5 were active part of the year and 1 of these shut down 
permanently on March 1. In the beehive branch of the coke industry 
questionnaires were mailed to 44 companies owning 58 plants. Re- 
turns showed that only 14 plants operated the entire year; 15 plants 
were active part of the year; and 28 were idle the entire year. One 
plant failed to answer the questionnaire and was presumed to be 
abandoned. 

The terms “merchant” and “furnace” plants in this chapter apply 
only to oven-coke plants. Furnace plants are those that are owned 
by or financially affiliated with iron and steel companies whose main 
business is producing coke for use in their own blast furnaces. All 
other coke plants are classified as merchant. "They include those that 
manufacture metallurgical, industrial, and residential-heating grades 
of coke for sale on the open market; coke plants associated with 
chemical companies or gas utilities; and those affiliated with local 
ironworks, where only a small part (less than 50 percent of their 
output) is used in affiliated blast farias 

As used in this PM coke refers only to large sizes (usuall 
one-half inch plus) , from which smaller sizes (known as sae, | 
have been screened. Metallurgical coke refers to grades used for 
smelting and casting ferrous metals in blast furnaces and foundries. 
The standard unit of measurement in the coke industry is the net or 
short ton of 2,000 pounds, which is used throughout this chapter. 
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OVEN AND BEEHIVE COKE AND BREEZE 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


TABLE 5.—Coke produced in the United States and average per day, 1947-49 
(average) and 1956-58, by months, in net tons * 


1947-49 1956 1957 1958 
(average) 
Month AAA API 
Total Daily Total Daily Total Daily Total Daily 
average average average average 
Oven coke: 
January........- 5, 875, 300 | 189, 500 | 6,665,300 | 215,000 | 6,613, 200 | 213,300 | 4,721, 500 | 152,300 
February 5, 393, 400 | 192,600 | 6, 38. 700 | 215, 100 | 5, 973, 300 | 213,300 | 4,046,700 | 144, 500 
arch 775, 800 | 186,300 6, 629. 600 | 213, 900 | 6,639,700 | 214, 200 | 4,309,000 | 139,000 
April.....------- , 231,600 | 174,400 | 6,384, 200 | 212,800 | 6, 229, 200 | 207,600 | 3,809,200 | 127,000 
Maß —ö— 5, 707, 400 | 184, 100 | 6, 471,300 | 208, 700 6, 459,600 | 208, 400 | 3,870,800 | 124, 900 
d'une... , 409, 700 | 180,300 | 6. 023, 900 , 800 | 6, 215, 100 | 207, 200 | 3,897,700 | 129, 900 
J rsrsussani 5, 355. 900 | 172,800 | 2,258,500 | 72,900 | 6,376,400 | 205,700 | 3,935,400 | 126, 900 
August 5, 564, 400 | 179, 500 | 5. 504, 700 | 177,600 | 6,382,600 | 205,900 | 4, 283, 700 | 138, 200 
September 5, 394, 700 | 179, 8006, 303. 000 210,100 | 6, 167,600 | 205,600 | 4,458, 100 | 148,600 
October........- 4, 519, 000 | 145,800 | 6, 561, 100 | 211,600 | 6, 166,000 | 198, 900 | 5,053, 300 | 163,000 
November 5, 003, 166, 800 | 6,332,300 | 211, 100 | 5, 540. 500 184, 700 | 5,183,200 | 172,800 
December 5, 857, 800 | 189,000 | 6,619, 600 | 213, 500 | 5,097, 500 | 164, 400 | 5,437,100 | 175, 400 
Tota livianas 65, 088, 500 | 178,300 71, 992, 200 | 196, 700 73, 860, 700 | 202, 400 |53, 005,700 | 145, 200 
Beehive coke: 
January......... 623, 500 | 20,100 206, 700 8, 600 266, 700 8, 600 49, 400 1, 600 
February 574. 900 | 20,600 254, 000 8, 800 254, 800 9, 100 38, 800 1, 400 
Re 461,900 | 14. 900 279, 300 9, 000 270. 400 8, 700 41, 300 1, 300 
April 445, 000 14, 800 256, 900 8, 600 221, 400 7. 400 35, 700 1, 200 
No Eeer 582,300 | 18, 800 266, 000 8, 600 182, 000 5, 800 37, 900 1, 200 
June............. 432,500 | 14,400 220, 000 7,300 157, 200 5, 200 46. 200 1, 600 
Els 304, 9, 800 53, 500 1, 700 143, 600 4,600 30, 400 1, 000 
August 425,000 | 13,700 116, 800 3, 700 157, 000 5, 100 40, 800 1, 300 
September 413,500 | 13, 800 153, 400 5, 100 142, 700 4, 700 56, 7 1, 900 
October 428,800 | 13,800 186, 900 6, 100 123, 400 4, 000 64, 700 2, 100 
November 411,700 | 13,700 208, 800 6, 900 90, 000 3, 000 72, 400 2, 400 
December 456,300 | 14, 700 228, 000 7, 400 80, 800 2, 600 84, 100 2, 700 
Total 5, 559, 900 | 15,300 | 2,490, 300 6,800 | 2, 090, 000 5, 700 598, 400 1, 700 
Total 
January 6, 498, 800 | 209, 600 | 6, 932, 000 | 223,600 | 6,879,900 | 221, 900 | 4,770,900 | 153, 900 
February 5, ,300 | 213, 200 | 6,492, 700 | 223, 900 | 6, 228, 100 | 222, 400 | 4, 085, 500 145, 900 
March 6, 237, 700 | 201, 200 | 6, 908. 900 | 222, 900 | 6, 910, 100 | 222,900 | 4,350,300 | 140, 300 
ADI --— c , 676, 600 | 189, 200 | 6, 641,100 | 221, 400 | 6,450, 600 | 215,000 | 3,844, 900 | 128, 200 
May 6, 289, 700 | 202,900 | 6,737,300 | 217,300 | 6,641,600 | 214,200 | 3,908,700 | 126,100 
June............. 5, 842, 200 | 194, 700 | 6, 243, 900 | 208, 100 | 6,372, 300 | 212,400 | 3,943, 900 | 131, 500 
Vs cocinas , 660, 182, 600 | 2,312,000 | 74,600 | 6,520,000 | 210, 300 | 3,965,800 | 127, 900 
August.......... 5, 989, 400 | 193, 200 | 5,621, 500 | 181,300 | 6, 539, 600 | 211,000 | 4,324,500 | 139, 500 
September 5, 808, 200 | 193, 600 | 6, 456, 400 | 215, 200 | 6, 310. 300 | 210, 300 | 4,514, 800 | 150, 500 
October......... , 947,800 | 159,600 | 6,748,000 | 217,700 | 6,289, 400 | 202, 900 | 5,118, 000 165, 100 
November....... 5, 415, 200 | 180, 500 | 6, 541, 100 | 218,000 | 5,630, 500 | 187,700 | 5, 255, 600 175, 200 
December....... 6, 314, 100 | 203, 700 | 6, 847,600 | 220, 9005. 178, 300167, 000 | 5,521,200 | 178, 100 


— . ee — —— EA, ——— 


Grand total. 70, 648, 400 | 193, 600 74, 482, 500 | 203, 500 75, 950, 700 | 208, 100 |53, 604, 100 | 146, 900 


c 


1 Daily average calculated by dividing monthly production by number of days in month. 


PRODUCTION BY MERCHANT AND FURNACE PLANTS 


Activity in the heavy industries dropped sharply in 1958, adversely 
affecting coke-oven operations, and output of oven coke from mer- 
chant plants and furnace plants decreased 25 and 29 percent, respec- 
tively, from 1987. Production by furnace plants was the lowest in 
12 years and was 11 percent below the 194/—49 average. The pro- 
portion of oven coke supplied by furnace plants declined slightly from 
1957 and varied very little in the 5-year period 1954-58. The num- 
ber of active furnace plants was reduced to 55 in 1958, as the coke 
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ovens of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, did 
not operate during the entire year, and the Canton, Ohio, ovens of 
the Republic Steel Corp., demolished for rebuilding in 1957, did not 
resume operations in 1958. 

Production of coke at merchant plants continued to decline in 1958 
and was only half of the 1947-49 average output. Production at 
merchant plants reached an alltime peak in 1942, during World War 
II, when more than 15.1 million tons was produced. Following 
World War II production from this group of plants began to decline 
because thousands of industrial and residential consumers of coke and 
coke-oven gas converted their facilities to use either fuel oil or natural 
gas. In addition, requirements of blast-furnace coke from merchant 
plants decreased steadily because of increased production at furnace 
plants (table 6). This loss in coke and gas markets caused nine 
merchant plants, all of which were owned by gas utilities, to discon- 
tinue their coke-oven operations. Consequently, production of 
“merchant” coke, which averaged 20 to 25 percent of the total national 
oven-coke output, averaged only about 12 percent since 1954. Pro- 
duction of coke from merchant plants probably will continue to de- 
cline, as several plants active in 1958 announced in the press that they 
would close their coke ovens during 1959. Table 7 shows the number 
and production of oven coke, by types of plants, for 1958 and a 
number of prior years. 


TABLE 6.—Monthly and average daily production of oven coke in the United 
States, 1947-49 (average) and 1957-58, by types of plants, in net tons 


1947-49 (average) 1957 1958 
Month E 
Merchant | Furnace | Merchant | Furnace | Merchant | Furnace 
plants plants plants plants plants plants 
Monthly production: 

E sess soon ua 1,174,700 | 4,700, 600 794,800 | 5,818, 400 651, 500 4, 070, 000 
Februar 1,070,100 | 4, 323, 300 725, 400 | 5, 247, 900 581, 3, 465, 300 
Mal! ( ĩ ⁵ĩðͤ 1,157,800 | 4,618, 000 806, 400 | 5, 833, 300 589, 300 3, 719, 700 
P900) NENNEN , 043, 4, 188, 600 725, 400 | 5, 503, 800 518, 200 8, 291, 000 

BY ovine ³˙¹¹ A 1, 129,300 | 4,578, 100 754,100 | 5, 705, 500 , 000 3, 387, 800 
DUNC eaa ese e eet sss 1, 080, 700 | 4,329, 000 717,400 | 5, 497, 700 447, 300 3, 450, 400 
RE 1, 082, 100 | 4,273, 800 735, 500 | 5, 640, 900 437, 100 3, 498, 300 
ES 1,097,700 | 4,466, 700 735,000 | 5, 647, 600 465, 200 3, 818, 500 
September AC 1,072,800 | 4,321, 900 696, 900 | 5, 470, 700 529, 200 3, 928, 900 
October................... 1,047, 400 | 3,471,600 708, 800 | 5,457,200 , 400 4, 469, 900 
November 1, 026, 000 | 3, 977, 500 631,800 | 4, 908, 700 593, 000 4, 590, 200 
December 1,132,800 | 4, 725, 000 654,300 | 4, 443, 200 664, 600 4, 772, 500 

Total A 13, 114, 400 | 51,974,100 | 8,685,800 | 65, 174,900 | 6,543,200 | 46, 462, 500 

Average daily production 

anuary....--..--.--..--- 37, 900 151, 600 25, 600 187, 700 21, 000 131, 300 
Februar 7 38, 200 154, 400 25, 900 187, 400 20, 700 123, 800 
Maren 37, 300 149, 000 26, 000 188, 200 19, 000 120, 000 
EE ee saus 34, 800 139, 600 24, 183, 400 17, 300 109, 700 

Hy; em CEN NK 36, 400 147, 700 24, 300 184, 100 15, 600 109, 300 
JUNE. ocio ceo easier SE 36, 000 144, 300 23, 900 183, 300 14, 900 115, 000 
A SEXES 34, 900 137, 900 23, 700 182, 000 14, 100 112, 800 
August 35, 400 144, 100 23, 700 182, 200 15, 000 123, 
September 35, 700 144, 100 23, 200 182, 400 17, 600 131, 000 
October..................- 83, 800 112, 000 22, 900 176, 000 18, 800 144, 200 
November. 200 132, 000 21, 100 163, 600 19, 800 153, 000 

ecembe rr 36, 600 152, 400 21, 100 143, 300 21, 400 154, 000 


Poo | A eee || ee | eee ee H ee —— ANA TIT 


127, 300 
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TABLE 7.—Number and production of oven-coke plants in the United States, 1929, 
1939, 1947-49 (average), and 1954-58, by types of plants 


Number of active Coke produced Percent of produc- 
plants 1 (net tons) tion 

Year Jr ARIS sek 

Merchant| Furnace | Merchant | Furnace |Merchant| Furnace 

plants plants plants plants Plants plants 

65'„ 41 46 | 12,187, 439 | 41, 224, 387 22. 8 77.2 
)))). 8 39 45 | 11,070, 506 | 31, 811, 807 25.8 74.2 
1947-49 (average 2 31 255 | 13,114, 373 | 51, 974, 089 20.1 79. 9 
Le se Sones l 8 24 58 | 7,362, 967 | 51, 698, 475 12.5 87.5 
UE 23 58 | 9,094, 527 | 64, 489, 687 12.4 87.6 
1950. A sek LL š 23 57 | 9, 575, 194 | 62, 417, 048 13.3 86. 7 
Eed 22 57 | 8,685,795 | 65, 174, 897 11.8 88. 2 
E A 22 55 | 6, 543, 218 | 46, 462, 512 12.3 87.7 


1 Includes plants operating any part of year. 
2 On Dec. 31, 1949. WE j 


PRODUCTION BY STATES AND DISTRICTS 


_ High-temperature carbonization in the United States is centralized 
in the leading coking-coal- and iron-producing States. For this 
reason, the number of States producing coke seldom changes, although 
production in the individual States fluctuates with changes in indus- 
trial developments and economic conditions. In the 10-year period 
1949-58 only one change in producing States occurred Ce In 1958 
the Providence Gas Co., Providence, R.I., permanently closed the 
only coke ovens in that State. During this same period, however, 
some definite trends in coke production developed. The most sig- 
nificant development was doubtless substitution of natural gas and 
fuel oil for “domestic” coke and coke-oven gas. This reduced coke 
requirements in Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York, 
and production dropped sharply in these States. On the other hand, 
expansion of iron-producing capacity in Alabama, California, In- 
diana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia raised coke 
requirements, and production increased there. Another development 
that had been imminent for many years but did not materialize until 
around 1954 was the slump in beehive-coke production, particularly in 
Pennsylvania. From 1941 until 1953 beehive ovens in this State 
supplied about 9 percent of all coke produced. The steady expansion 
of coke capacity in the oven-coke industry, particularly since 1950, 
reduced requirements for beehive coke, causing many plants to dis- 
continue operation, and output dropped drastically. In 1958 beehive 
ovens in Pennsylvania produced less than 1 percent of the United 
States total coke output. Notwithstanding the tremendous drop in 
beehive-coke output in Pennsylvania, this State produced 27 percent 
of the Nation’s total oven and beehive coke. A 43-percent decrease 
in oven-coke output in Ohio raised Indiana to second place in 1958. 
The combined output of these two States was just slightly less than 
that of Pennsylvania. Alabama maintained its position as the fourth 
ranking State; but West Virginia forged ahead of New York into 
fifth place, and Maryland moved ahead of Michigan. The combined 
production of the latter four States again was slightly less than that 
of Pennsylvania, or 22 percent of the total oven coke. 
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As shown in table 8, production dropped in all States in 1958. The 
largest percentage decrease, as previously mentioned, occurred in 
Ohio, but the largest tonnage decrease was in Pennsylvania, where 
p fell 7.4 million tons—a decrease of 30 percent. Other 

tates where production dropped lower than the industry average 
were Massachusetts, with 36 percent; Illinois, 35 percent; Michigan, 
32 percent; and Minnesota, 30 percent. States where decreases were 
less than the national average were Alabama, New York, New Jersey, 
and Indiana. 

A geographical breakdown of coke production according to major 
steel-produeing districts is given in table 9. Approximately one- 
third of the national coke output was produced In the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown district. The Eastern and Chicago districts together 
produced about two-fifths of the total. Although production in the 
Western district made the greatest gain since World War II, this 
district supplied less than 5 percent of the total oven-coke output 1n 
1958. 


TABLE 8.—Coke produced in the United States, 1947-49 (average) and 1955—58, 
by States, in net tons 


State 1947-49 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(average) 
Oven coke: 
Alabama... ear ads 5, 682, 198 | 6,245,253 | 5,763,749 | 5, 919, 434 4, 256, 616 
California, Colorado, and Utah........ 2, 155, 788 2, 938, 005 3,115, 701 3, 214, 807 2, 578, 585 
III ĩð 3, 558, 768 | 3,040,900 | 2,802,223 | 2,918,015 | 1, 910, 835 
Indiana. ie cuneus sao gaa 8, 301,067 | 9, 482,233 | 8,920,369 | 9, 754, 559 7, 797, 302 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 1, 374, 287 | 2,013,405 | 1,926,753 | 2,040, 468 1, 816, 137 
Maryland. nemine nl u LZ 2 sZ 2, 054,315 | 3,235,527 | 3,050,420 | 3,430, , 396, 268 
Massachusetts 1, 048, 037 550, 868 608, C52 554, 398 353, 752 
Miengsgs Se oe e eee 2, 717, 650 | 3,421,141 | 3,531,031 | 3,707, 430 2, 526, 202 
Minnesota 841,976 | 1,029,228 | 1,012, 564 916, 713 642, 618 
New Jersey....------------------------ 1, 396, 082 992, 566 | 1, 223, 050 067, 526 745, 362 
NW York aosan aa UE 5, 507, 449 | 4,035,076 | 3,825,368 | 3, 995, 320 2, 976, 610 
JJ!!! 8 9, 847, 621 | 11, 701, 266 | 11, 799, 045 | 11, 299. 353 6, 474, 405 
Pennsylvania.._.. . . . . . . . . . . .. .....-.-- 15, 964, 464 | 19, 488, 993 | 19, 098, 406 | 20, 082, 883 13, 968, 893 
West Virginia 3,101,109 | 4,324,863 | 4,197,403 | 3,938,002 | 3, 289, 537 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wisconsin.|! 1, 537, 651 | 1,084,890 | 1,118,018 | 1,120, 921 772, 558 
( eee u uki my 65, 088, 462 | 73, 584, 214 | 71, 992, 242 | 73, 860,692 | 53, 005, 730 
Beehive coke: 
Colorado...............- TP d 7,163 |..... mom MuR roo MEET 
Pennsylvania........................ .- 4, 848, 550 | 1,313,694 | 2,033,852 | 1, 617, 466 855, 458 
Virpinid. 4 522: 5 28 dedu ditat 190, 140, 555 165, 968 202, 958 153, 828 
Kentucky, Utah, and West Virginia... 514, 027 263, 363 290, 464 269, 605 89, 086 
q A -- IA 5, 559, 940 | 1,717,612 | 2,490, 284 | 2, 090, 029 598, 372 
Grand total 70, 648, 402 | 75, 301, 826 | 74, 482, 526 | 75, 950, 721 | 53,604, 102 
1 Includes Rhode Island. 


COKE BREEZE 


In carbonizing coal in high-temperature, slot-type coke ovens ap- 
proximately 5 percent by weight of the coal charged into the ovens 
1s recovered as small coke. ‘This material is called breeze in the 
industry and is the part of the coke that remains after all large sizes 
(usually one-half inch and over) are removed by screening. At 
beehive plants breeze is the part that passes through the tines of the 
loading fork or the screens of the loading machine and its dimensions 
vary. All oven-coke plants are equipped to screen their coke and 
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TABLE 9.—Oven coke produced in the United States in 1958, by steel-produoing 


districts ! 
In existence Market value at ovens} Yield off Coke produced 
Dec. 31 Coal car- coke 
District bonized | |. from 
(net tons) coal 
Plants | Ovens Total Per ton] (per- Net tons Percent 
cent) of total 
as tern 16 3,532 16, 375, 041 | $193, 537, 065 | $11.82 | 71.10 | 11, 642, 242 22.0 
Pittsburgh-Youngs- 

E 21 | 5,024 | 25, 820, 784 | 202, 862, 787 7.86 | 68.20 | 17, 609, 389 33. 2 
Cleveland-Detroit..... 10 | 2,013 | 7, 408, 486 76, 564, 134 | 10.33 | 72.24 | 5, 352, 203 10.1 
Chicago 16 | 3,224 15, 207, 236 169,330,251 | 11.13 | 70.89 | 10, 779, 827 20. 3 
Southern 10 | 1,672 | 6,963,310 | 60,246,889 | 8.65 | 72.43 | 5, 043, 484 9.5 
Western 4 779 4, 040, 969 47. 355, 445 | 11.72 | 63.81 2, 578, 585 4.9 

oe!! 77 | 16,244 | 75, 815, 826 749, 896, 571 9. 89 69.91 | 53, 005, 730 100.0 


1 As defined by American Iron and Steel Institute; 


recover breeze. Few beehive plants have screening facilities, and 
most of the resulting breeze is wasted. Breeze usually has a higher 
ash content and a lower calorific value than coke. This limits its 
uses, and long rail hauls can be justified only when it is employed 
for special purposes and no other substitute fuel is available. 

Historically, breeze was used mainly for raising steam for generat- 
ing power at or near the producing plants. Until the late 1940’s 
roughly 65 to 75 percent of the breeze produced at oven-coke plants 
was used by the producing companies for steam raising. In the past 
several years this practice has changed, because requirements for 
breeze for sintering iron ore and smelting phosphate rock increased 
markedly. In 1958 the use of breeze for steam raising amounted to 
only 41 percent of the output, whereas its use in sintering iron ore 
between 1949 and 1958 more than doubled and amounted to about 
one-fifth of the total supply. 

According to data collected by the Bureau of Mines from pig-iron 
roducers and iron-ore agglomerating plants, over 1 million tons of 
reeze was used for sintering iron ore In 1958. Steel companies use 

breeze in other ways such as linings for soaking pits, and pig-casting 
ladles which required nearly 10 percent of the production in 1958. 
Most of the breeze sold in 1958 was used for producing elemental 
phosphorus and in phosphate furnaces in Florida, Tennessee, Mon- 
tana, and Idaho. These plants were supplied with breeze from dis- 
tant sources, such as Birmingham, Cleveland, Chicago, and other 
coke-producing centers. 

The increase in uses for breeze has affected prices and average 
receipts per ton, f.o.b. plant, for commercial sales in 1958 were 7 
percent higher than in 1957 and 94 percent higher than the 1947-49 
average (table 11). 
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TABLE 11.—Oven- and beehive-coke breeze used or sold in the United States, by 
uses, 1947-49 (average) and 1954-58, in net tons 


Used by producing companies 


Commer- | Average 
Year For mak- cial sales | value per 
For steam | For sinter- | ing pro- For other ton 
raising ducer or | purposes 
water gas 


AAA A | — 
— — IB k II kas i 


1947-49 (average) 3, 450, 905 : 411,260 | 1,142, 589 $3. 79 
3 auca , 480, 0, 000 546, 849 898, 579 5. 45 
3055........___._. 8 2, 581, 803 „058 579, 408 | 1,259, 555 5. 53 
EE 2, 423, 147 :686 EE 443,549 | 1,196,939 6.19 
JO s TZ Soy O 2, 113, 472 7,956 |------------ 528,514 | 1,227,197 6. 90 
1008 MEM 1, 514, 757 i 354, 997 914, 263 7. 35 


1 Estimated figure. 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF OVENS 


Slot-Type Coke Ovens.—The number of new coke ovens constructed 
and placed in operation in 1958 was the highest since 1953 and, after 
allowance for the ovens abandoned during the year, enabled the oven- 
coke industry to finish the year with the largest number of service- 
able ovens on record. Most of the new ovens (808) that started 
production were rebuilds or replacements of wornout ovens, and only 
117 represented additional capacity. Of the 461 ovens abandoned, 
3 were blanked off permanently in a battery that was still operating 
at the end of the year, 140 were permanently abandoned, and 318 
were dismantled for future rebuilding. Only 149 new ovens were 
under construction at the end of the year—the smallest number in 
3 years, 

n recent years virtually all construction and modernization of 
ovens and auxiliary equipment was at furnace plants. As a result, 
the physical condition of ovens at furnace plants was the best in 
many years, and 72 percent of all active ovens were less than 20 years 
old on December 31, 1958. Also, the average age of coke ovens at 
furnace plants dropped from 19 years in 1950 (when the latest 
construction program began) to 13 years in 1958. 

Coke ovens at merchant plants were getting progressively older, 
however, because little new construction was done in the same period 
and at the end of 1958, 32 percent of these ovens were under 20 years 
old. The average age of ovens at merchant plants increased from 24 
years in 1950 to 31 years in 1958. 

For many years the Koppers Co., Inc., and the Semet-Solvay Div., 
Allied Chemical Corp., have been the major builders of coke ovens 
and auxiliary equipment. Until 1922 all ovens built by the Koppers 
Co. were Koppers ovens. After that date (except for certain ovens 
which because of existing conditions had to be rebuilt along the old 
lines) all have been Koppers-Becker ovens. At the end of 1958, 70 per- 
cent of all operable slot-type ovens in the United States were designed 
and built by the Koppers Co. Semet-Solvay ovens were among the 
first slot-type coke ovens built in the United States. In the early 
1940’s the Semet-Solvay Div. of Allied Chemical Corp. took over the 
Wilputte Coke-Oven Corp., and all new ovens built by the Semet- 
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Solvay Div. since that time have been Wilputte ovens. Semet- 
Solvay and Wilputte ovens composed 29 percent of all ovens at the 
end of 1958. One battery of Otto ovens was built in 1958, and a 
battery of Simon-Carves ovens was built during the Korean War. 

Beehive Ovens.—Beehive-coke ovens were disappearing rapidly from 
the coke picture in 1958; at the close of the year only 8,682 were left, 
of which only 64 percent were in operating condition. Over the 
years beehive-coke ovens have been an important factor In the in- 
dustrial development of the United States. Until the close of World 
War I (1919), they were the main source of metallurgical coke for the, 
rapidly expanding iron and steel industry. The maximum number of 
beehive ovens in this country was reached in 1910, when more than 
100,000 were in existence. The decline of the beehive ovens started 
after World War I, when the iron and steel industry recognized slot- 
type coke ovens as a more efficient method of carbonizing coal. In 
subsequent years the number of beehive ovens dropped steadily, reach- 
ing a low of 10,816 in 1938. The increased demand for metallurgical 
coke and the shortage of slot-type-oven carbonizing capacity during 
World War II and again during the Korean conflict caused the num- 
ber of ovens to fluctuate between 12 and 20 thousand during 1940-51. 
Recent expansions of carbonizing capacity by the oven-coke division 


TABLE 12.—Slot-type coke ovens completed and abandoned in the United States 
in 1958 and number in existence at end of year, by States 


Ovens 
Plants | In existence Dec. 31 New Under construc- 
in ex- tion Dec. 31 
State istence A... || Aban- 
Dec. 31 doned 
Annual Annual | during Annual 
Num- coke Num- coke year! | Num- | coke 

ber capacity ber capacity ber | capacity 
(net tons) (net tons) (net tons) 
Alabama 7 1,488 | 6. 921, 900 200 | 1,033, 700 7 A 
California 1 225 | 1, 069, 500 — 4 :- 90 433, 600 
Colorado 1 246 | 1,011, 000 81 169, 000 PSPP pa Tasa d 
Connecticut 1 70 h/ WEE A GER 
mess 88 6 72. 705,000 —T AA looses 
Indiana. __. 5 2,191 | 10, 765, 200 174 920, 200 VT 
Kentueke ---- 1 196. | I, 0 0h ¿[o LS A A 
Maryland. ............... 1 758 | 4,174,000 126 734, 000 120.1. A A 
Massachusetts 1 108 e ß 
Michigan 4 769 | 4, 405, 7o0 W 
Minnesota 3 241 e ß , ß 
Missouri 1 85 301; 400. A AAA A Ee 
New Jersey.............-- 2 341 h/ d 8 
New York..............-. 3 S., w A A 
Onio mui 15 2,515 | 13, 034, 900 178 998, 600 Ole AN 8 
Pennsylvania............- 14 4,168 | 21, 100, 300 99 493, 900 |........ 59 360, 000 
Tennesse 1 44 e hrhrh A utu E 
TOX8S eegene 2 140 hh A A DEE 
Lë de EE 2 308 13% hh esla 
West Virginia 5 813 4, 643. 100044 VH EE 
Wisconsin 1 200 f ³o sum usa A ES 
Total 1958 77 | 16,244 | 82, 497, 900 808 | 4,349, 400 461 149 793, 600 

At merchant plants....... 22 e,, [oed nimi eA Ta 
At furnace plants 55 | 13,824 | 71, 467, 100 808 | 4,349, 400 461 149 793, 600 
Total 1957. 78 | 2 15, 897 | 80, 299, 400 560 | 2,910, 200 2 586 611 | 3, 332, 700 


1 Includes ovens dismantled for rebuilding. 
2 Revised figure. 
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of the industry reduced the need for beehive coke, and the number 
of ovens began to drop rapidly after the surge of 1951. At the close 
of 1958 only 1,881 out of the 5,521 serviceable beehive ovens were 
active. 


TABLE 13.—Age of slot-type coke ovens in the United States on Dec. 31, 19581 


Merchant plants Furnace plants Total 


Age Annual Annual Annual 

coke Num- coke Num- Percent coke Percent 
capacity ber capacity ber of total] capacity | of total 

(net tons) (net tons) (net tons) 
Under 5 years 148,900 | 2,341 | 12, 453,300 | 2,365 14.6 | 12, 602, 200 15.3 
From 5 to 10 years 1,347,400 | 3,508 | 19,650,000 | 3,855 23.7 | 20, 25. 4 
From 10 to 15 years 706, 400 | 1,805 | 9,838,500 | 1,975 12.2 | 10, 12.8 
From 15 to 20 years 1,850,500 | 2,242 | 12, 021,100 | 2,557 15.7 | 13, 16.8 
From 20 to 25 years 18,200 | 1,053 | 5, 973. 900 1,150 7.1 7.7 
From 25 to 30 years 240, 000 132 750, 600 178 1.1 1.2 
From 30 to 35 years 2, 384, 100 323 | 1, 590, 200 795 4.9 4.8 
From 35 to 40 years 500, 100 719 | 3,008, 800 869 5.3 4.3 
40 years and oer. 3,435,200 | 1,611 | 6,180,700 | 2,500 15.4 11.7 
ee 11, 030, 800 | 13,824 | 71, 467, 100 | 16,244 | 100.0 100. 0 


1 Age dates from first entry into operation or from last date of rebuilding. 


TABLE 14.—Number of slot-type coke ovens in the United States on December 31 


1958, by States and kinds , 
State Koppers | Koppers-| Semet- | Wilputte| All Total 

Becker | Solvay others 
Alabama: il eel des 338 842 180 65 1 63 1, 488 
CANO AA Cee cute cheese 8 JJ E tele 225 
Colorado A Dances uda SE 100 A EE, EE 246 
Connecttüt w / EE 70 
O A F 330 |........ 507 
III! iu: 340 1, 079 120 652 |........ 2,191 

Feine le 120 10; A 1 
h E AAA A O 758 
Massachusetts... LOS A A PA 108 
Hen... 8 259 362 148 |-------- 769 
A EH 65 156 — 20 |... toe 241 
Re d na ees oes ee Lg AE A AA 2 40 85 
(C dl 8 165 Jr! A eto 341 
NOW AAA E OS 186 237 180 228 — 831 
A A 694 787 276 758 2, 515 
Pennsylvania....-..-.--------.--------------- 1,191 2, 000 88 889 |........ 1 

AAA es eo see A Su cue. 24 9 
JJV... 8 CJ) ³ A EE 140 

r ³ĩW6AA ³ðĩĩ 8 — OUR AA ORE 8 
West ehr EE ]54 514 A 145 |........ 813 
Wisconsin. oo ceo sa ee ee EE 100. z ees 100 8 200 
eee, ð A eeseccecae 3, 378 7, 982 1, 450 3, 331 103 16, 244 
At merchant plants 510 738 684 448 40 2, 420 
At furnace olants 2, 868 7, 244 766 2, 883 63 | 13,824 
Total LEE 3, 632 7, 584 1, 450 3, 191 40 | 3 15, 897 


1 Otto. 
2 Simon-Carves. 
3 Revised figure. 
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TABLE 15.—Beehive-coke ovens reconstructed and abandoned in the United States 
in 1958 and number in existence at end of year, by States 


Ovens 


In existence In operating con-| Not in oper- 


Dec. 31 dition Dec. 31 | ating condition Aban- In 
Plants Dec. 31 Ro- doned [course 
in en. a built | or dis- | of re- 
State exist- | or re- man- | con- 
ence Annual Annual Annual | paired | tled | struc- 
Dec.31| Num-| coke Num-| coke Num-| coke during | tion 
ber | capac- ber | capac- | ber | capac- year | Dec. 
| ity (net ity (net ity (net 31 
tons) tons) tons) 
Kentucky......... 1 193| 120,000 193| 120,000__......1|.... ciclo cee leas ou sees 
eer Ce 43| 7,316; 4,284,600) 4, 527 2, 770, 700| 2, 7891, 513, 900 2 5 pones 
jn. ME ]²¹ ůùũůͤ. n.... « ²] , ß r1 m 
Virginia 5 663} 359, 000 596 328, 800 67 30, 200 180 7 
West Virginia 1 510 256, 800 205 101, 000 305 155, 800 2 
Total 1958. 53| 8, 682 5,020, 400 5, 521 3, 320, 500| 3, 1611, 699, 900 182| 11, 019 9 
——ñ— ̃ͥ =, —— ni /la SS | lu — — 
Total 1957... 58| 9,519| 5, 503. 200] 6,737| 4, 012, 700] 2,782|1, 490, 500 465 1 605 18 


d 
1 Idle and not expected to resume production; removed from list of available ovens. 


TABLE 16.—Average number of beehive-coke ovens active in the United States in 
1958, by months 


Month Number Month Number Month Number 
January..............| 2165 || Mam --------- September 1, 355 
February............. 1,692 || June October 1, 580 
Mienen ` 1,395 || July .........--.-..... November 1, 841 

32öÜ·Üñ ˙ 1,416 || AAA December............ 1, 


CAPACITY OF OVEN-COKE PLANTS 


The potential maximum annual coke capacity of oven-coke plants 
increased about 2.2 million tons (3 percent) in 1958 and reached an 
alltime high of nearly 82.5 million tons. The gain was due entirely 
to expansion of carbonizing capacity at furnace plants, as the capacity 
of merchant plants decreased slightly. Since 1954 the capacity of 
merchant plants has remained relatively constant (around 11 million 
tons), whereas the capacity of furnace plants increased about 3.5 
million tons. When compared with the benchmark year of 1949, 
however, the capacity of merchant plants decreased 22 percent, while 
furnace plants increased their coke capacity 20 percent, or at a rate 
slightly higher than 1 percent a year. 

ven-coke plants generally are big operations, particularly those 
connected with iron and steel works. The average annual capacity 
of all furnace plants was 1.3 million tons, whereas the average coke 
capacity of merchant plants averaged 500 thousand tons. The trend 
in the past two decades has been to build larger plants, because the 
unit cost of production declines as the size of the plant increases. 
Individual oven size has been rather uniform and the average size of 
ovens built since 1954 was 39 feet long, 12 feet high, and 18 inches 
wide, holding about 16 tons of coal per charge. 

The potential annual coke capacity reported to the Bureau of Mines 
by coke producers is based on the minimum coking time necessary to 
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produce coke with qualities suitable for its intended use. For this 
reason, the potential capacity of a plant may change from year to 
year, depending on the age and condition of ovens, the character and 
quality of coal Surfen 1. the grade of coke required, and other eco- 
nomic factors. Thus the capacity reported to the Bureau of Mines 
may differ from the designed or rated capacity estimated by the coke- 
oven builder at the time of construction. For example, if the gener- 
ally accepted standard coking rate of 1 inch per hour were used to 
calculate the capacity of slot-type coke ovens on December 31, 1958, it 
would have been 85 million tons—3 percent higher than the potential 
capacity reported to the Bureau of Mines. However, because of the 
factors previously mentioned, the maximum annual coke capacity 
shown in table 17 is probably a reliable measure of the practical oper- 
ating capacity for the years given. 
The operating rate of the oven-coke industry was the lowest in 19 
ears, falling 27.7 points below the 1957 average figure. The decline 
in blast-furnace coke requirements caused the furnace plants to re- 
duce their operating rate drastically, and for the year they operated 
at only 65 percent of capacity compared with 94 percent in 1957. 
Reduced requirements for coke by the heavy industries also affected 
merchant plants, and their production rate dropped from 79 percent 
1n 1957 to 59 percent in 1958. 


TABLE 17.—Potential maximum annual coke capacity of all oven-coke plants in 
existence in the United States, 1949 and 1954-58 


Merchant plants Furnace plants Total 

e im ER 
In al — P. E In „i m Da š In Aen P. š 
existence | 853 E existence | 45% e existence | 43% 8 
Year Dec. 31 | Ë : dz | Ea] Dec.31 | ES 32 53 Dec. 31 8882 8 
3388 25 3338 28 3288 |< 
2E 82 tL E SE» of £ Show DÉI 
3888 | 58 e288 25 3885 
8 8888 | <= SASS | Š 
Ay O Lx O Ay O 

14, 209, 2000 , 000, 900 .-.-- 73, 710, 100 S 

10, 686, 300| —24. 8 67, 909, 300} +14. 78, 595, 600 +6. 6 

11, 220, 200, —21. 0 68, 455, 300| +15. 79, 675, 500| +8. 1 

11, 009, 600 —22. 5 68, 955, 500| --15. 79, 965, 100| +8. 5 

11, 061, 400| —22. 2 69, 238, 000| 2-16. 80, 299, 400} +8. 9 

11, 020, 800| —22. 4 71, 467, 100| +20. 82, 497, 900| +11. 9 


1 Revised figure. 


TABLE 18.—Relationship of production of potential maximum capacity ' at oven- 
coke plants in the United States, 1954—58, by months, in percent 


Month 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 Month 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
January.......... 82.6 | 85.6 | 97.5 | 95.3 68. 5 || August. .........- 7.9 | 93.3 | 81.2 | 92.6 01.6 
February......... 78.4 | 87.9 | 97.5 | 95.3 | 65.0 || September....... 69.8 | 96.5 | 96.2 | 92.5 | 66. 3 
March 75.0 | 91.4 | 97.0 | 95.7 62.5 || October. ......... 76.6 | 96.7 | 96.9 | 89.5 72.7 
April............. 70.6 | 92.6 | 96.5 | 92.7 | 57.1 || November 81.4 | 98.4 | 96.6 | 88.1 | 77.1 
Ma - 70.0 | 93.7 | 94.7 | 93.1 | 56.1 || December 84.4 | 99.5 | 97.8 | 74.0 | 78.3 
June.............| 70.4 | 92.9 | 91.9 | 92.5 | 57.9 MA  — n 
I SR 69.6 90. 5 33.3 | 92.5 | 56.6 Lear 74.7 | 93.3 | 89.7 | 92.0 | 64.3 


1 Capacity of all ovens in existence, whether active or idle. based upon maximum daily capacity multi- 
plied by days in month. 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF COAL CARBONIZED 


The coke industry carbonized about one-fifth of the bituminous 
coal produced in the United States, ranking second to electric utilities 
in bituminous-coal utilization. Normally, daily and monthly con- 
sumption rates of coal in coke ovens are uniform and do not follow 
seasonal demand. Because of the depressed condition of business 
and industry already referred to in previous discussions, the total 
consumption for the year decreased 29 percent from 1957. Monthl 
consumption ranged from a low of 5.5 million tons in April to a hig 
of 7.9 million tons in December. Ninety-nine percent of the bitu- 
minous coal carbonized was charged into slot-type coke ovens. 

After rising for 2 successive years, the average value per ton of 
coal delivered to oven-coke plants declined slightly in 1958. Al- 
though the average cost of coal dropped $0.02 per ton, the average 
cost of coal required to make 1 ton of oven coke increased $0.07 be- 
cause of a slight decrease in yield of coke. Coal represents the major 
portion of manufacturing costs in making coke and the average value 
(delivered costs) of coal is important to coke producers. In iron 
and steel plants where the coke produced 1s used 1n blast furnaces by 
the p company, coal costs represent an important part of 
total steel manufacturing costs. At merchant plants, coal costs 
directly influence selling prices of coke and coal-chemical materials. 
Since 1947—49 the average value per ton of coal delivered to oven- 
coke plants increased 27 percent. Although mining costs have in- 
creased steadily in recent years, increased productivity in the coal 
industry through mechanization has kept mine prices relatively stable. 
Transportation costs, however, have been rising; and, where coal is 
transported long distances, the cost of coal delivered to the ovens has 
increased. Detailed data on the average value per ton of coal de- 
livered at oven-coke plants, by States, for 1958 and several preceding 
years are shown in table 22. 

Costs of coal at beehive plants decreased $0.54 per ton or 9 per- 
cent in 1958. Beehive coal costs have not 3 as much as coal 
for slot-type ovens since 1947-49 rising only 17 percent. 


TABLE 19.—Bituminous coal carbonized in coke ovens in the United States, 1947 
49 (average) and 1957-58, by months, in net tons 


1947-49 (average) 1957 1958 


Month s 
Slot type | Beebive| Total Slot type 

Jan 8, 320, 100 | 987, 400 | 9, 307, 500 | 9,365, 800 | 436, 600 | 9, 802, 400 | 6, 691, 100 6, 776, 700 
Feb..... 7, 647, 600 , 500 | 8, 554, 100 | 8, 463, 800 | 419,800 | 8, 883, 600 | 5, 753, 200 5, 819, 000 
Mar. . . 8, 195, 000 | 726,000 | 8, 921,000 | 9,391, 800 | 447, 600 | 9,839, 400 | 6, 126, 000 6, 197, 200 
r.....|7, 448, 200 | 700, 900 | 8, 149. 100 | 8,805, 400 | 364, 400 | 9, 169,800 | 5, 442, 700 5, 502, 800 
May... - |8, 096, 100 | 905, 800 | 9,001, 900 | 9, 118,900 | 305, 300 | 9, 424. 200 | 5, 552, 700 5, 618, 800 
June....|7, 697, 200 | 673,900 | 8,371, 100 | 8,775, 300 | 261, 600 | 9,036, 900 | 5, 572, 800 5, 651, 800 
Jul 7, 631, 400 | 482, 200 | 8,113, 600 | 9,026, 800 | 241,900 | 9,268, 700 | 5, 635, 300 5, 688, 800 
Aug. 7, 901, 400 | 665, 500 | 8, 566, 900 | 9,036, 600 | 263, 200 | 9, 299, 800 | 6, 111, 900 6, 180, 500 
Sept.. .|7,017, 700 | 645,000 | 8, 262, 700 | 8, 745, 600 | 235, 400 | 8, 981, 000 | 6, 344, 200 6, 438, 800 
Oct. 6, 397, 669, 100 | 7, 066, 900 | 8, 722, 500 | 205, 000 | 8, 927, 500 | 7, 200, 500 7, 309, 400 
Nov....|7,118, 300 | 641, 900 | 7, 766, 200 | 7, 864, 600 | 153, 100 | 8,017, 700 | 7, 386, 200 7, 509, 000 
Dec..... 8, 326, 100 | 712, 700 | 9,038,800 | 7, 229, 500 | 139, 300 | 7, 368. 800 | 7, 744, 500 7, 883, 760 
Total. [92,396,900 18,716,900 |101,113,800 | 104,546,600 [3,473,200 |108,019,800 75, 561, 100 |1,015,400 | 76, 576, 500 
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TABLE 20.—Anthracite carbonized at oven-coke plants in the United States, 1947- 
49 (average) and 1955—58, by months, in net tons 


Month 1947-49 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(average) 

een eaa RRE 17, 600 20, 000 33, 400 31. 800 29, 000 
Is EE 16, 600 21, 300 32, 300 30, 700 25, 700 
M are o 3o: ͤ⁰ ( cios 19, 300 28, 900 36, 33, 100 24, 700 
ADT MTM ( 21, 500 31, 700 j 37, 600 20, 700 
Ik y 18, 800 33, 700 ; 38, 18, 900 
ËU 19, 800 31, 200 29, 700 32, 100 15, 000 
J ⁰oàw. ĩð2 gue ia 18, 200 „600 ; ; 15, 100 
ii . vecino 18, 900 29, 100 31, 700 30, 000 17, 300 
September 20, 100 36, 700 30, 400 31, 400 19, 200 
%%0%%ém mm;; w 8 22, 000 38, 700 30, 700 j 22, 000 
Novem beF EE 20, 900 32, 900 30, 400 31, 700 21, 900 
December......... e.c ucc Edge 16, 700 34, 400 30, 600 ; 25, 300 

!! 8 230, 400 366, 200 377, 300 389, 300 254, 800 


TABLE 21.— Quantity and value at ovens of coal carbonized in the United States 
in 1958, by States 


Coal carbonized Coal per ton of coke 
State Value 
Net tons Net tons | Value 
Total Average 
Oven coke: 

Alabama. __...... . ... . lid iebtcucñs 5, 856, 776 | $48, 058, 349 $8. 21 1.38 $11. 29 
California, Colorado, and Utah.......... 4, 040, 969 47, 355, 445 11. 72 1. 57 18. 36 
e . is 2, 753, 091 28, 592, 012 10. 39 1, 44 14. 96 
HüdiBl8. .. ul u. L. ee eee 10, 959, 547 | 123,973, 521 11. 31 1, 41 15. 90 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas........ 2, 599, 127 28, 216, 113 10. 86 1. 43 15. 54 

!, ³˙¹iii ͤ E 4, 015, 835 (1) (1) 1.39 (!) 

Massachusetts. 507, 204 (1) (1) 1. 43 (1) 
Minges ee 3, 395, 884 34, 551, 830 10.17 1.34 13. 68 
Minnesota... ⁵ðVxu ⁰ʒ eee C 922, 665 10, 796, 514 11. 70 1, 44 16. 80 

New Jersey....---.---------------------- 1, 050, 603 (1) (1) 1. 41 (1) 
New Ci) y : eege 4, 308, 694 50, 183, 838 11. 65 1, 45 16. 86 
«§;Ü m ⁊è v OPTIONEN 9, 266, 673 90, 803, 237 9. 80 1. 43 14. 02 
Pennsylvania........-.----.----.-.------ 20, 349, 408 | 169, 611, 385 8. 33 1. 46 12. 14 
West Virginia._........-.-..--.--.------ 4., 731, 488 36, 903, 644 7.79 1, 44 11. 22 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wisconsin... 1, 051, 862 11, 468, 204 10. 90 1.36 14. 84 
Undistribhnt e,, . des 69, 382, 479 12.45 |.......... 17.37 
Total dss ³ð¹q lee us 75,815,826 | 749, 896, 571 9. 89 1, 43 14.15 
At merchant plants . . 9, 175, 407 98, 456, 116 10. 73 1.40 15.05 
At furnace plants — 66, 640, 419 | 651, 440, 455 9.78 1. 43 14. 02 
Total 19577... 104, 935, 965 |1, 039, 764, 913 9.91 1.42 14. 08 

Beehive coke: 

Sat A Ch usc . eec 581, 357 3, 318, 720 5.71 1, 64 9. 34 
Illi 8 281, 002 1, 543, 750 5. 49 1.83 10.04 
Kentucky, Utah, and West Virginia 153, 057 937, 435 6. 12 1.72 10. 52 
ir sd 1, 015, 416 5, 799, 905 5. 71 1.70 9. 69 
Total 19572722. 3,473,138 | 21,690,083 6.25 1.66 10. 38 


1 Included with “Undistributed” to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
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TABLE 22,—Average value per net ton of coal carbonized at oven-coke plants in 
the United States, 1947-49 (average) and 1955-58, by States 


State 1947-49 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(average) 

Alabama... a. aandaa $6. 27 $7.48 $7. 68 $7.72 $8.21 
ee rin ae DA EE: 9. 00 9. 78 10. 44 10. 89 10. 39 
ai sods Gan cee so daa ve 8. 99 10. 44 10. 58 11.12 11. 31 
Mende. le E 7. 98 8. 71 9. 76 10. 28 10. 17 
mies... 86 9. 40 10. 49 10. 16 11. 61 11. 70 
New York........ oa dias oak 9. 00 9. 84 10. 60 11. 42 11. 65 
C) ³˙¹ 0A AA A hat a 7. 75 8. 58 9. 35 9. 95 9. 80 
Pennsylvania. ................ lc. oL... 6. 88 7. 84 8. 36 8.77 8. 33 
West Virginia 5.79 6. 80 6. 97 7. 57 7. 79 
Other States 1111 2 8. 58 10. 44 10. 95 11. 77 11. 79 
United States average 7.79 8. 84 9. 35 9. 91 9. 89 
Value of coal per ton of coke... ............ 11. 09 12. 60 13. 28 14. 08 14.15 


! California, Colorado, Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, 
' Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
3 Includes Rhode Island. 


TABLE 23.—Value of coal and products per net ton of coal carbonized in the United 
States, 1947—49 (average) and 1954—58 


| 
Oven coke Beehive coke 


Value per ton of coal 


Year Value of Value of | Value per 
coal per Coal coal per ton of 
ton Coke Breeze | chemical 'Tctal ton coal 
pro- pro- materials 
duced duced used or 
sold! 
1947-49 (average)..............- $7. 79 $8. 49 $0. 19 $2. 85 $11. 53 $4. 90 $7. 22 
J 9. 00 11. 12 . 23 3. 83 15. 18 6. 44 8. 69 
).... 8 8. 84 11. 44 . 24 3. 70 15. 38 5. 59 7. 75 
DU DE 9. 35 12. 46 . 26 3. 75 16. 47 5. 99 8. 62 
/r ³ AA 9. 91 12. 88 . 28 3. 86 17. 02 6. 25 8. 98 
A ee ke 9. 89 12. 75 . 32 3. 96 17. 03 6. 71 8. 27 


1 Includes value of surplus gas and of tar and pitch-of-tar burned. 


PREPARATION AND SOURCE OF COAL 


Washed and Unwashed Coal.—Seventy-six percent of the bituminous 
coal charged into coke ovens in 1958 was mechanically cleaned before 
it was carbonized. This was the highest proportion of cleaned coal 
ever charged into coke ovens and continued the upward trend in use 
of washed coal at coke ovens (table 25). All industrial consumers 
of bituminous coal strive constantly to obtain the highest quality of 
coal possible but the coke industry, no doubt, maintains the most 
rigid specifications of all consumers because coke quality depends to 
a much greater degree upon the character and quality of coal than 
upon oven design or carbonizing techniques. To meet these rigid 
specifications and maintain high standards, coal producers have in- 
stalled facilities to clean the raw coal mechanically. The growth of 
mechanical cleaning of bituminous coal has been phenomenal in recent 
years, increasing from about one-fourth of the total production after 
World War II in 1946 to more than two-thirds in 1958. Most of the 
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cleaned coal carbonized is cleaned at or near the mines, although 
three coke plants had washeries adjacent to the ovens in 1958. 
addition, two coke plants obtained their washed coal from central 
cleaning plants about midway between the mines and coke ovens. 
All coal mined and used to make coke in Alabama and Colorado was 
washed. Maryland, Massachusetts, and Missouri were the only States 
where cleaned coal was not used in coke ovens. Table 24 shows the 
quantities of washed and unwashed coal used in the respective States 
in 1958. 

Blending.—Mixing or blending coals before charging them into coke 
ovens is standard practice at oven-coke plants in the United States. 
Usually two types of coal (high- and low-volatile) are mixed or 
blended, although a few plants use a third coal (medium-volatile) or 
other blending material (anthracite, coke breeze, coal-tar pitch). 
Better coke usually can be obtained from a proper blend of two, 
three, or more different coals than from any one type alone. Blend- 
ing also permits the use of coal that has good coking properties but 
is unsuitable as a 100-percent charge because of excessive ash, sulfur 
or phosphorus content. Thus, in addition to providing a means of 
— the quality and 8 of the coke and the yield of co- 
products, blending permits flexibility in operating procedure at oven- 
coke plants and the use of a far wider selection of coal. 

The blending or mixing of coals of different volatile content was 
practiced at 71 plants in 1958. Of these, 40 used high- and low- 
volatile coals (including 9 employing anthracite) ; 23, high-, medium-, 
and low- (including 9 employing anthracite); and 4, low- and me- 
dium- (including 3 employing anthracite). Of the plants that 
blended only one type of coal, two used straight high-, and four used 
straight medium-volatile coal. 

The average volatile content of the different types of coal charged 
into coke ovens in 1958 and several preceding years was calculated 
and shown for the first time in table 30. In preceding years only the 
types of coal (high-, medium-, and low-volatile) obtained were 
shown. Usually the coking-coal admixtures of the respective coke 
plants are established after comprehensive testing and experimenting. 
Once established, however, the operators are reluctant to change them. 
This was confirmed in the calculations made for 1947-58. During 
this period the average volatile content of all bituminous coal car- 
bonized in slot-type ovens ranged between 29.5 and 30.3 percent. 

Sources.—Sources of high-grade coking coal are extremely impor- 
tant to coke-plant operators, because all coal will not fuse and form 
a coherent, strong, and porous structure when heated to high tempera- 
tures (above 900° C.) 1n the absence of air. The United States prob- 
able has the largest reserves of coking coal in the world, but they are 
distributed unevenly and concentrated in the Appalachian region, 
which includes Alabama, Tennessee, eastern Kentucky, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania. Smaller, widely scat- 
tered deposits occur west of the Mississippi River in Arkansas, Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and Washington. 

The Appalachian States supplied 92 percent of all coal carbonized: 
in slot-type and beehive-coke ovens in 1958. In addition, about four-- 
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fifths of Canada’s coking-coal requirements and an increasing pro- 
portion of Western Europe’s needs are obtained from this region. 
The coking coals produced there range in rank from low-volatile 
(the strongest coking coal) to high-volatile. The quality of most 
low-volatile coals mined in this region is unsurpassed by that of an 

other coal in the world; they are in great demand by metallurgical- 
coke producers because of their strong coking or caking characteris- 
tics. Unfortunately, reserves of these coals are not as large as those 
of the Jower rank coals, and estimates indicate that they represent 
only about 1 percent of the total of all coals in the United States.“ 

The origin and destination of bituminous coal delivered to oven- 
coke plants in 1958 are shown in table 28. Thirty-six percent of the 
bituminous coal shipped to oven-coke plants in 1958 was mined in 
West Virginia, and most of it (96 percent) was shipped outside the 
State. All States east of the Mississippi River used some West Vir- 
ginia coking coal. Pennsylvania followed West Virginia in coking- 
coal shipments to oven-coke plants, with 31 percent of the total. 
However, over half of the Pennsylvania coal was carbonized within 
the State, and 90 percent of the total shipments from the State went 
to coke plants in three adjacent States—West Virginia, Ohio, and 
New York. Little Pennsylvania coal moved to the Midwest to such 
coking-coal consuming centers as Chicago. Eastern Kentucky coals, 
however, are extensively used in the Chicago district, as more than 
half of the coking coal shipped from that State in 1958 was destined 
to Illinois and Indiana. 

Captive Coal.—Oven-coke plant operators purchase only about one- 
third of their coking-coal requirements and obtain the remainder from 
their own mines. This latter coal is known as “captive” coal and 
ordinarily does not move in commercial channels but is mined as 
needed by the coke-producing companies. In recent years both mer- 
chant and furnace oven-coke plant operators increased their captive 
coal receipts. Although furnace plants use a much higher propor- 
tion of captive coal than the merchant group, the use of captive coal 
at merchant plants has increased faster, as shown in table 29. Sev- 
eral factors contributed to the upward trend in use of captive coal 
at coke plants. First and probably most important is the fact that 
coke plants can maintain closer control of the quality of coal they 
carbonize; second, they can be sure of the supply of this coal during 
periods of heavy demand. 


1 Averett, Paul, Berryhill, Louise R., and Taylor, Dorothy H., Coal Resources of the 
United States: Geol. Survey Circ. 293, 1953, p. 17. 
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TABLE 24.—Washed and unwashed coal carbonized in the United States in 1958, 
by States in which used, in net tons 


l Bituminous coal 
State Anthracite Total 


Washed | Unwashed Total 


Oven coke: 

Alabama. EEN 5, 627, 467 217,975 | 5,845, 442 11, 334 5, 856, 776 
California, Colorado, and Utah........ 2, 921,016 | 1,119,953 | 4,040, 969 |............ 4, 040, 969 
TIOS eet 8 1, 552, 663 | 1,195, 693 | 2, 748, 356 4,735 2, 753, 091 
AS 10, 464, 392 458, 635 | 10, 923, 027 36, 520 | 10, 959, 547 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas...... 2, 035, 016 553, 2, 588, 708 10, 419 2, 599, 127 
Maryland. E A us EE 4,015,835 | 4,015,835 |............ 4, 015, 835 
Massachusetts-_............. . dare 499, 528 499, 528 7, 676 507, 204 
Michiean 22. 3, 004, 216 351,740 | 3,355, 956 39, 928 3, 395, 884 

innesota........-.-.----------------- 638, 268, 762 907, 264 15, 401 922, 665 
New Jerseg s 870, 382 166, 987 | 1,037, 369 3, 234 1, 050, 603 
New York 3, 810, 749 489,319 | 4,300, 068 8, 626 4, 308, 604 
!! 8 7, 013, 2,218,071 | 9,231, 401 35, 272 9, 266, 673 
Pennsylvania —— l.l... 14, 555, 896 , 760, 560 | 20, 316, 456 32,952 | 20, 349, 408 
West Virginia , 313, 921 , 567 | 4,737,488 |............ 4, 737, 488 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 801, 274 211,900 | 1,013,174 38, 688 1, 051, 862 

r diciones 57, 608, 824 | 17,962, 217 | 75, 561, 041 254, 785 | 75, 815, 826 
At merchant plants.................... 6, 362, 374 | 2,582,158 | 8, 944, 532 230, 875 9, 175, 407 
At furnace plants...................... 51, 246, 450 | 15, 370, 059 | 66, 616, 509 23,910 | 66, 640, 419 

Poe“, una 76, 364, 204 | 28, 182, 427 104, 546, 631 389, 334 | 104, 935, 965 

Beehive coke: 

Pennsylvania........-..--.--.-.---..-- 388, 942 192, 415 58305 C 581, 357 
Virginia. 205, 387 75, 615 281, 002 |............ 281, 002 
Kentucky, Utah, and West Virginia... 115, 358 37, 699 153, 057 |............ 153, 057 

Total AM mae arcus zcEE GE 709, 687 305, 729 | 1,015, 416 |............ 1, 015, 416 

Total 1957... me ean ricas 2,196,977 | 1,276,161 | 3,473,138 |...........- 3, 473, 138 


TABLE 25.—Washed and unwashed bituminous coal carbonized in the United 
States, 1947-49 (average) and 1954—58, in net tons 


Washed coal Unwashed coal Per- 
| Total coal | cent- 
Y carbonized | age of 
At coke [At beehive Total At coke | At beehive Total total 
ovens ovens ovens ovens washed 
1947-49 
(aver- 
age)...| 29, 501, 961 | 1, 442, 138 | 30, 944, 099 | 62, 894, 990 | 7,274,728 | 70, 169, 718 | 101, 113, 817 30. 6 
1954. 57, 318, 895 386, 443 57, 705, 338 | 27, 091, 705 ; 27, 684,908 | 85, 390, 246 67.6 
1955. 73. 735, 758 | 1,670, 764 | 75, 406,522 | 30,771,947 | 1,198, 448 | 31,970,395 | 107, 376, 917 70. 2 
1956....- 72, 090, 891 | 2, 462, 335 | 74, 553, 226 | 29, 780, 531 1, 626, 880 | 31, 407, 411 | 105, 960, 637 70.4 
1957....- 76, 364, 204 | 2,196,977 | 78, 561,181 | 28, 182, 427 1, 276, 161 | 29, 458, 588 | 108, 019, 769 72.7 
1958. 57, 608, 824 709, 687 | 58, 318, 511 | 17, 952, 217 305, 729 | 18, 257, 946 76, 576, 457 76.2 
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TABLE 26.—Coal obtained by coke-oven operators in the United States in 1958, by 
consuming States and volatile content,’ in net tons 


Medium-volatile 


Total coal 
obtained 


PEP en 
— J 
88588 


š 


8 


ge 
Keel 
as 
pub 


PSS EE: 
8 8888888888888 


a BE 


11.9 


— _ __ ___ _ _— — . —— —— —— — ——— 
— . || . || ͤ— . — — — —— — . || CA ED 


High- volatile 
Consuming State Per- 
Net tons | cent 
0 
total 
Alabama eu 400,200 | 6.9 
California Colorado, and Utah. . 3, 516,630 | 82.3 
AC 072, 732 | 75.4 
Indiana pP MO A PRSETER 620, 546 | 59.7 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas..| 1,890,953 | 70.5 
Maryland.......................... , 012, 102 | 67.6 
Massachusetts 245, 48. 3 
Michigan 2, 112,097 | 67.0 
Minnesota 506, 63.2 
New Jerseg . ......- 51.1 
New York......................... 3,071,121 | 69.7 
ODO. ate see sats E EA 882, 73.9 
P 1vania......... ue c c eere. 15, 578, 848 | 77.6 
West Virginia , 877, 85. 5 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wis- 
CONSID E 353, 893 | 36.4 
Total 1958 50, 653, 053 | 66.8 | 9, 665, 379 
At merchant plants................ 4, 645, 600 | 51.7 | 1, 680, 787 
At furnace plants. ................. 46, 007, 453 | 68.8 | 7, 984, 592 
Total s .. . osc 70, 851, 161 | 65.9 | 12, 203, 388 


Low-volatile 
Per- 
Net tons | cent 
0 
total 
242, 283 | 4.1 
350, 841 8. 2 
631, 624 | 23.0 
4, 399, 726 | 39. 6 
596, 22.3 
1, 442,723 | 32.4 
96, 268 | 19.0 
815, 439 | 25.9 
196, 609 | 4.5 
221,309 | 22.3 
978, 174 | 22.2 
2, 188, 706 | 23.5 
2, 407,999 | 12.0 
1, 14.0 
340, 305 | 34.9 
15, 540, 554 | 20.5 
2, 658,979 | 20.6 
12, 881, 575 | 19.3 
22. 8 


11.3 | 24, 465, 415 


107, 519, 964 


1 High-volatile—dry volatile matter over 31 percent; medium-volatile—dry volatile matter 31 percent 
or less and over 22 percent; low-volatile—dry volatile matter 22 percent or less and over 14 percent. 
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TABLE 27.—0rigin of coal obtained by coke-oven operators in the United States 
in 1958, by producing fields and volatile content, in net tons 


Volatile content 3 
State and field 1 where coal was produced Total 
High Medium Low 
STT EES 575, 895 | 5,085,256 |............ 5, 661, 151 
JJ Ü ³ðu A A ͤ 8 177, 491 177, 491 
M H dd Naa ELEA 1, 052, 529 264, 599922 1, 317, 128 
o EE EES $1. E, INEO: , 051 
, e ORDRE EM dee 1,571 
Kentucky 
e ß umu suu ws 5, 084. 45 el 5, 084, 454 
Harlan ⁵⁵² uma AS £103,042 AA A ; 
Kenova-Thacker⸗r l.l. J34 60 8 234, 160 
ALS ß 2 ua d ELE S 718: AA A 8, 713 
e A Ee AA 41,368 |............ 41, 368 
rr y 515, 058 223, 970 340, 124 1, 079, 152 
Pennsylvania: 
Ahhh ³ 227, 492 227, 492 
Bituminous: 
Central Pennsylvania........................... 3, 451 257,402 | 2,627,667 | 2,888, 520 
Connellsville........................ ..........-- 06 254, MR cee u A 6, 254, 641 
e ß E 2.122.018 |...---------|------------ 2, 722, 618 
Pittsburg lsc u u c ee uuu cease secs 10, 789, 661 370, 009 |............ 11, 159, 670 
y AAA A IS AA GEN 173, 340 173, 340 
Westmoreland.........................-.......- r iw AS EEZ 240, 815 
dy 5. ů 1 lu NAS AAA 150, 640 150, 640 
Uf. . EE JJ E 2, 455, 388 
Virginia 
e e EE 159, 863 , 838 oc -  -. - 380, 701 
Clinch Valley zꝛhtn . 89, 671 — 89, 671 
Fehl 8 1, 111, 632 606, 104 1, 717, 736 
Southwestern. ..-- ð - y EE EO TERES 1, 174, 906 71,144 |............ 1, 216, 050 
West Vi ° 
Geh AAA an 7 . . A 289, 293 
Coal and ek haana Ee SEE BS, 222 MAA A 53, 222 
Ehe ee EE 5,997, rr usse euiRES 5, 397, 701 
WANS WG. e dac atibus , 070, 997 313, 017 |............ 5, 384, 014 
Kenova-Thacker...-...-..----.--------------------- o A 477, 538 
^4: RUNE zS u uuu RETENIR CRINES 2, 186, 611 135, 147 |...........- 2, 321, 758 
INOW EE 268, 914 |...........- 427,729 696, 643 
POCANDON(OS SE ð 121,102 | 8,701,779 | 8,822,881 
Randolph-Barbour.................................- 259, 391 64, 155 323, 546 
STA Pdf E A 52, 574 52, 574 
Webster-Gauley-.......... ee 186, 570 685, 506 |............ 872, 076 
ee e ß dE 414,220 | 2,206,104 | 2, 620, 324 
Cada... qAuet ² [G! or km ß WEE 45, 703 150 45, 853 
%‚»ö»Ü—d: ĩ⅛»ꝛA ] ⅛˙.ſ: a Ee eT 50, 653, 053 | 9,665,379 15, 540, 554 | 75, 858, 986 


1 As defined by the U.S. Coal Commission of 1922, 
2 High-volatile—dry volatile matter, over 31 percent; medium-volatile—dry volatile matter, 31 percent 
or less and over 22 percent; low-volatile—dry volatile matter, 22 percent or less and over 14 percent, 
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TABLE 28.—Origin and destination of coal delivered to oven-coke plants in the 


United States in 1958, by States, in net tons 


Coal produced in— 


Consuming State 
Ala- Ar- Colo- Illi- In- 


Ken- New 


bama kan- rado nois di- tucky | Mex- | Ohio 
sas ana ico 
Alabama. e Mere , O A A A A E 
California, Colorado, and Utah 177, 491| 1,317, 128|- .......|-----.]--.-------- 8, 713|....... 
ih, ⁰ GE 521, 398 r A 
Il; ⁰yd ⁰⁰ 204, 602| 1, 571] 5, 179, 960 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas.“ 175, 695 ELũ«e, - -- |. ---------.|-------]------- 
Maryland- 4 oe ði -m f auda h A lenses 812, 260] ....-..|--..... 
Massachusetts AE A exc cee AS E | enis 3 
Meise k passe 794, 8277 
fl! EE E y sc stus su ER „828 — 41, 368 
N Aͥ E A RE A D veram AA 
h ese A A A 8 890 —8 
ee E AS ß WE 965, 58114 ` 
, x , ß A o uso ss $2908 wlan secre PS 
West Vib GING AAA A. mm IA ¾ A O IS E PA 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wis- 
A O ee : A EE eee | 12, 961: unica 8 
Total 1958 5, 661, 151] 177, 491 1, 317, 128 726, 051 1,571| 9, 781,656] 8, 7130 41, 368 
At merchant plants 587, 244—— | 51| 1,571 18, 300 — 4 
At furnace plants 5, 073, 907 177, 491 1, 317, 128) 726, 000 -- „768. 356| , 7130 41, 368 
ins,, Sus... 8, 154, 072 380, 249 1, 621, 2500 615, 461| 3, 013 13, 202, 312| 14, 1699 


Coal produced in—Continued 


Consuming State 
Okla- | Pennsyl- | Ten- | Utah Vir. | West Vir- | Can- | Total 
homa vania nessee ginia ginia ada 
lol AMAN l. Sa. 19, 523 96, 176—— 249, 21522 5, 850, 370 
Oalifornia, Colorado, 
and Utah...---.------ 269, 465| --.--------|-------- 2, 455, 88 E 45,853| 4,274, 038 
LC EE sawas ss /// 4, 958 901, 135 — 2, 749, 040 
Indiana....... 8 31,783] A, A 884, 223| 4, 800, 860 —— 11, 102, 999 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Texas............- 809, 687 10, 671] 54, 464 — 74, 342] 1, 555, 687 2, 680, 
M e, AAA O02 A eos us E , 036, 963) ...-.-- 4, 454, 825 
Massachusetts ch A PR ,189|....... 507, 211 
Michigan 4 279, 9 8 289, 433] 1, 787, 5422 3, 151, 295 
Minnesota...............|.--.-.--.- // EUROS. VNDE ,981|....... 1, 204 
New Jersey ----|--------- ö STO. Meque 980, 684 990, 565 
New YOILk......-.2e2 x 2,811,980 88 488, 520 860, 388 „407, 758 
Gu oO‚‚ 8 2 605, 761] 4, 450, 819 9, 312, 451 
Pennsylvania............|.......-.. 13,212, 193| 3 [cesión 1,004, 601] 5, 686, 475 „069, 
West Virginia 3, 331, 664 — «„ 24, 165 1, 177, 929 4, 533, 758 
Connecticut, Missouri, U 
and Wisconsin 40,280 AA 8 38, 155 881, 703|....... 973, 153 
Total 1958 1, 079, 152| 23, 667, 096| 150, 640| 2, 455, 38813, 434, 158| 27, 311, 570| 45, 853| 75, 858, 986 
At merchant plants 339, 34777 416, 452| 7,627,401|....... 8, 985, 366 
At furnace plants........ 1, 079, 152| 23, 327, 749| 150, 640 2, 455, 38813, 017, 706 19, 684, 169| 45, 853 66, 873, 620 


PD EE —— — | — | ee —üU — — — 


Total 1957. 1, 362, 380) 34, 761, 847, 209, 994) 2, 924, 22913, 768, 065 40, 445, 7760 57, 147107, 519, 964 
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TABLE 29.—Quantity and percentage of captive coal received by oven-coke plants 
in the United States, 1947-49 (average) and 1954-58, in net tons 


At merchant plants At furnace plants Total 


Year Captive coal Captive coal Captive coal 
Total coal 
received 
Per- 


cent 


ee | Oe | es | eee | eee | cee | — ̃ ee — 


Quantity re Quantity 


© = C > rm QO 


TABLE 30.—Average volatile content of high-, medium-, and low-volatile bitu- 
minous coal carbonized in the United States, 1947-49 (average) and 1954-58 


High Medium Low Total 

Vola- Vola- Vola- Vola 

Year tile tile tile tile 

Net tons con- Net tons con- Net tons con- Net tons con- 

tent tent tent tent 

(per- (per- (per- (per- 

cent) cent) cent) cent) 
1947-49 (average) . 60, 454, 142 34.0 | 11, 484, 978 27.9 | 20, 457, 830 17.2 | 92,396, 950 29.5 
1954 AAA 55, 955, 465 34.6 | 9,670, 417 26.9 | 18, 784, 718 17.3 | 84, 410, 600 29.8 
LL EE 70, 441, 632 34.5 | 11, 358, 431 26.8 | 22, 707, 642 17.5 | 104, 507, 705 29. 9 
1853s seats 67, 361, 091 34.9 | 11, 221, 853 26.8 | 23, 288, 478 17.5 | 101, 871, 422 30.0 
LEE , 788, 34.6 | 12, 052, 871 26.3 | 23, 705, 330 17.5 | 104, 546, 631 29.7 
1958 51, 012, 307 34.8 | 10, 271, 173 25.7 | 14, 277, 561 17.5 | 75, 561, 041 30.3 


CONSUMPTION OF COKE 


Coke is used mainly as an industrial fuel, and the sharp recession 
in industrial activity in 1958 caused consumption of coke to decrease 
29 percent from 1957. The apparent consumption in the United 
States was determined by adding imports to production, subtracting 
exports, and adjusting for producers’ stocks. Because most of the 
coke consumed in the United States for many years has been used 
as blast-furnace fuel, table 33 was prepared to show trends in this 
major use. The tremendous decrease in blast-furnace operations 
(63.5 percent of capacity in 1958) caused consumption of blast- 
furnace fuel to drop 31 percent from 1957 and 17 percent below the 
base period 1947-49. The decrease from 1957 in consumption of 
coke for other purposes was not as sharp as of blast-furnace coke 
but was less than half the 1947-49 average. The decline in use of 
coke for residential heating and for gas manufacture contributed in 
large part to the decrease 1n this category. 

Probably one of the most significant developments in coke utiliza- 
tion in 1958 was the tremendous improvement in fuel efficiency of 
the blast furnaces (table 34). The reduction of 86 pounds of coke 
per ton of pig iron produced was the largest drop for any single 
year on record, Although a major factor in this improvement was 
due to sintering and other iron-ore preparation and beneficiation proc- 
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TABLE 32.—Beehive coke produced, used by producers, and sold in the United 
States in 1958, by States 


Used by producing companies— Commercial sales 
Produced 
In blast furnaces For other To blast-furnace 
State purposes plants 
Net tons Value Net Value Net Value | Net tons Value 
tons tons 
Pennsylvania.......... 355, 458| $4, 784, 3300 223, 531] $3, 252, 259 
Virginia. .............. 153, 828} 2, 280, 9454 4 4 æ -----.- 63, 041| 1, 004, 981 
Kentucky, Utah, and 
West Virginia 89, 0860 1, 329, 915 .. 24, 250| 372, 300 
Total 1958 598, 372] 3, 395, 199|- ------ļ-----------ļ--------ļ-------- 310, 822] 4, 629, 540 
———— ee | ee ũc— !- — — | o ̃ ̃ . — 
Total 1957 2, 090, 029| 31, 191, 475 (1) „ sayu sa 2 1, 683, 582| 24, 758, 775 
Commercial sales—Continued 
State 
To foundries To other For residential Total 
industrial plants heating 
Net tons Value Net Value Net Value | Net tons Value 
tons tons 
Pennsylvania 15, 120 $255, 580| 116, 175 51, 273, 728 1, 930 $20, 483 356, 7560 $4, 802, 050 
Virginia 4, 167 61, 201] 85, 575) 1, 198, 264 324 4, 826 153, 107 2, 269, 272 
Kentucky, Utah, and 
West Virginia 540 9,477| 65,023 957, 93777 89, 813 1, 339, 714 
Total 1958 19, 827 326, 258] 266, 773} 3, 429, 929 2, 254 25,309 599, 676} 8, 411, 036 
SS. ee e a — xxx Le — eee 
Total 1957 30, 434 518, 325| 373, 526| 5, 881, 869 2, 199] 23,483| 2, 089, 741 31, 182, 452 


Included with sales of blast-furnace coke to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
2 Includes small quantity used by producers. 


esses, coke plants were supplying better coke to the blast furnaces 
because of improved coal- preparation, blending, and coke-oven- 
operating techniques. 

Tables 31 and 32 show the principal uses of oven and beehive coke 
used and/or sold by producing companies in 1958. Furnace-coke 
plants consumed 97 percent of their production mainly as blast-fur- 
nace fuel and sold only a small tonnage, most of which was small 
sizes that could not be used in blast furnaces. Merchant plants sold 
78 percent of their coke, and this group of plants furnished most of 
the foundry, other industrial, and residential-heating trade with coke. 
Nearly all of the beehive coke produced was sold, and 52 percent of 
the sales was for blast-furnace use. 
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TABLE 33.—Apparent consumption of coke in the United States, 1947-49 (average) 
and 1954—58, in net tons 


—————ůůͤů—ͤů—ͤ—— a 


Consumption 
Apparent 
Total Im- Net United 
Year produc- | ports |Exports| change States Ironfurnaces? | Allother purposes 
tion in stocks | consump- | 
tion ! : 
Quantity | Percent| Quantity | Percent 
1947-49 
(average). -170, 648, 402 1181, 000 696, 699 +280, 230 69, 852, 473 |55, 877, 463 80. 0 13, 975, 010 20.0 
19540 59, 662, 496 1115, 781 |387, 575 | +269, 132 50, 121, 570 51, 741, 260 87.5 | 7, 380, 310 12.5 
1955 75, 301, 826 1126, 342 530, 505 — 1, 248, 069 76, 145, 732 168, 506, 721 90.0 7, 639, 011 10. 0 
9 ` 74, 482, 526 130, 955 655, 717 | +633, 670 73, 324, 094 |65, 289, 270 89.0 | 8, 034, 824 11.0 
1957 75, 950, 721 117, 951 |822, 944 | +814, 335 74, 432, 093 67, 580, 507 90.8 | 6, 851, 586 9.2 
1958— 53, 604, 162 121, 517 [392,817 | +674, 588 52, 658, 214 146, 598, 980 88.5 6, 059, 234 11. 5 


1 Production plus imports minus exports, plus or minus net change in stocks. 
2 American Iron and Steel Institute; figures include coke consumed in manufacturing ferroalloys. 


TABLE 34.— Coke and coking coal consumed per net ton of pig iron produced in 
the United States, 1913, 1918, 1929, 1939, 1947-49 (average), and 1956-58 


Coking coal Coking coal 
Coke per net | Yield of | per net ton Coke per net | Yield of | per net ton 
ton of pig coke of pig iron ton of pig coke of pig iron 
Year iron and from coal | and ferro- Year iron and from coal | and ferro» 
ferroalloys! | (percent) alloys ferroalloys! | (percent) alloys 
(pounds) (pounds (pounds) (pounds 
calculated) calculated) 
1913........ 2, 172. 6 
1918........ 2, 120. 7 1, 919. 7 69. 7 2, 754.2 
1929.......- 1, 838. 0 1, 719. 1 70.1 2, 452.4 
1939________ 1, 778. 0 1, 703. 6 70.1 2, 430. 2 
1, 613. 4 69. 8 2, 311.5 


1 American Iron and Steel Institute; consumption per ton of pig iron only, excluding furnaces making 
ferroalloys, was 2,172.6 pounds in 1913, 2,120.7 in 1918, 1,813.3 in 1929, 1,760.0 in 1939, 1,892.8 in 1947-49 (aver- 
age), 1,699.7 in 1956, 1,684.1 in 1957, and 1,597.9 in 1958. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OVEN AND BEEHIVE COKE 


Table 35 summarizes the geographical distribution of coke, by 
major uses, and of breeze in 1958. Coke has become primarily an 
industrial fuel in the United States, as only 1 percent was used for 
residential heating in 1958. Coke is a special purpose fuel ideally 
suited for certain chemical and metallurgical processes for which 
other solid fuels cannot be easily substituted. For this reason, coke 
is distributed widely, and long rail hauls are necessary to supply 
some consumers. However, the bulk of the coke produced in the 
United States is used for smelting iron ore, and coke for this purpose 
in most instances is not transported long distances. Most iron and 
steel companies have integrated their coke ovens and blast furnaces 
to avoid unnecessary transportation problems. Some of the larger 
steel-producing centers of the United States, such as Chicago, Buffalo 
Detroit, and Cleveland, were developed by bringing the coking coal 
and iron ore q onc rather than transporting coke and pig iron. 

In the past decade the number of States consuming sok in iron 
blast furnaces has not changed. Daily requirements of coke for even 
the smallest blast furnace are large, and States with the highest blast- 
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furnace capacities are the largest coke consumers. Consumption of 
coke in blast furnaces in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana together 
amounted to approximately half of the national consumption for all 
purposes. 

One of the very important uses for coke is for melting iron and 
steel in foundry cupolas. Virtually every city of any size has an 
iron foundry, and shipments of foundry coke were destined to every 
State age Alaska, Nevada, and Wyoming in 1958. The largest 
foundry-coke-consuming State was Michigan. The automotive 
centers of Detroit, Flint, and other cities in the State used about one- 
fifth of the U.S. total. Other areas where large quantities of foundry 
coke were consumed were Chicago, Cleveland, Lorain, Birmingham, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and Milwaukee. A use for coke that continued 
to decrease in 1958 was for gasmaking. The quantity of coke going 
into producer-gas and water-gas generators amounted to approxi- 
mately 600 thousand tons, or only about one-fifth the total used in 
1947-49. Coke shipments classified under “other industrial? embraced 
a wide variety of uses, such as nonferrous smelting, lime burning, 
beet-sugar refining, and manufacture of calcium carbide and roc 
wool. All States except Alaska and Arizona used varying quantities 
of coke for various industrial purposes. Coke used for residential 
heating continued to drop, and shipments for this purpose amounted 
to only 1 percent of the total. 


TABLE 35.—Distribution of oven and beehive coke and breeze in 1958, in net tons 


[Based upon reports from producers showing destination and principal end use of coke used or sold. Does 
not include imported coke, which totaled 121,517 tons in 1958] 


Coke 
Consuming State To blast- To To pro- | To other | For resi- Breeze 
furnace foundries |ducer-and| industrial | dential Total 
plants water-gas| plants heating 
plants 

Alabama. 3, 231, 964 155, 948 |.......... 26, 933 16,254 | 3,431,094 247, 396 
A A |: u. eius 192 |... oe ANA AA 2 73 
AAA ( 8 1,022. | comedor 2,709 lee ts 3, 731 
California...............- 754, 616 58, 922 34, 461 33 844, 902 57, 287 
Colorado 536, 163 2, 344 25, 675 43 574, 185 71, 057 
Connecticut 23, 476 70, 732 1, 694 50, 913 146, 815 41, 879 
Delaware 969. AO 712 134 1,815 2, 314 
e ß 4, 095 18, 327 7,071 509 30, 002 25, 679 
E ³˙»mꝛꝛ² 9, 208 |.......... 1, 532 5, 786 16, 526 2, 409 
AAA 88 ; 940. | misce 63, 273 |.......... 64, 598 67, 497 
Hines. ee B 3, 334, 031 182, 690 |---------- 38, 191 19,876 | 3, 574, 788 132,315 
Indiana.................- 6, 202, 036 111, 950 9, 245 59, 634 29, 315 | 6,412,180 366, 281 
TOW ĩð pese e 46, 855 |.......... 6, 297 2, 201 , 958 4, 221 
CEA 8 11,009 |---------- II 11, 121 142 
Rentucke 511, 127 31,182 |.......... 188, 844 8, 349 739, 502 26, 526 
Louisiana. ..--------------|------------ 2,665 |.......... 55, 620 301 , 586 359 
MaM EE, 8 1, 847 16, 302 76 6, 130 24, 355 
Maryland... ... 2, 881, 674 17,875 |---.------ 16, 700 853 | 2,917, 102 173, 043 
Massachusetts 90, 971 34, 333 32, 628 7,001 | 128,723 293, 656 37, 593 
Michigan................ 2, 947, 882 411, 293 |.......... 219, 053 17,096 | 2,995, 324 121, 762 
Minnesota..............- 454, 050 19, 320 5, 134 20, 133 5, 545 504, 182 46, 814 
Mississippi 15035 8 A 1,074 |.......... 
Mill dali ence 39, 219 |.......... 23, 118 142 62, 479 545 
Montasss 8 III 27838 uu .: 28, 476 17, 787 
Nebrakx aa. 3, 895 |.......... e uz: 11, 273 212 
A AAA A P 6, 129 132 6, 261 258 
NewHampshire..........|...........- 2, 599999 45 5, 556 8, 198 
New Jersey LN 63, 124 96, 451 60, 707 | 146, 135 366, 417 88, 028 
New Mexico 219 |.........- 82 393 69ʒ44 
New o A 2, 670, 251 91, 922 |.......... 146, 580 52,617 | 2,961, 370 273, 826 
North Carolina...........|............ 16, 429 1, 545 9, 665 2, 755 , 394 17,791 
North Dakota 289 9 — 115 140 5 34 

JJ) E 7, 944, 524 244, 630 213, 618 13, 260 | 8, 416, 038 404, 273 


— ——ÄAwä2˖4eC rT ....................................... U EE 
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TABLE 85.—Distribution of oven and beehive coke and breeze in 1958, in net tons 
Continued 


[Based upon reports from producers showing destination and principal end use of coke used or sold. Does 
not include imported coke, which totaled 121,517 tons in 1958] 


Coke 
Consuming State To blast- To To pro- | To other | For resi- Breeze 
furnace | foundries |ducer-and| industrial | dential Total 
plants water-gas| plants heating 
plants 
Gebe, AA 4,331 |.........- 98 AA 4, 429 2, 990 
Gren 8 5.029 99 — 19, 081 32 24, 142 2, 694 
Pennsylvania 12, 814. 868 146,064 | 63, 659 310, 370 50, 249 13, 385, 210 745, 632 
Rhode Island Sl aos 147 7,793 15,811 |.........- 
South Carolina 5.791 doa —-—œ—r7pe; 16, 731 59 23, 119 9, 620 
South Dakota............]...........- 405 | cine succ 56 TIE | susct cts 
Tennesse 70, 203 57, 355 75, 206 1, 962 214, 766 160, 624 
PCV 680, 570 60. 95555 30, 148 1, 037 772, 710 83, 101 
LE d tebe eS 1, 232, 959 13, 497 1. 15, 638 111 1, 262, 205 105, 442 
„ suu zo su sl zu utu E 2.082 |. cem 39 1, 819 4, 240 |.........- 
Virginia. .... can 107,984 | . 37,801 |.......... 30, 251 148 176, 184 2, 466 
Washington 2, 588 -. 3,9377 —ʃAl 6, 495 2, 025 
West Virginia 1, 698, 276 8, 615 310, 765 10, 466 6 2, 028, 128 190, 720 
M'ISCODSID BEE 118, 073 3 7,092 20, 517 145, 685 15, 280 
Vb AA 8 FCC 3,474 3, 474 149 
Total AP 47, 564, 149 | 2,080,380 | 624,791 | 1,793,759 | 597,518 | 52, 660, 597 | 3, 548, 284 
Exported. ................ 33, 676 64, 688 172, 803 6, 358 277, 415 4, 148 
Grand total........ 47, 597, 825 | 2, 145,018 624, 791 | 1, 966, 562 603, 876 | 52, 938,072 | 3, 552, 432 


STOCKS OF COKE AND COKING COAL 


Coke.—Normally oven-coke plant operators gear coke production to 
demand, in order to keep stocks at a minimum. There are limits, 
however, to which production can be cut back without banking the 
ovens. Consequently, coke stocks usually increase when demand de- 
creases. The drastic reduction in coke demand in 1958 caused stocks 
to increase 22 percent to the highest figure in 27 years. Oven-coke 
stocks increased at both merchant and furnace plants, with reserves 
at merchant plants rising 47 percent. Stocks at merchant plants 
exceeded 1.4 million tons on December 31, 1958, when they equaled 
66 days’ production at the prevailing rate of output, and over half of 
the stocks were blast-furnace grade. In addition to the blast-furnace 
coke, reserves at merchant plants consisted of 9 percent foundry coke 
and 39 percent of “domestic” and other industrial grades. 

Although stocks of coke at furnace plants did not increase as much 
as at merchant plants, they rose 10 percent. Nearly all of the coke 
stocked at furnace plants was blast-furnace grade. Coke stocks at 
furnace plants reached an alltime peak in August and equaled 21 
days’ production. A slight pickup in blast-furnace operations, be- 
ginning in August, prompted a small rise in coke consumption, and 
coke stocks began to decrease slowly. Year-end stocks, however, still 
equaled 22 days’ production at the prevailing production rate. 

Beehive coke is seldom stocked, and reserves at the end of 1958 
were small. 

Coking Coal.—Coking-coal stocks at oven-coke plants dropped to the 
lowest level in 8 years 1n July, when they totaled only 10 million tons. 
This reserve was adequate for 55 days’ requirements because of the 
low consumption rate. Coal stocks are far more important to oven- 
coke-plant operators than coke stocks, because slot-type coke ovens 
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cannot be shut down and started up again by merely turning a valve - 
and must be operated continuously. For this reason, coke-plant 
operators for years considered a 30-day supply the minimum reserve 
that should be available at the ovens at all times. Since April 1950, 
however, bituminous coal stocks have not dropped below a 30-day sup- 
ply. Reserves of bituminous coal at oven-coke plants ranged be- 
tween 14 million tons on January 1, 1958, and 10 million in July, with 
year-end stocks totaling 13 million tons. Days’ supply was calculated 
on the prevailing rate of consumption and ranged from 65 days in 
April to 50 days in September. 


TABLE 36.—Producers' stocks of coke and breeze in the United States on Dec. 31, 
1958, by States, in net tons 


Coke 
State Breeze 
Blast 
furnace 
Oven coke: 

Alabamā s diras 589, 701 11, 413 
California, Colorado, and Utah........ 196,057 / ends. cess 20, 802 

nern. 99 88g, 30, 968 
Indiana etre A eke 268, 631 912, 873. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas ..... 36, 912 16, 117 
Maryland -oeeo siana aE EUR E I 
Massachusetts 65, 2511 453 76, 238 141,942 |_........... 
IN AO A 44, 334 8, 173 
Minnesota 40, 941 8, 519 
New EE 221, 268 21, 
New YOrk. ⅛ðͤ Re eL 173,60 nens 57, 411 
ü ³ð K dd 352, 859 : 
Pennsylvania 800 258, 404 
West Virginia 16, 307 |------------ 18, 684 7, 129 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 105, 127 6, 543 

Total 1058... see ce u Susu E bacs 3, 084, 394 3, 812, 516 1, 498, 891 
At merchant pnlsants 728, 212 546, 740 | 1, 401, 726 67, 874 
At furnace polants 2, 356, 182 45,439 | 2,410, 790 1, 431, 017 

'Total-1057...:- Su occ 8 2, 569, 128 460,316 | 3, 136, 822 1, 346, 742 

Beehive coke: 

Pennsylvaniaaů . 7, 449 160 8, 111 11. 783 
Na A 1, 696 755 2, 471 230 
Kentucky, Utah, and West Virginia... 200 A BE 26% 8 

Total 1958 9, 411 915 10, 848 12, 013 

Total AAA ee sees 10, 591 |------------ 1, 363 11, 954 210 


TABLE 37.—Producers’ month-end stocks of oven coke in the United States, 1957- 
58, in net tons 


[Includes blast-furnace, foundry, and residential heating coke] 


Merchant plants Furnace plants Total 
Month Sea 

1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 | 1958 
Januar? .. .. . . . 303,490 | 1,026,721 | 1,792,883 | 2,273,117 | 2,096,373 3, 299, 838. 
February..................... 219,672 | 1,034,856 | 1,765,432 | 2,312,189 | 2,015,104 3, 347, 045. 
Mere 8 307. 878 1, 132, 936 1, 800, 269 | 2,345,529 | 2,108, 147 3, 478, 465 
l 396. 207 | 1,242,655 | 1,757,733 | 2,478,674 | 2,153, 940 3, 721, 329: 
II/ 493, 525 , 306, 058 , 766, 189 | 2, 580, 2, 259, 714 3, 886, 162 
Iiir!!! 8 £3, 193 1, 345, 563 1, 742, 7 2, 531, 074 2, 295, 931 3,876, 637 
J7777·ö·Ü aE 641, 527 1, 397, 766 1, 781, 067 2, 584, 758 | 2, 422, 594 3, 982, 524 
,, u. ul a 715, 929 1, 419, 208 1, 828, 977 2,587,970 | 2, 544, 906 4, 007, 178. 
September. ..................- 783, 086 1, 415, 982 1,815, 599 | 2,577,462 | 2,598,685 3, 993, 444 
Geiss 8 817,433 | 1,389,492 | 1,946,524 | 2,506,768 | 2,763,957 3, 396, 260 
November. 868, 042 1. 400, 028 2, 095, 020 2, 481, 522 2, 963, 062 3, 881. 550 
December...................- 954, 043 1. 401, 726 | 2,182, 779 2, 410, 790 | 3, 136, 822 3, 812, 516 
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TABLE 38.—Month-end stocks of bituminous coal at oven-coke plants in the United 
States, 1954-58, in net tons 


Month 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
e EEE EE E 14, 885, 244 | 11, 506,274 | 12, 561,742 | 12,796,209 | 13,217, 378 
¡ASES E 14, 729, 885 | 11,065, 243 | 12, 341,898 | 12,801,976 | 12,096, 279 
E EE 13, 886, 998 | 10,776,055 | 12, 839, 544 | 13,254,278 | 11,906,462 
April t S es nee m8 12, 856, 055 | 10,693,689 | 12,865,107 | 13,285,465 | 11, 781, 534 
ö 8 12, 595, 826 | 11,515,962 | 13,605,645 | 13,805,620 | 11, 585, 237 
Juno ¿2 e s A LE 12, 659, 445 | 12, 745, 576 | 14,004, 567 | 13,978,054 | 11,787,762 
/ osa os us sss ei 11, 125,064 | 12, 342, 332 | 13,060,538 | 11,717,007 | 10,039, 582 
lb 11,571,296 | 13, 665, 828 | 13, 366,033 12, 503, 701 | 10,118, 979 
September ------------------------- 11,869,082 | 13,993, 102 | 13,521,835 | 13,006,022 | 10,523,274 
e E A E E, 12, 192,655 | 13, 892, 194 | 14,005, 637 | 13,935,303 | 11,666, 111 
Nene 12, 484, 403 | 13,603, 970 | 14,093, 446 | 14,002, 603 | 12,335, 715 
n, ß 12, 356, 618 | 13, 342,972 | 13, 893, 561 | 14,092,205 | 12, 939, 358 


TABLE 39.—Month-end stocks of anthracite at oven-coke plants in the United 
States, 1954-58, in net tons 


Month 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
77)%%%öö5˙ðꝙ ose is A 72, 594 46, 725 57, 683 129, 330 118, 859 
Fh AA 63, 369 37, 982 41, 748 127, 418 101, 751 
A teste tate awe : 26, 745 29, 469 119, 472 89, 855 
Dr 48, 21: 31, 861 30, 301 114, 369 82, 121 
E eege 37, 244 40, 726 40, 024 110, 412 81, 514 
AAA A attus Sas 45, 822 53, 248 52, 716 125, 664 82, 716 

NT A Sh soc eee 44, 525 55, 974 59, 886 111, 649 73, 
MUCUS oo uo umn a u iaa ne 47, 788 55, 529 95, 156 134, 686 91, 358 
September 44, 858 59, 886 85, 754 147, 258 97, 399 
October 50, 736 63, 243 113, 610 145, 879 112, 265 
Nei ARA 56, 856 73, 281 138, 879 145, 051 113, 980 
Deeemde 8 54, 130 80, 464 146, 581 138. 085 103, 599 


ASSIGNED VALUE AND PRICE 


Table 40 shows average values per ton of oven and beehive. coke 
produced and average prices per ton (receipts) of coke sold on the 
commercial market. The average values at plants of oven and bee- 
hive coke produced (which include coke consumed by producing com- 
panies as well as coke sold) are based on reports from the producing 
companies that showed receipts, f.o.b. plant, for commercial sales of 
coke and the prevailing market value assigned by the producer for 
coke consumed by the producing companies. The average values of 
both oven and beehive coke — Zoe declined slightly from 1957 but 
were 51 and 24 percent, respectively, higher than the average for 
1947-49. Average receipts of oven coke, however, increased over 
1957, but beehive decreased $0.87. Average prices or receipts from 
commercial sales of coke for recent years are shown in table 41. This 
table breaks down the average prices according to the grade of coke 
sold. Foundry coke (a premium coke) always is higher priced and 
increased $11.32 per ton or 64 percent between 1947-49 and 1958. 
However, foundry-coke prices did not change during the year, and 

rices in the principal foundry-coke markets are shown in table 42. 
he price of blast-furnace oven coke decreased slightly from 1957 and 
was only 18 percent higher than the 1947-49 average. Prices on oven 
coke sold for other industrial uses and residential heating continued 
to increase. Coke sold for other industrial purposes increased $0.35 
per ton over 1957 and 27 percent over 1947-49. Prices of coke for 
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residential heating advanced $0.02 per ton over 1957 but were 37 
percent over 1947-49. | 

Prices of beehive coke are always lower than for oven coke because 
coal costs are lower. The pattern of prices for beehive coke was quite 
different from those for oven coke, as blast-furnace coke from bee- 
hives increased, whereas foundry coke decreased. Most beehive coke 
sold is of these two grades, and prices of other industrial and resi- 
dential-heating coke from beehives is not significant, because only 
small tonnages are sold for these purposes. 


TABLE 40.—Average value per net ton of coke produced and average receipts per 
net ton from coke sold (commercial sales) in the United States, 1947-49 (aver- 


age) and 1954-58 


Value per ton produced 1 Receipts per ton sold 
Year 
Oven coke | Beehive Total Oven coke | Beehive Total 
coke coke 
1947-49 (average) $12. 08 $11. 32 $12. 02 $13. 87 $11. 95 $13. 41 
TOJA EE 15. 93 14.16 15.91 17.19 13.46 16. 98 
A 8 16.30 12.91 16. 23 16. 80 12. 88 16. 28 
J uum eee AL 17. 70 14. 16 17. 58 18. 39 14. 11 17. 64 
ATT 18. 31 14. 92 18.21 19. 51 14. 90 18. 71 
33... C 18. 24 14. 03 18. 19 19. 87 14. 03 19. 35 


1 Beginning in 1954, figures are based on market values therefore are not comparable with values shown 
for preceding years. 


TABLE 41.—Average receipts per net ton of coke sold (commercial sales) in the 
United States, 1947-49 (average) and 1954-58, by uses 


Oven coke Beehive coke 
To To To To 
Year blast- To other | For res- blast- To other | For res- 
furnace | found- | indus- | idential | furnace | found- | indus- | idential 
plants ries trial | heating | plants ries trial | heating 
plants ! plants! 
1947-49 (average)............ $13.02 | $17.61 $12.70 | $12.49 | $11.59 | $13.93 | $12.46 $10. 98 
|| EE 13. 83 23. 40 12. 70 14. 83 14. 38 15. 35 12. 81 12. 79 
;öÜ 8 14. 33 23. 75 12. 97 15. 10 12. 57 15. 05 13. 62 10. 75 
17ôöÜ 15. 70 26. 50 14. 35 16. 30 14. 02 16. 58 14. 31 12. 41 
/ ³ĩð A ĩ sad 16. 08 28. 77 15. 74 17. 12 14. 63 17. 03 15. 75 10. 68 
i IÓ 15.37 28. 93 16. 09 17. 14 14. 89 16. 46 12. 86 11. 23 


1 Includes water-gas plants. 


TABLE 42.—Average monthly prices per net ton of furnace and foundry beehive 
coke and foundry oven coke in the United States in 1958 


December | December 


| January- | January- 
| 


Oven foundry coke at ovens—Con. 
$14. 75-15. 75 AA etd ae tees 
Connellsville foundry. ........... 18. 00-18. 50 Milwaukee ....................... 
Oven foundry coke, at ovens: FPinesille eed 
Birmingham..................... | 28. 85 Philadelphia .....................- 


Beehive coke, at ovens: 
Connellsville furnace 


ff ee 30. 50 rr 
31. 55 SD. Paul suscita ductam ect eem 
Indiunapolis...................... | 29. 75 Seen! 


SI SS 
S888 88 


1 As quoted by Steel Magazine. 
2 New England delivered or within $4.85 freight zone from works January through August; $5.15 freight 
zone September through December. 
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FOREIGN TRADE ° 


Imports.—Imports of coal coke averaged about 130,000 tons annually 
between 1953 and 1957 and totaled 121,517 tons valued at $1,570,739 
in 1958. Coke imports are small compared with United States out- 
put, amounting to less than 1 day’s production in 1958; nevertheless, 
they were important to certain areas where no other coke was avail- 
able. For many years a substantial part of the coke requirements 
of the electrometallurgical and nonferrous smelting industries of the 
Northwest has been supplied by Canadian producers. This relation- 
ship accounted for the large tonnages (61 percent) entering the United 
States through the Washington and Montana and Idaho customs 
districts. All but a very small tonnage of coke imported in 1958 was 
from Canada. A carload of Mexican coke entered the United States 
through the Laredo (Texas) customs district. Table 43 shows the 
quantity and value of coke imported in 1958, by customs districts. 

Exports.— Exports of coke from the United States decreased 52 per- 
cent from 1957 and were the lowest in 3 years. Exports in the 5- 
year period 1953-57 averaged 583,000 tons annually, and the 1958 
total was only 392,817 tons. Outside of Canada, markets for Ameri- 
can coke are not large. Canada received about three-fourths of all 
. coal coke exported from the United States in 1958, but the total 
quantity was less than half the 1957 tonnage. Most of the coke 
exported to Canada was for industrial use, as only about 10 percent 
was small coke for residential heating. Exports to South America 
declined 58 percent to less than 50,000 tons, mainly because Argentina 
did not obtain any American coke in 1958. Argentina imported 
nearly 100,000 tons of coke in 1958, mostly from Western Europe, 
particularly Germany, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 
Although American coke might have been delivered to Argentina 
more cheaply than European coke, no doubt trade agreements between 
the respective countries made it advantageous for Argentina to obtain 
coke from Europe. Exports to Europe in 1958 were small, totalin 
only 1,464 tons. Coke production in some of the larger countries o 
Western Europe, such as West Germany, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, were larger than requirements, and these countries 
sought export markets and shipped coke to the European countries 
that had coke shortages. Table 44 shows coke exports, by customs 
districts and countries of destination, for 1958 and 2 preceding years. 


2 Figures on imports and exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Jackson, Divi- 
sion of Foreign Activities, Bureau of Mines, from records of the Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 43.—Coke imported for consumption in the United States, 1956-58, by 
countries and customs districts 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Lm —— — ————— | R— A a. f —— — 
A AA —. . ————— ———— | AAA 


Sere 5 _ ___**E7|€EEAE--A E___ooz>zQzQDaoa [| Í [trnrmrm...arx.2. oD ——— — 


a | oes | eee —..... . — T— 
— . | ee | ED | ua | s 


1956 
Net tons Value 
COUNTRY 
North America: 
Canada. croce RE casal 129,952 | $1, 450, 273 
1ßJ⁊ͥ'7::ß:ß AN A IE E EE 
Total; s; zu ⁵³ðͤ A 8 129, 952 | 1, 450, 273 
Europe: 
Germany, West. 1, 003 20, 403 
United Kingdom...............|]..........]............ 
et! 92222229 1, 003 20, 403 
Grand total 130, 955 | 1 1, 470, 676 
CUSTOMS DISTRICT 
ene, er uereg 12, 132 149, 776 
CHICAGO EE 29 
Das naana 4, 319 44, 287 
Duluth and Superior 43 383 
G EE ce See le 
! ⁰ S ES 193 9, 384 
F III])llllGüſͥhꝓf0lw om. ð ß x eee ce cease 
Maine and New Hampshire 6, 787 36, 404 
Michigan , 597 293, 399 
Montana and Idaho................ 71,155 898, 907 
Ns AAA PA Means 
Nees y AA AAA 
St. Erne ..... A 
Vermont — 1, 940 
Washington... MM 3, 612 35, 851 
Total osa. SG er 130, 955 | 1 1, 470, 676 


Net tons 


117, 641 


117, 951 


1957 


Value 


$1, 526, 787 


11, 543, 519 


1958 


121, 474 
43 


121, 517 


Net tons Value 


— ——— ͤ eS usss —— ———— — 


$1, 570, 121 
618 


1, 570, 739 


1, 570, 739 


1 Not comparable with 1958. 


TABLE 44.—Coke exported from the United States, 1956-58, by countries and 
customs districts 


Value 


Net tons 


1957 


Value 


Net tons 
COUNTEY 
North Ameriea: 
Ans... AN 
Medien... ... . .. . .... .....- 
Panamo zoo chewed oes ees 96 
West Indies: 
q AAA 33, 353 
Trinidad and Tobago 60 
Other West Indies 50 
Other North America 211 
Total A suu Sal 509, 252 


465, 558 | $7, 605, 280 
9, 924 203, 919 


8, 487, 600 


, 


100 


14, 465 
125 
238 
214 


628, 950 |$10, 230, 477 
11,846 206, 895 


7, 272 


655, 938 | 10, 851, 874 


1958 

Net tons Value 
302,301 | $5, 147, 752 

4,005 140, 
203 10, 470 
22, 501 512, 944 
97 2, 348. 
197 9, 420 
200 13, 861 
329, 564 5, 837, 729 
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TABLE 44.—Coke exported from the United States, 1956-58, by countries and 
customs districts—Continued 


1956 1957 1958 


Net tons Value Net tons Value Net tons Value 


— . — 22 —— —— d————— 


COUNTRY continued 
South America: 
ad AA 35, 817 $745, 738 53. 932 | $1,156,174 |..........|..........-. 
nne E 1, 250 40.584 AP wees ete 61 $3, 018 
i ana eeenaen aae 74 13,472 | 46,488 987, 523 | 41,514 851, 225 
e 819 27, 015 634 22, 993 150 6, 675 
Ecuador 162 8, 850 192 11, 435 128 5, 729 
// ⁵ ——— 8 163 6, 576 181 7, 861 55 2. 365 
Venezuela. aa 249 11, 802 92 4, 404 175 11, 263 
Other South America : 944 7,877 290 6, 172 
TOA PORE ND spa S 38, 534 860, 037 | 101,863 | 2, 198, 267 42, 373 886, 447 
Europe: 
Belgium-Luxembourg........... 2, 236 e ACA PA EE 
Denmark 7 EE m EE 
FFT EE ⁰ ⁰ r iac 99 ( 
Germany, West 8, 091 160, 609 15 1, 515 22 1, 220 
C! sZ ð⁊ðͤ v e 2, 029 42, 778 1, 004 21, 046 
NO WAV u 5, 002 105,027) |: E, 8 
P o¹ VE, us ku s PR A 331 10, 758 
JARA ̃³· i AAA EA . ͤ .. 97 2, 445 
SFedle ns 31, 265 601, 048 7, 383 152. 920 10 1, 288 
d Kr DEE 49, 166 062, 134 9, 526 200, 396 1, 464 86, 757 
Asia: 
EN ³¹¹wmꝛAA ¹ wr eee ee edo 250 4 DOO c eee scale tees MA A 
TT soos L choice cece de 1, 026 10, 901 27, 326 480, 543 5 779 
Korea, US s,... 8 2, 460 89, 680 |... . . . AAA 
Philippines J EN 893 28, 500 799 25, 331 160 4, 560 
OUNCE A EE A pc EI. EE 137 5, 910 
„ dis 2, 169 43, 901 30, 585 595, 554 302 11, 249 
Oceania: 
Australía....................... PODIUM DN. « m ñů f. 112 5, 550 
French Pacifie Islands 56, 596 | 1,114, 592 2⁴, 332 510, 403 19, 002 348, 976 
Nl 2:52 see 56,596 | 1,114, 592 24, 332 510, 403 19,114 354, 526 
Grand total 655, 717 | 11,468, 264 | 822,244 | 14,356, 494 | 392,817 7, 126, 708 
CUSTOMS DISTRICT 
Bung lO isc e la 46, 926 824, 574 | 196,837 | 3, 571, 046 79, 643 1, 489, 449 
TAR OUR EE EEN 8, 489 222, 393 13, 830 367, 046 20, 138 492, 418 
Duluth and Superior 4, 586 98, 167 12, 842 277, 655 8, 232 190, 623 
Fo 8 2, 505 83, 389 2, 555 92, 117 2, 121 77, 971 
EBRfedOo.— e ih u u eee 3, 892 121, 927 3, 222 112, 013 3, 218 112, 275 
Los Angeles 4, 739 34, 388 19, 797 175.2410 |s22222 ts us eL Soter 
Maryland... 2.22502 c c cmo 696 21, 448 7,817 170, 000 105 2, 224 
Massachusetts ,880 1, 200, 148 69,393 | 1,445, 938 8, 028 167, 000 
Michigan........................... 123,038 | 2,199,835 | 323,441 | 5,191,596 | 142, 309 2, 431, 290 
Mobile ooo a ius 11,13 282, 392 3, 810 118, 059 395 , 256 
New Orleans , 788 296, 475 2, 87, 581 3, 273 109, 149 
New York 0000an 36, 747 692, 663 17, 293 447, 463 18, 479 381, 454 
ODIO eses a 46, 637 296, 972 44, 000 301, 400 21, 544 169, 200 
Philadeiphia METTRE S ewe cee 40, 105 886, 722 48, 540 1, 031, 323 52, 343 1, 020, 266 
St. Lawrence 8, 813 141, 048 10, 011 183, 851 9, 050 147. 326 
San Dieg0o......... leo c oie aci 448 15, 598 625 20, 815 465 15, 168 
San Francisco......................- 1, 271 28. 474 Nes uuu L u esee s ß cce cuu 
ES 9, 207 84, 2, 682 57, 963 1,311 28, 080 
Washington 2, 122 65, 861 2, 971 88, 880 2, O83 63, 768 
Other districts...................... 224,693 | 3, 770, 946 40, 482 616, 47 20, 080 201, 701 


— (E — ——— — kuma. ee —— 


TO 655,717 | 11, 468, 264 | 822, 244 | 14,356, 494 | 392, 817 7, 126, 708 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Research on coal carbonization in 1958 was conducted on a broad 
scale, ranging from studies of new preparation and blending tech- 
niques to investigations aimed at developing new processes and prod- 
ucts from the chemical raw materials. Studies of crushing and blend- 
ing probably received more attention than any other phase because 
of the steadily diminishing reserves of premium quality coals in most 
of the principal coking-coal-producing areas of the world. 

In Great Britain, a thorough investigation of British blending 

ractice in a plant-by-plant survey was made by the British Coke 

esearch Association. As a result of this survey the BCRA made 
the following recommendation : 

A plant for blending coal under optimum conditions must be capable of han- 
dling sufficient quantities of all the coals making up the blend, together with 
any inert materials which may be added. It must maintain a constant supply 
at all times of the blended materials to the service bunker and be capable of 
delivering the material consistent in mixing and sizing. Furthermore, the 
sizing of the mixture should cover as narrow a range as practicable to minimize 
the effects of segregation when the fuel is passed from one conveyor to another 
and dropped into the service bunker. 

To cover these requirements, BCRA recommended that blending 
plants should be designed on the following basic sequence: 

Railway-siding accommodation, car-emptying gear. 

Receiving hopper with automatic belt feeder. 

Preliminary breaker, blending bunkers, final crusher, mixer and service bunker 
distributor. 

In addition to the British Coke Research Association, the National 
Coal Board and the Fuel Research Station worked on coal blending. 
A system that showed promise of utilizing the available coking coals 
more efficiently was one in which the petrographic constituents of 
these coals were selectively screened and crushed to uniform size, fol- 
lowed by reblending or mixing of these fractions in carefully chosen 
proportions. 

Probably the greatest amount of work in selective crushing, screen- 
ing, and reblending of the petrographic constituents of coal in recent 
years was done in France, where the main objective was to reduce 
the quantity of coking coals that had to be imported from other coun- 
tries for blending with the poorly coking Lorraine coals. A patent 
based on this principle was granted tothe Burstlein or Sovaco process, 
reported in the Technology Section of the 1957 Coke chapter. This 
EE is now in commercial use in France, Germany, Italy, and North 

lca. 

Poland has poorly coking coals, and particular attention is given 
to pulverization and blending of coals. The Polish coals are crushed 
or pulverized much finer than in the United States, so that between 
90 and 95 percent passes between a 964- to 84-inch screen. In the 
United States coke plants usually crush their coals to a point where 
between 75 to 90 percent passes through a 14-inch screen. Another 
step in coke-plant practice in Poland that is not employed in the 
United States is stamping the coal charge. According to a report 
written by a coke-plant executive of an American coke and coal- 
chemical company (who was a member of a team of American engi- 
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neers that visited the Polish coke plants in 1958), Liege ger 90 
rcent of the coal carbonized in Poland is stamped before charging 
1n specially designed equipment. 

In Germany extensive research was done on cleaning, blending, and 
preheat treatment of coals before carbonization. Work continued 
on the petrographic preparation of coal for coking in the Soviet 
Union, with particular emphasis on the low-rank coking coals. The 
first plant of a modified Sovaco-Burstlein design was scheduled to go 
in operation early in 1959 at the Nizhni Taguil plant. 

The Illinois State Geological Survey continued its carbonization 
research, aimed at increasing the utilization of Illinois coal for making 
metallurgical coke. The Survey found that coke suitable for ore 
reduction in electrometallurgical furnaces could be made from straight 
Illinois coal. It also conducted weathering tests of Illinois coal, 
which was later carbonized in a pilot-plant coke oven. Results of 
these tests indicated that Illinois coal could be stockpiled success- 
fully over the summer months, provided it was subsequently blended 
with medium-volatile or medium- and high-volatile eastern coal. 

Since it was established in 1910, the Federal Bureau of Mines has 
p the coke industry with a considerable quantity of useful in- 

ormation relating to carbonization technology. One important 
phase of the Bureau's research in coal carbonization is its continuous 
survey of the carbonizing properties of American coals. The carbon- 
izing properties are determined, using the BM-AGA testing appa- 
ratus; more than 600 individual coals and coal blends have been tested 
through 1958 and results published in bulletins, technical reports, 
report of investigations, and trade journals. The Bureau continued 
its studies on expansion properties of coal, preheat treatment, bulk 
density, and blending techniques, with emphasis on the effect of adding 
inerts to the coking-coal admixture. 

The kinetics or mechanism of coke formation in coke ovens was 
studied by the British Coke Research Association in Great Britain, 
the French Coal Research Center (Chercher) in France, the Federal 
Bureau of Mines in the United States, and technical organizations 
in Germany, U.S.S.R., Poland, and other countries. The French 
Coal Research Center did some outstanding work on the fissuring of 
coke, in which it linked coke fissuring with resolidification of plastic 
. coal and its subsequent rate of shrinkage. An excellent article by 
Prof. Nadziakiewicz of the Institute of Chemical Utilization of Coal 
in Poland on coke fissuring appeared in the February 1959 issue of 
Coke and Gas magazine. The author concluded that fissuring or 
splitting of coke during its formation is due to the changes of volume 
or shrinkages. The shrinkage occurs in two periods; the first is 
from the start of heating to the end of plasticity, or about 500° C., 
when the volume decreases about 18 to 22 percent; in the second 
period (between 500° and 1000° C.), the solid product of the reaction, 
a further decrease of about 22 percent occurs, reaching a maximum 
between 700° and 800° C. 

In Bureau of Mines studies of the mechanism of coking, blends of 
a coking coal and small, closely sized coke were carbonized, and the 


s Marshall, C. Taylor, Report on Poland: Eastern Regional meeting, American Coke and 
Coal-Chemicals Inst., Chicago, 111., Feb. 5, 1959, 13 pp. 
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strength of the resulting coke was determined. It was found that 
the strength of the carbonized blend decreased as the size of the added 
inert (coke fines) was increased. 

The Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., was issued U.S. Patent 
2,839,453 covering coke-oven construction design. This patent stipu- 
lates that the walls of the ovens on the coke side of a coke-oven bat- 
tery are made 1 to 11% inches thinner than the walls on the pusher 
side to facilitate more rapid heat input into the thicker parts of the 
coal charges of the individual ovens and the wider ends of the oven 
chambers. | 

Although no outstanding new coal chemicals were reported to 
have been commercially produced in 1958, development work and 
research continued in an effort to discover new products, uses, proc- 
esses, and improvements in purity of those in current production. 
In a project sponsored by US. Steel Corp., the Mellon Institute, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., conducted basic investigations of the chemicals pro- 
duced by coal carbonization and their conversion into new and more 
useful products. New uses were sought for such tar products as 
phenanthrene, methyl naphthalene, and acenaphthene. 

Bureau of Mines research on low-temperature tar included separa- 
tion and characterization of tar components and upgrading and utili- 
zation studies of tars. Work was continued on chromatographic and 
solvent separation of tar fractions, on infrared and spectrometric 
identification of compounds and homologs, and on chemical conversion 
to more useful substances. 

To obtain fundamental data for use in developing a practical con- 
version process for high-boiling tar acids, a kinetic study of the 
dealkylation of alkyl phenols was initiated. 


WORLD REVIEW * 


World production of hard or metallurgical] coke in 1958—estimated 
at 280 million tons—was 5 percent under the 1957 total. The decline 
in coke production was not general throughout the world, as produc- 
tion increased in some Communist countries. For the first time, the 
U.S.S.R. led the world in hard-coke production, as output in that 
country increased 2.5 million tons over 1957. "The increase in Soviet 
coke output raised its total 3 million tons higher than that of the 
United States, where the coke industry operated at only about two- 
thirds of its capacity. Coke production in the U.S.S.R. is geared 
closely to iron and steel production and the rapid expansion in blast- 
furnace capacity resulted in a corresponding growth in the coke 
industry. In the 10-year period, 1949-58, coke capacity more than 
doubled in Russia, and the output of coke rose from 24 million tons 
in 1949 to 56 million tons in 1958. In 1958 the State Planning Com- 
mission (Gosplan) approved a program for raising the coke-produc- 
tion goal somewhere between 82.6 and 89.3 million tons by 1965. If 
attained, this new target would represent an increase of 147, or 159 
percent over the 1958 output, and would require an average yearl 


growth of 4 to 4.6 million tons. To meet this coke-production goal, 


4 Figures on world production compiled by Pearl J. Thompson and Berenice B. Mitchell, 
Division of Foreign Activities, Bureau of Mines. 
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it was announced that 45 to 52 new coke-oven batteries would be con- 
structed. Over half of the new capacity is earmarked for the eastern 
regions of the country, where production will be increased from 39 
percent in 1958 to 46 percent in 1965. 

Notwithstanding the impressive growth of the coke industry in 
the U.S.S.R., an even more amazing increase in output of hard coke 
in 1958 was achieved in Communist China. Although official Govern- 
ment data are lacking, information obtained from various sources 
indicated that the Chinese coke output zoomed from 7.4 million tons - 
In 1957 to 19.8 million tons in 1958, making this country the fifth 
largest producer of metallurgical coke in the world. This increase 
of 12.4 million tons in a single year seemed incredible and, if true, 
could have been accomplished only by the construction of beehive-type 
coke ovens. It is known that thousands of these “native” or beehive- 
type ovens are producing coke, and the largest experimental beehive 
oven in the world was reported to have been completed and placed in 
operation in July 1958 at the Su-feng coke plant of the Chung-ho 
Industrial Co. of Han-tan City, Hopen Province. This oven has an 
inside diameter of 25 meters (82 feet) and was designed to produce 
1,000 metric tons of coke per cycle of approximately 1 month. The 
coke-produetion goal for 1959 was not announced, but the planned 
target of 19.8 million tons of pig iron would require an increase of 5 
or 6 million tons in coke production for China. 

Although production of coke in the United States decreased 29 
percent in 1958 and caused our Nation to fall behind the U.S.S.R. 
in coke output, the carbonizing capacity in the United States was 
much higher than in the Soviet Union, and production could be 
increased rapidly if demand warranted it. 

Production in Germany declined 4 percent and in the United King- 
dom 10 percent. The drop in hard-coke production in West Germany 
was due to the recession in industrial activity, reduced requirements 
for residential heating, and a decrease in exports. In Germany most 
coke plants had to operate to meet gas requirements of the extensive 
network of gas grids, and coke stocks were increased nearly 4.5 mil- 
lion tons. Coke production in France was maintained at a high rate 
in 1958, and there was only a minor decrease in production. 

Coal carbonization started about the middle of the 18th century in 
Europe, which has been the center of world coke production for cen- 
turies. In 1958 European countries produced 66 percent of the 
world total. Western Europe (the free countries) produced 58 per- 
cent of the European total and the Soviet bloc (Communist countries) 
the remaining 42 percent. The United States produced 91 percent of 
the total for the Western Hemisphere. 

The largest increase for any continental group was in Asia, where 
output increased 68 percent, primarily because of the great surge in 
Chinese production. Table 45 shows the production of hard or 
metallurgical coke for the individual countries according to con- 
tinental groups. 

Coke produced in gas retorts by low- and medium-temperature car- 
bonization processes or from lignite or brown coal is shown in table 


5 Office of Technical Services, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Data on Coking Operations and 
Coal Production in China: 59-11462, JPRS 589—D, 3 pp. 
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46. Approximately one-fourth of the coke from these processes was 


made in coal-gas retorts in the United Kingdom, — or residential 


heating. Other leading producers were East and 


Japan, and Czechoslovakia. 


est Germany, 


TABLE 45.—World production of oven and beehive coke (excluding breeze), 1954— 
58, by countries, in thousand net tons * 
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Country 1954 
North America: 
A A E TE 3, 082 
eee, , 440 
United States 59, 662 
Total: escapo 63, 184 
South America: 
rr ĩ AA cba 504 
e A ei 292 
Colombia UU U P P n 222 
C ³˙¹Ü¾³! / saca xai NE Md. 26 
e locas 844 
Europe: 
AUSA SOS Lulo duc acie CE EM eee ss 1, 908 
Beis inaa EN 6, 776 
UCA pein ort E AE 8 
Czechoslovakia. 7, 484 
DO et eo LE CE eee 10, 210 
Germany 
WAR SE 467 
H W ˙ð⅛¾d̃ꝗmx 0 38, Pa 
ung —— ————ÁP'——M— € 
Ital 3d 323 T8 2, 889 
Netherland 3, 699 
! ³ðVLw su sss sss $ 9, 393 
Rumania.......... 8 344 
J;ö;é 88 4, 041 
F AAA eects 1, 362 
Soden. 123 
f! bee senuueden Due 44, 400 
United Kingdom 19, 996 
Yugoslavia...........................- 445 
Total A aa a 152, 072 
Asia 
Ging; 4, 400 
kale EE 2, 643 
TRAN AAA oss 
Ill; os ous ru sz 4, 840 
Korea, North 7 400 
CCG ³ðV ˙5·¹m ua 150 
TOKEY A ͤ A 8 561 
/,, AAA 13, 001 
Africa: 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation 
of: Southern Rhodesia.............. 160 
Union of South Africa 1, 526 
dici EROS 1, 686 
Oceania: 
A USTAA icon onde usen iim 2, 295 
New Caledonia 22. 77 
New Zoäland aaaMMMMMMMM 7 
Total ocioso ayuy: cau ten 2, 379 
World total —- 233, 166 


1 Includes revisions of data published previously. 
2 Estimated. 

3 ** High- temperature coke” from lignite. 
Includes electrode coke. 

! Includes gashouse and low-temperature coke. 


Year ended March 20 of year following that stated. 
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282, 919 
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TABLE 46.—World production of gashouse, low-, and medium-temperature coke 
(excluding breeze), 1954-58, by countries, in thousand net tons ' 


Country? 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
North America: 
Canada. u. uuu 2 uu sere —— 158 (8) 60 (š) (2) 
United States, retort, low- and me- 
dium-temperature pM ERES ENIM 256 (3) 182 (3) OI 
dk BEE 525 310 355 280 285 
South America: 
Argentina 4j. 55 55 60 55 60 
Chile. oc o ee ete te ayau sa 118 119 117 95 95 
Peru, medium- temperature 7 JT alus oe CEE 
Waiggssss.. su eM erus 39 84 33 32 33 
e tea eanna 219 212 210 182 188 
Europe 
A USt ls EEN 504 478 497 445 367 
AA AAA r ⁵ 8 20 10 1 4 
Czechoslovakia: 4 
Gashouse... ....-.....--...------- 815 855 855 865 
Lien ile; 1, 875 1, 970 2, 000 2, 040 2, 060 
TEE eege 88 450 445 435 4 360 
FHH! ⁰ apa ne S aa 117 96 107 118 143 
France 
Gashouse 33333. 2, 363 1, 008 1, 778 1, 669 1, 457 
Low- temperature 316 333 335 311 
Germany: 
East: 
Gashouse...................... 2, 845 2, 982 3, 081 4 8, 080 48, 080 
= Lignite Less d io aus ree 6, 878 7, 020 7,075 4 7, 300 4 7, 500 
es 
Gashouse.....................- 4, 725 5, 581 6, 336 6, 019 5, 469 
Lignite.----------------------- 764 685 
ENEE 34 33 
e,, aMMaMMMMMMMiMMMO 4 500 499 466 498 4 600 
LS Pr tire) ep 214 212 213 205 4 200 
A ³˙ E 1, 160 1, 095 1, 103 1, 025 894 
EE e ee 36 39 
Netherlands 947 958 859 725 621 
/// AA 68 64 66 4 66 62 
Poland: 
Gashouse.........................- 4 1, 020 4 1,050 4 1,070 1, 065 4 900 
Mow ep tus EE 110 110 0 110 110 
ik a Seams Meee eet (8 39 42 41 37 44 
Saar, low-temperature. ................ 100 128 140 139 125 
Eeer 270 276 289 280 294 
SWEGCN 325 auc, cosacos 751 771 801 736 4 680 
Switzerland. .......................... 496 524 564 561 4 560 
United Kingdom: 
Great Britain 13,811 14, 269 14, 230 13, 472 12, 478 
Northern Ireland 193 183 179 129 4 130 
Yugoslavia. „ 26 26 25 28 29 
Tf anhe 43, 700 44, 900 45, 900 44, 600 43, 400 
Asia: 
„ u Du Lucas SL 13 13 13 13 13 
Hong Kong 6____.____. cuss 22 21 19 21 20 
India: 
Gashouse.........................- 101 103 79 127 134 
; Low-temperature.................. 1, 735 1, 846 1, 801 1, 929 2, 027 
apan: 
Gashouse..------------------------ 2, 429 2, 616 2, 961 3, 328 3, 182 
Low-temperature..---------------- 185 7 175 475 475 
e aannMMMnMMMMMMMM MMM 19 19 19 19 22 
Taiwan: 
Gas house 6 13 13 117 117 
Low- temperature -w 44 46 51 68 170 
Turkey, gashouse...................... 122 181 114 111 121 
o s s 8 4,740 5, 100 5, 310 5, 870 6, 120 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 46.—World production of gashouse, low-, and medium-temperature coke 
(excluding breeze), 1954—58, by countries, in thousand net tons '—Continued 


Country 2 1954 1955 1957 1958 
Africa 
BI EE 104 93 101 4105 
E a REPE y b NM 425 4 25 
Fl ae essa cat 12 I ure AE 
Union of Soutb Africa 99 88 97 93 
Total... 239 207 223 223 
Oceania: 
Australia 7 4 990 
JJC RE AME 7 83 


eS — ——— | ST ETERS Ce Re SS ET d 


| coe ul —— til 
————— — . | AA ——— | A Tl 


1 Gashouse coke unless otherwise specified. Includes revisions of data published previously. Data do 
not add to totals shown owing to rounding. 


i 1 data for China, Mexico, Rumania, and U.S. S. R. are not available; estimates included in 
otal. 


3 Concealed to avoid disclosing individual country figures; production included in total. 
4 Estimated. 


5 Data reported previously represented commercially disposable production. 
$ Includes breeze. 
? Year ended June 30 of year stated. 


COAL-CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


Valuable coal-chemical materials are recovered from the gases and 
vapors recovered from high-temperature carbonization of bituminous 
coal in slot-type coke ovens. The principal or basic chemical raw 
materials are gas, ammonia, crude light oil, and tar, which, on further 
processing, yield hydrogen, ammonium sulfate, di- and mono- 
ammonium phosphate, benzene, toluene, xylene, naphthalene, phenol, 
creosote oil, pitch, and other products. 

Coal chemicals are made to precise specifications by intricate equip- 
ment and processes and, although of secondary importance to coke, 
certainly cannot be considered byproducts. Many of these chemicals 
have many and varied uses and pass from industry to industry in the 
preparation of a final product. For this reason, a direct relationship 
exists between the coke industry and countless others that depend en- 
tirely or partly upon coke ovens as a source of supply for essential 
chemical raw materials. | 

The spectacular growth of the American chemical industry in the 
last two decades increased the requirements of all chemicals, including 
those derived from coal, and naturally production at coke plants in- 
creased. Although the oven-coke industry currently puts more em- 
phasis on producing a maximum quantity of premium coke, 
production and sale of coal chemicals are not ignored, because reali- 
zation from these sales aids in reducing the cost of coke. 

The value of coal-chemical materials sold, including surplus gas 
used by producing companies, decreased 25 percent from the 1957 
figure. Major factors contributing to this decrease were: (1) De- 
creased sales of all coal chemicals resulting from the low operating 
rates of coke plants and (2) lower prices of light-oil products, par- 
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ticularly benzene. Although the total value of surplus gas used 
and/or sold amounted to about 46 percent of the value of all coal- 
chemical materials used or sold by producing companies, crude tar 
led in financial returns from commercial sales of coal-chemical mate- 
rials. The total value of crude tar sales represented 17 percent of 
the value of all coal-chemical materials, while revenue from sales of 
all grades of benzene contributed 14 percent. Coke-oven gas sold for 
residential heating (distributed through city mains) was the leading 
revenue producer until 1951 but provided only 7 percent of the reali- 
zation from commercial sales in 1958. Table 47 summarizes produc- 
tion, sales, and value of sales of coal-chemical materials in 1958. 

Table 48 shows the average value, by product groups, of coal- 
chemical materials per ton of coal ium in recent years. Surplus 
gas continued to lead all product groups, but its margin in recent 
years has been steadily narrowed by gains made by tar and derived 
tar products. In 194/-49, surplus gas amounted to 45 percent and 
the tar products group only 26 percent of the $2.85 per ton credited 
to coal-chemical materials. In 1958 surplus gas contributed only 
41 percent of the $3.96 credited to coal chemicals, while the tar prod- 
ucts increased to 34 percent. 

The average value for light oil and its derivatives in 1947-49 
amounted to 16 percent of the coal chemicals; these commodities 
increased to nearly 29 percent in 1954 but dropped to 17 percent in 
1958. 

The value credited to ammonia and its compounds fluctuated from 
a low of $0.288 per ton of coal (equivalent to 7 percent of the value 
of all coal chemicals) in 1957 to a high of $0.422 (11 percent) in 
1954. In 1958 sales of ammonia compounds amounted to $0.307, or 
8 percent of the total value of coal chemicals. The decline in am- 
monium sulfate prices since 1954, which accounts for roughly 87 
percent of the coke-oven ammonia, caused the shrinkage of revenue 
from ammonia products in 1957 and 1958. 

The Bureau of Mines does not collect data on the total manufactur- 
ing costs for coke and coal chemicals; however, as coal costs represent 
a substantial part of such costs, relating product values to coal values 
provides some measure of the economic importance of these products 
in coal carbonization. The percentage of coal costs recovered by 
various coal-chemical materials is shown in table 49. These data 
show that the value credited to surplus gas (used and sold) amounted 
to 17 percent of the coal costs. As gas represents such a large part of 
coal costs, coke-plant operators must have an assured outlet for this 
product under favorable economic conditions. The steel companies 
(furnace plants) have such an outlet, because most coke plants are 
integrated with iron- and steel-melting furnaces and can use the gas 
advantageously. Merchant plants, however, do not have this ad- 
vantage, and loss of revenue from gas makes it difficult to operate 
coke plants economically. For this reason, 13 merchant plants have 
closed since World War II. Three of them, however, were purchased 
by iron and steel companies, who continued to operate them primarily 
to produce metallurgical coke for their own blast furnaces. 

Fourteen percent of coal costs was recovered from sales of tar and 
its derivatives, while light-oil products returned 7 percent. The de- 
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cline of ammonia and its compounds as a revenue producer to coke- 
plant operators is clearly shown in this table. In 1958 only 3 percent 
of the coal costs was recovered from the sale of ammonia products. 


THOUSAND CUBIC FEET NUMBER OF o 
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Surplus gas (cubic feet) 
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FIGURE 2.—Average yield of principal coal-chemical materials per net ton of 
coal carbonized in coke ovens, 1920-58. Yields of light oil and ammonium 
sulfate equivalent represent the average for plants recovering these products. 
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FIGURE 3.—Percentage of total value of coke-oven products from slot-type ovens. 
supplied by coke and breeze, surplus gas, and chemical materials, 1930-58. 
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In spite of increased emphasis on production and sales of coal- 
chemical materials in the past 10 years, the ratio of the value of 
coal-chemical materials used or * declined from 25 percent of all 
products in 1947-49 to 23 percent in 1958. 


TABLE 47.—Coal- chemical materials, exclusive of breeze, produced at coke-oven 
installations in the United States in 1958 * 


Sold 
Product Produced 
r z L SQ ST eS gallons..| 669, 316, 299| 2 347, 420, 362/$46, 231, 212| $0. 133] 30, 913, 068 
Tar derivatives: 
Sodium phenolate..................- do 3. 947, 204 
Crude chemical oil...............-.- do.... 22, 058, 867 
Pitch of tar: ? 
St niiae net tons 495, 822 
Moedium....-------------------- do.... 44, 555 
ff aso uu ud do.... 284, 093 
Other tar derivatives 6 i . 22-2. ll. 
Ammonia: 
Sulfate 5______ cutee re Iu pounds..| 1, 280, 837, 027/1, 243, 773, 601| 18, 099, 706 . 015/285, 008, 776 
Liquor (NH; content) do.... 20, 804, 937 26, 464, 252 881, 873 .033| 3, 590, 670 
Di- and mono-ammonium phosphate 
O- 82, 029, 138 75, 531, 200| 4, 304, 644 057 14,105,319 
ll priced Sedes ine ieu 20, 280, 2 2 
Sulfate equivalent of all forms... pounds. 1, 478, 479, 516/1, 421, 959, 635| el 
NH; equivalent of all forms do....|  381,151,834| 366, 581, 030] -----------|-------|----------- 
Gas: 
Used under boilers, etc M cubic feet ` 61,444,918] 11,979,000) .195|........... 
Used in steel or allied plants do A, 789. 828. 396 374, 467, 823] 88, 643, 743] 237222 
Distributed through city mains do.... uia: 40. 864,112} 18, 181, 4477 . 445 
Sold for industrial use..............- do.... 25, 222,619} 4, 836, 994  .192|..........- 
Tollos 789, 828, 306} 501, 999, 472/123, 641, 1844 246 
Crude light l! gallons..| 7218,229,276| 16, 708, 004 2, 809, 8044 168] 4,893, 451 
Light oil derivatives: 
Benzene: 
Specification grades (all grades except 
Motor) -------------------- -gallons..| 118, 279, 684] 118, 739, 548| 36, 985, 2090  .311| 11, 854, 745 
Motor grade do.... 1, 389, 844 ], 251, 139 194, 032 155 at 
Toluene (all grades) do 28, 072, 423| 28,568,935} 6,310,470) . 221] 3, 663, 277 
Xylene (all grades). ................. (o 8, 408, 431 8, 266,490] 2, 403, 1500 291 881, 326 
Solvent naphtha (crude and refined). do 4, 419, 272 4. 263. 431] 1, 149, 3522 270 376, 076 
Other light oil products......-..----- do 4. 653, 078 2, 199. 430 328, 3111 149 572, 387 
/ ³ĩWüA 88 165, 222, 732| 163, 288, 973] 47, 370, 5244 290 17, 431. 314 
Intermediate light oil g 1llons.. 3, 419, 833 3, 477, 336 652. 193 . 188 189, 860 
AA uuu ss cee tele dae esc pounds.. 2, 581, 780 3, 053, 780 37,908} 012] 1,081,990 
Value of all coal-chemical materials sold — 266, 713, 569: 22222 


1 Includes products of tar distillation conducted by coke-oven operators under same corporate name. 

2 Includes 30,788,462 gallons sold to alliliated companies for refining. 

3 Soft—water-softening point less than 110° F.; medium—from 110° to 160° F.; hard—over 160° F. 

4 Creosote oil, cresols, cresylic acid, naphthalene, phenol, pyridine, red oil, refined tar, road tar, and tar 
paint. 

5 Includes ammonium thiocyanate. 

6 Includes gas used for heating ovens and gas wasted. 

7 203,318,636 gallons refined by coke-oven operators to make derived products shown. 
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TABLE 48.—Average value of coal-chemical materials used and sold and of coxe 
and breeze produced per ton of coal carbonized in the United States, 1947-49 
(average) and 1954—58 


Product 1947-49 1957 1958 
(average) 
Ammonia and its compounds $0. 356 288 $0. 307 
Light oil and its derivatives. 1. 451 749 .671 
Surplus gas used or sold g— 1. 291 1. 570 1. 631 
Tar and its derivatives (including naph- 
thalene): 
Tar burned by producers 2 . 228 . 447 . 437 
le RE . 501 . 792 . 899 
Other products . 020 . 010 . 010 
d he NEE 2. 847 3. 856 3. 955 
Coke produced . 8. 488 12. 885 12. 752 
Breeze produced——— . 191 . 283 : 
Grand total..................... 11. 526 17. 024 17. 031 
1 Includes naphthalene. 
3 Includes pitch-of-tar. 


TABLE 49.—Percentage of value of coal recovered by coal-chemical materials in 
the United States, 1947—49 (average) and 1954—58 


Product: 
Ammonia and its compounds 
Light oil and its derivatives........... 
Surplus gas used or sold............... 
Tar and its derivatives used or sold 
(including naphthalene). )) 
Other produet?ssss 


1 Includes naphthalene. 


TABLE 50.—Coal equivalent of the thermal materials, except coke, produced at 
oven-coke plants in the United States, 1913, 1918, 1929, 1939, 1947-49 (average), 
and 1954—58 


Materials produced Estimated equivalent in heating value ! 
(billion B. t. u.) Coal 
equive 
alen 
Year | oe Surplus f (thou- 
(thou- gas Tar Light oil | Coke | Surplus Light sand 
San (billion|(thousand|(thousand| breeze gas T oil Total net 
net cubic | gallons) | gallons) tons) 
tons) | feet) 
1913 en: 735 64 115, 145 3, 000 390 2, 600 
1918......... 1, 999 158 | 203,290 87, 562 86 11, 383 6, 785 
1929. 4, 853 508 ; 200, 594 26, 077 19, 262 
1939. .......- 3, 354 434 554, 406 170, 963 22, 225 15, 693 
1947-49 (av- 
erage)..... 5, 390 582 | 715,779 | 246, 607 107, 367 | 32, 059 21, 654 
1954. 3, 931 558 | 715,840 | 246,019 306, 900 107, 376 | 31, 982 20, 034 
1955 4, 862 689 | 852,923 | 297, 498 127, 938 | 38, 675 24, 534 
1956........- 4, 772 664 | 832,827 | 290,972 124, 924 | 37, 826 23, 793 
1957. 2: ees 4, 863 687 | 873,474 | 301,088 131, 021 | 39, 141 24, 628 
1958........- 3, 656 502 669, 316 | 218, 229 100, 397 | 28, 370 | 477,991 | 18, 244 


1 Breeze, 10,000 B. t. u. per pound; gas, 550 B. t. u. per cubic foot; tar, 150,000 B. t. u. per gallon; and light 
oil, 130,000 B. t. u. per gallon. 
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COKE-OVEN GAS 


Approximately 17 percent by weight of the coal charged into coke 
ovens is recovered in the form of a fuel gas. Production in 1958 
decreased 28 percent from 1957; but average yield increased slightly, 
averaging 10,420 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized. Thirty-five 
percent of the gas produced in 1958 was used to heat the coke ovens; 
55 percent was used in steel and allied plants and under boilers by 
the producing companies; 8 percent was sold for residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial heating; and 2 percent was wasted or 
unaccounted for. 

In 1958 coke-oven operators, in addition to using 275 million cubic 
feet of coke-oven gas for underfiring the ovens, used 66 million cubic 
feet of other types, largely blast-furnace gas. Probably one of the 
most significant developments in coke-oven heating in recent years 
has been the growing adoption of blast-furnace gas for underfiring. 
Until World War II only about 5 percent of the gas used for under- 
firing was blast-furnace gas. Many batteries constructed during and 
since World War II have been designed for using lean gases, such as 
blast-furnace gas; and in 1958, 16 percent of the gas used for under- 
firing came from the blast furnaces. 

Details concerning the disposal of surplus gas in 1958 are shown in 
table 52. The largest use of surplus gas was for firing metallurgical 
furnaces (steel and allied plants) which accounted for more than 
half of the total surplus gas disposal. Sales of coke-oven gas for resi- 


TABLE 51.—Production and disposal of coke-oven gas in the United States in 1958, 
by States, in thousand cubic feet 


Produced Surplus used or sold 


State Value Wasted 


Quantity 


— —— | ee eee eee ————— ———— —— a aa a a 


Alabama .. 28, 761, 045 | $3, 323, 408 | $0. 116 653, 467 
California, Colorado, 
and Utah............ 46, 559, 901 | 11.52 | 12, 969, 563 | 32, 867, 709 | 7, 608, 002 . 231 722, 629 
EE 8 28, 677,039 | 10.43 | 7,481,396 | 20, 517, 326 | 3, 783, 063 . 184 678, 317 
Indiana 112, 595, 482 | 10.27 37, 084, 894 74, 709, 592 20, 226, 279 271 800, 996 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Texas 24, 930, 813 9. 59 10, 936, 638 | 10, 575, 791 1, 468, 756 . 139 3, 418, 384 
Maryland —ö- 44, 918, 295 11.19 10, 016, 780 | 34, 353, 512 (1) (1) 548, 003 
Massachusetts 5, 152, 201 10. 16 101, 124 5, 051, 077 (1) Wee teen sae 
Michigan.............. 35, 365, 009 | 10.41 | 5,685,525 | 29,078,409 | 6, 455, 883 . 222 601, 075 
Minnesota 10, 680, 874 | 11.58 | 3, 799, 295 „473, 704 1, 912, 974 . 295 407, 876 
New Jersey 11, 112, 398 10.58 | 2,434, 484 | 8, 677, 914 (1) „„ 
New LVOr 44, 893,490 | 10.42 | 16, 404, 616 | 28, 403, 564 | 8, 878, 775 . 313 85, 310 
Oo 93, 638, 133 10.10 | 39, 030, 867 | 52, 885,970 | 12, 801, 446 . 242 1, 721, 296 
Pennsylvania 209, 139, 989 | 10.28 82, 259, 541 |124, 326, 059 | 27, 607, 643 . 222 2, 554, 380 
West Virginia 53, 200, 060 | 11.23 | 14, 720, 398 | 37, 590,689 | 7, 754, 602 . 206 888, 973 
Connecticut, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin....... 11,000,152 | 10.46 | 3,273,041 | 7,727,111 | 4,473, 068 $919 ¿au suu ess 
Undisiributed...:.: ce soe na aa us s uy um su ETE M EHE EE 17, 347, 285 // 
Total 1958 789, 828, 396 10. 42 274, 748, 210 501, 999, 472 123, 641, 184 . 246 | 13, 080, 714 
At merchant plants....| 89,851, 369 9.79 | 30, 918, 271 | 58, 165, 093 | 20, 080, 539 . 945 768, 005 
At furnace plants 699, 977, 027 | 10.50 243, 829, 939 443, 834, 379 |103, 560, 645 . 233 | 12,312, 709 
Total 1957.......- 1, 090, 845, 870 10. 40 |376, 405, 555 |687, 359, 639 |164, 757, 626 . 240 | 27, 080, 676 


1 Included with “Undistributed” to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
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TABLE 52.—Surplus coke-oven gas used by producers and sold in the United States 
in 1958, by States, in thousand cubic feet 


Used by producers— 


Under boilers In steel or allied plants 
State Enc KE A A 8 
Value Value 
Quantity [|____________| Quantity |_ —  /|. /|— 
Total Average | Total Average 
e,, cre ris 10, 604, 560 | $1,212, 058 | $0.114 | 15,098,966 | $1, 776, 419 $0. 118 
California, Colorado, and Utah. ..|............|............|.-.---.-- 32. 086, 485 , 484, . 233 
Illinois... ee ee rates 2, 046, 432 176, 807 .086 | 18, 289, 876 3, 577, 164 . 196 
Indiana eebe 1,409,015 | 2,098, 913 . 283 , 866, 891 , 563, 166 . 205 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas..| 4,897,080 580, 745 . 119 35, 517 5, 800 . 108 
Fh ⁰Ü¹ w- E 8 34, 353, 512 (1) 65 
Massachusetts 127, 967 (1) (1) 472 1) 1) 
Michigan. ........................ 2, 641, 061 (1) (1) 24,086,709 | 6, 390, 801 . 216 
Minnesota .....................-- 1, 307, 736 281, 207 . 215 2, 011, 784 (1) (1) 
LAA o a fo ae et i AA. ae pay O EA yy y RA 
NC »A 3. 092, 571 (!) (1) 19, 964, 064 5, 988, 534 300 
H/ ·˙ o 6A su saan D 12. 371, 823 3, 104, 321 .251 | 34,719, 155 8, 683, 988 . 250 
Pennsvlvania....................- 14,685, 940 | 2, 538,619 .173 | 103, 330,830 | 22,646, 623 . 219 
West Virginia ................... 1, 548, 733 (1) (1) 34, 723, 472 7,452, 280 215 
Connecticut. Missouri, and Wis- 
f AA tao 712, 000 133. 144 / AE C 
Undistributed...............2-.-./--------. --- 1, 852, 286 i, ee ee ee na 11, 074, 165 . 905 
Total 1958 61, 444, 918 | 11, 979, 000 .195 | 374, 467,823 | 88, 643, 743 . 237 
At merchant olants 9, 660, 747 1, 809, 475 . 187 5, 680, 848 1, 239, 378 . 218 
At furnace plants 51. 784. 171 | 10,169, 525 . 196 | 368, 786,975 | 87,404,365 . 237 
Total 1957 70, 672, 947 | 12,912,269 | 183 | 528, 492,057 | 122, 200, 566 .231 
Sold 
Distributed through city mains For industrial purposes 
State TTT 
Value Value 
Quantity Quantity 
Total Average Total Average 
Alabama 905, 667 (1) (1) (1 (1) 
California, Colorado, and Uta $123, 199 $0. 158 
III esp A MEDI A , 092 . 161 
Indian: A a 2, 723, 735 | $1,337,542 | $0. 491 2, 226, 658 . 229 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas ._|----------.-|------------|--.------ 882, 211 . 156 
Mary land „J) A |e ea ceca cs A AA, IS unpas usya EEN 
Massachusetts 4, 922. 638 (1) EA O ESA AAA PA 
UNNE AAN ⅛ EA A (1) (1) 
Minnesota 2, 297, 166 (1) (1) - 857, 018 (1) () 
New Jersey 8. 677, 914 1) //! AA 
New LVO0r kg 5, 048, 286 | 1,935, 454 383 298, 643 (i) (1) 
AAA ⁵ 08 3, 122, 933 474. 352 . 152 2, 672, 059 538, 785 . 202 
Pennsvlvae nia 6, 309. 289 2. 422. 401 §§éê¹¹%(⸗—0Aoͤc./ ee ee A 
West Virginia....................- 1, 318, 484 (1) CC; 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wis- 
ee u Eeer, 5, 538,000 | 4,070, 430 . 735 1, 477, 111 269, 404 . 182 
Undistributeeãce kk . caos 7, 941, 268 .488 Lo... 707, 555 . 161 
Total 1998s 222 22 40, 864, 112 | 18. 181, 447 .445 | 25, 222,619 4, 836, 994 . 192 
At merchant plants 28, 506, 355 | 14, 530, 335 .510 | 14,317, 143 2, 501, 351 . 175 
At furnace plants 12.357.757 | 3,651, 112 .295 | 10,905, 476 2, 335, 643 . 214 
Total 1957 50, 947, 967 22, 537, 537 | .442 | 37,246,668 | 7, 107, 254 191 


1 Included with Undistributedꝰ to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
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dential and commercial heating (distributed through city mains) 
continued to decline in 1958, and only 5 percent of the surplus gas 
used and/or sold was sent through city mains. In 1947 slightly more 
than 168 million cubic feet (28 percent of the surplus gas) was sold 
for residential and commercial heating. Gas for this purpose always 
returns a higher price than that for any other purpose and in early 
years influenced the total receipts of coal chemicals. However, as 
such a small quantity was sold for this purpose in 1958, revenue from 
sales did not influence the value of coal-chemical materials. l 

Prices of coke-oven gas sold for distribution through city mains 
increased only slightly during 1958, rising only $0.003 per thousand 
cubic feet over 1957. In the 10-year period between 1948 and 1958 
the average price of coke-oven gas sold for this purpose increased only 
$0.101 (29 percent). 


TABLE 53.—Coke-oven gas and other gases used in heating coke ovens in the United 
States in 1958, by States, in thousand cubic feet’ 


Coke-oven | Producer| Blue- Blast- Natural| Other | Total coke- 


State gas gas water | furnace gas gases 3 oven gas 
gas gas equivalent 
Alabama e ß ß, ß 28, 550, 048 
California, Colorado, and 
ABl. E IE ⁵ uswa T 12, 969, 663)__..._....]-------- 7, 195, 362|- .--------]---------- 20, i64, 925 
minds 7, 481, 396 —— |... 4, 524, 892) 12, 006, 288 
Indiana 37, 084, 8942414... 11, 644, 051| 2, 171, 159 68, 672| 50, 968, 776 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
o WEE 10,930, 0881222. A AAA uy ag L uz uy 10, 936, 638 
Maryland .................. 10, 016, 7800 1,014,670]... eel n en uui 17, 331, 456 
Massachusetts. ............. Y IA A s 252 ness 2,074, 142].......... 2, 175, 266 
Michigan 5,685,558 |... uus 8, 936, 056 53, 849|.......... 14, 675, 430 
Minnesota 3, 799, 2058 173, 9180 175,333|...........|----.--.-- 204, 682| 4, 353, 228 
New Jersey................. 2, 434, 484! 1, 300, 000] - -..-.---|----------= 1, 165, 375|. ......... 4, 899, 859 
New York.................- 16, 404, 616: 2, 870, 401 478, 215| .......... 19, 753, 232 
ONO eege 39, 030, 867 , 594, 081 5, 860|.......... 41, 630, 817 
Pennsylvania............... 82, 259, 541| 1, 259, 947| 120,779} 1, 924, 245 242, 530 797| 85, 807, 839 
West Virginia 14, 720, 398 5, 970, 935— 1, 428, 911} 22, 120, 244 
Connecticut, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin 3, 273, 041 1, 662, 029 1... .. .. 2. 472, 0000 5, 407, 070 
Total 1958 274, 748, 210] 4, 395, 894 296, 112| 52, 974, 699] 6, 663, 139) 1, 703, 062) 340, 781, 116 
At merchant plants 30, 918, 271] 4, 395, 891ʒ444 . 4, 826, 742 1, 429, 708 41, 570, 615 
At furnace plants 243, 829, 989| ---------- 296, 112 52, 974, 699| 1, 836, 397 273, 354| 299, 210, 501 
Total 19577 2 376, 405, 555| 3, 459, 826) 870, 798 75, 331, 210| 5, 153, 057| 1, 668, 811| 462, 889, 257 


1 Adjusted to an equivalent of 550 B. t. u. per cubic foot. 
3 Liquefied petroleum, mixed, propane, and coke-oven gas stripped of hydrogen (spillage gas). 


CRUDE COAL TAR AND DERIVATIVES 


Crude-tar production declined less than that of any other coal- 
chemical material because of the 0.51-gallon increase in yield. The 8.83 
gallons per ton of coal was the highest yield for tar since 1939 and 
was attributed largely to the longer coking cycles employed in 1958. 
The yield of tar varies widely among the various coke plants, de- 
pending on the rank and grade of coal carbonized, oven temperature, 
completeness of tar recovery, and other factors. Yield of tar among 
plants in 1958 ranged from 4 to 12 gallons per ton of coal. The high- 
volatile coals usually produce higher uu than medium- and low- 
volatile coals, which explains the high tar yields in West Virginia, 
California, Colorado, Utah, and Pennsylvania. "The yield of tar was 
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TABLE 54.—Coke-oven tar produced, used by producers, and sold in the United 
States in 1958, by States, in gallons 


Produced Used by producers— 
State Per For refin- 
Total ton of | ing or top- As fuel Otherwise 
coal ping ! 
i coked 
,, v -2-2-00 47, 272, 113 8.07] 11, 944, 622 1, 106, 434 10⁴, 592 
f Colorado, and Utah............. 143, 10.43 | 7,382,079 | 17, 542, 379 27, 026 
ee 21, 258, 856 (ole AAA anu uuu as 57; 100 
Indian Keele 74, 547, 777 6.80 | 33,033,250 2, 041, 8333 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas........... 8, 250, 348 CV A 52, 175 
Maryland MAA 37, 910, 771 9.44 EE 37, 114, 149 |............ 
Massachusetts..........-..-.--------------- 4, 615, 101 1G eee ttre 8 
Mieth cue cnc steed ass sss 258, 8. 392 [s see EE AA 
AER ee 7, 606, 923 w- ON 7, 300 
NOW JOrSOY cocccanosortescicncosaoscaccón? 8, 956, 798 AN . 
NOW York APA u ull usus 37, 909, 723 8.80 | 24, 325, 538 67, 755 
Ohio. ....-.--.-.--+--++-0--------+--------- 75, 705, 273 | 8.17 792, 6 7, 676, 470 261, 272 
Pennsylvania... u. u... cere u u. u S... 207, 115,450 | 10.18 | 132,098,850 | 34, 221, 330 3, 209, 029 
West Virginia. uu. ee ee „087, 091] 10.57 | 18, 467, 422222 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wisconsin 7, 678, 206 ) ĩð y UNO 
Undistributed EE RAS T eege 
Total 1958... 669, 316,299 | 8.83 | 228,044,385 | 99,702,595 | 3, 786, 249 
At merchant plants -————— — 4D GP GP 4D 45 s — em P 4D ep ep op er 69, 332, 125 T. 56 858, 046 -nmo an a nmana o|o wm o wn em vm vm — 2 
At furnace plants..........................- 599, 984, 174 9.00 | 227, 186,339 | 99, 702, 595 3, 786, 249 
Total ß: sonic 873, 474, 352 8.32 | 258, 365, 106 | 172, 892, 974 3, 280, 592 
Sold for refining into tar prod- 
ucts 2 
On hand 
State Value Dec. 31 
Quantity 
Total Aver- 
` age 
a —— M——!— E , 770,226 | $4, 509, 782 | $0. 134 2, 980, 323 
Ee Colorado, and Utah..........................- 17, 342, 336 | 2,348, 076 . 135 1, 744, 231 
77 ⁵⁵⁵⁵⁵⁰ AA 8 21, 930, 543 2, 995, 655 . 137 463, 465 
Indiana JJ; y dd T 40, 525,924 | 5, 662, 862 . 140 2, 775, 842 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 18, 543, 2, 439, 440 . 132 76, 657 
E AAA A ides ees 1, 263, 980 (3) (3) 1, 824, 333 
ECT RA A 4, 646, 024 (3) (3) 149, 849 
h.... ⁵³ mz Zum Ede. 27, 284, 234 | 3,812,332 . 140 2, 739, 469 
MINN ³ ⁰ A a 7, 025, 204 970, 322 . 138 873, 124 
New JerS6y; sZ. A . . s dai sus 8, 998, 456 (3) (3) 683, 179 
New AAA AS Ue 14, 480,012 | 1,910, 274 . 132 1, 508, 000 
OHIO AAA A A ͤ y ⁊ͤ K y 67, 354, 283 | 8, 207, 421 . 122 4, 408, 446 
Pennsylvania. ds E 45, 045, 333 | 6, 020, 712 . 134 8, 842, 067 
West. Are le EE 31, 392, 889 | 4, 447, 215 . 142 1, 081, 822 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wisconsin................... 7,817,118 | 1,041, 961 . 133 762, 261 
Mia s.. «h laa 1, 865, 160 21295 | sen ous zs 
Total 1058. c d e 347, 420, 362 | 46, 231, 212 133 | 30, 913, 068 
At merchant plants «% „«œ%:vꝝ 68, 806,915 | 9, 204, 124 . 134 3, 013, 161 
At furnace plants_......... eee . ........ tc eos 278, 613, 447 | 37, 027, 088 . 133 , 899, 907 
err èð d ea 441, 988, 878 | 57, 508, 917 130 | 33, 194, 747 


1 Includes 6,734,423 gallons also shown under “Sold for refining into tar products.“ 

2 Comprises 30, 788, 462 gallons valued at $4,181,436 sold to affiliated companies and 316,631,900 gallons 
valued at $42,049, 776 sold to other purchasers. 

3 Included with “Undistributed” to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
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lowest in Indiana, where 40 percent of the coal carbonized was 
low-volatile. SS 

Depending on economic conditions, crude tar may be utilized as 
fuel or processed to make various tar products. In processing tar it 
may be completely refined (that is, the distillation temperatures may 
go over 400° C. for the recovery of all commercial tar products, 1n- 
cluding various grades of pitches), or it may be mildly refined or 
“topped.” Topping primarily strips the low-boiling fractions (us- 
ually under 300° C.) that are rich in tar acids, bases, and naphthalene 
from the crude tar. The residual tar or soft pitch is generally used 
by the producing companies as fuel. In this way steel companies can 
process their tar, sell the distillates, and burn the residue. oducers 
processed 34 percent of the output and sold more than half to com- 
mercial tar distillers. Sixty-seven percent of the tar processed by 
the producers was topped in 1958. Although the proportion of crude 
tar used as fuel was much lower in 1958 than before World War II, 
15 percent was burned without any processing. 

The po tar derivatives made at coke plants are creosote oil, 
crude-chemical oil (tar-acid oil), naphthalene, and pitch. Data on 
creosote oil and naphthalene cannot be shown, because they would re- 
veal individual company figures. Crude-chemical-oil production and 
sales were lower because of the large decrease in quantity of tar dis- 
tilled. A tar product that has been increasing steadily in sales is 
coal-tar pitch. For years, coke-oven operators burned virtually all of 
their production and sold only insignificant quantities. In the past 
several years, however, some steel companies have made special pitches 
that they sell as roofing materials. Consequently, sales of pitch b 
coke-oven operators more than doubled in 1958 and amounted to 1 
percent of the output; the value of sales exceeded $4 million. 

The average value per gallon of crude tar increased $0.003 over 
1957, but the average value of crude chemical oil (tar-acid oil) and 
pitch (all grades) decreased slightly. 


COKE-OVEN AMMONIA 


Ammonia is recovered at coke plants in two forms: (D An aqueous 
solution known as ammonia liquor and (2) a crystalline solid, such 
as ammonium sulfate and di- and mono-ammonium phosphate. The 
proportion of ammonia recovered as ammonia liquor has declined 
steadily since World War II, when it amounted to about 15 percent 
of the total; it amounted to but 8 percent in 1958. The reason for 
this decline is that most plants that have closed since World War II 
made ammonia liquor, while coke plants that have increased their 
carbonizing capacity (furnace plants) make ammonium sulfate. 
Eighty-seven percent of the ammonia produced in 1958 was recovered 
as sulfate, and 5 percent was made into di- and mono-ammonium 
phosphate. Virtually all of the ammonium sulfate and phosphate 
sold by coke-oven operators went into commercial fertilizer for agri- 
cultural uses. Ammonia liquor was used for industrial purposes and 
in agriculture; but the quantities for each purpose were not known, 
as the producing companies were not requested to supply such 
information. 
Prices for ammonium sulfate did not change in 1958. 
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TABLE 55.—Coke-oven ammonia produced and sold in the United States in 1958, by 
States, in pounds 


Produced 
Active 
State plants! Per As liquor 
Sulfate ton of As sulfate 2 (NH 3 
equivalent coal content) 
coked 
Alabama 7 139, 234, 876 23.77 132, 332, 684 1, 779, 374 
California, Colorado, and Utah 3. 4 92,517,432 | 22. 89 09,017,132 |: c u... 
Mhh... ĩðVĩ 6 57, 582, 636 21. 63 57, 582, 63622 
Rü ⁵ĩðV ⁵ð2Zĩ K sassa 5 172, 974, 239 | 15.78 148, 655, 388 6, 269, 361 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas 4 40,472,420 | 19.11 12, 782, 248 7, 138, 482 
IE AAA A 1 77,827,714 | 19.38 77, 827, 71422 
Massachusetts Pl 1 8, 858, 360 | 17.47 8, 858, 3600 8 
Mendes. uu usu ST Susu 4 66, 553,115 | 19.60 51, 389, 514 8, 909, 152 
MELDE ...... onsas 2 14,665,057 | 20.01 14, 665, 057 |...........- 
New Jersey j 2 22, 234,663 | 21.16 22, 234, 663 |............ 
Nero 8 5 102, 093, 616 | 23.69 85, 888, 000 4, 177, 782 
HUE, 2 22 22 ege 14 158, 698, 496 17.13 138, 530, 617 5, 199, 247 
Pennsylvania... .. . 13 420, 439, 693 | 20.74 420, 439, 693 |............ 
West Virginia.-.-....-.-..------...----- 4 89,945,779 | 20.21 89, 945, 779 |...........- 
Connecticut, Missouri, and Wisconsin 3 14, 381,420 | 17.57 9, 216, 380 1, 331, 539 
Undlistributed——— . oe |--ee eee 
Total 5383s. 73 | 1,478,479,516 | 19.86 | 1, 062, 866, 165 | 29, 804, 937 
At merchant plants........................ 18 167, 385, 343 | 20.18 86, 259, 968 | 20, 913, 992 
At furnace plants.......................... 55 | 1,311,094,173 | 19.82 | 1,276, 606, 197 8, 890, 955 
Total ids. ĩðᷣ i 77 | 2, 027, 449, 079 | 19.56 | 1, 892, 916,097 | 34, 682, 620 


As liquor (NH; 
content) 


Quantity Quantity Value 


Alabama —— . . . . . . 126, 841, 260 31, 904, 994 
California, Colorado, and 
Utah A é 103, 413, 480 | 3,584, 631 TI 32, 896, 478 |.........- 
Illinois "epp" 58, 046, 017 031,454. |... LL uu l ees Rue 4, 092, 875 
Indiana .. gs S S... 140, 630, 485 | 2,200,154 | 6, 102, 685 (6) 36, 279,723 | 1,065, 704 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
CCT 14, 709, 710 222, 431 6, 903, 102 (0) 694, 629 584, 745 
Maryland.................... D m! 38 392, 828... u. cac 
Massachusetts £..............| 10,565,240 | (60) 4 540,600 |.......... 
Michigan 3.................... 180, 756 
Minnesota 15,673,732 | 252, 61122] 1,188,722 |.......... 
Now Jersey 5.................. AE A 3,400 |.......... 
New Tork 166, 195 
G ³˙ 8 1, 403, 886 
Pennsylvania................. 383, 705, 131 | 4, 887, 258 4 128, 553, 811 |.......... 
West Virginla 92, 068, e auae 7,910,045 |.......... 
Connecticut, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin -aaao 9, 671, 220 140, 742 | 1,301, 966 (6) 12, 360 185, 255 
Undistributed................|.-.-..-........ 4, 898, 71 $881, 873 |--.----------|-----20--- 
Total 1958 1, 319, 394, 801 | 22, 404, 350 | 26, 464,252 | 881,873 | 299, 114,095 | 3, 590, 670 
At merchant plants 88, 884,040 | 1,835, 614 | 17,895,467 | 664, 356 5, 467, 542 | 2, 581, 341 
At furnace plants 1, 230, 420, 761 | 20,568,736 | 8,568,785 | 217,517 | 293, 646, 553 | 1,009, 329 
Total 195777772 2, 019, 089, 842 | 29, 209, 143 | 31, 645, 981 |1,058, 336 | 253, 714, 555 | 3, 215, 656 


1 Number of plants that recovered ammonia. 

2 Includes di- and mono-ammonium phosphate and ammonium thiocyanate. 

3 Figures include diammonium phosphate. 

Figures include ammonium thiocyanate. 

5 Figures include mono-ammonium phosphate. 

6 Included with “Undistributed” to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
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CRUDE LIGHT OIL AND DERIVATIVES 


In the coke industry all light oil, except an insignificant amount 
recovered from tar processing, is recovered from the gas stream. 
The yield of light oil ranged from 2 to 4 gallons per ton of coal 
carbonized and averaged 2.95—the highest yield in 5 years. In 
the older light-oil plants of the coke industry, the usual practice is 
to include as light oil all material distilling up to 200° C. In the 
newer and more modern plants, only material distilling up to 150° 
or 155° C. is recovered as crude light oil, and a secondary fraction 
distilling between 150° and 200° 6 is separated. This secondary 
fraction known as intermediate light oil contains about 50 percent 
polymerizable materials, coumarone, indene, and dicyclopentadiene. 
The remainder is mainly polyalkylbenzene and naphthalene. Inter- 
mediate light oil is usually sold by coke-plant operators to tar distill- 
ers for processing into coumarone, indene, resins, solvents, and shingle 
stains. Since 1954 production of intermediate light oil averaged 2.6 
million gallons annually and in 1958 was 3, 419, 833 gallons. 

Roughly 90 to 95 percent of the crude light oil recovered at coke 
plants is refined on the premises by the producing companies. The 
total yield of salable products (derivatives) varied between 80 and 
85 percent, and the 81 percent for 1958 was the lowest ever recorded, 
mainly because of lower yields of benzene (table 57). Benzene is the 
principal derivative obtained from light oil and is one of the most 
important organic chemicals, because of its many uses. Coal car- 
bonization was the only source of benzene until the late 1940's. New 
catalytic cracking and reforming processes in the petroleum indust 
resulted in the economic production of petroleum-based benzene; and, 
in 1958, n imports, for the first time more 
benzene was made from petroleum than from coal. To show the 
change in sources of benzene supply for the American chemical in- 
dustry, table 60 was prepared to indicate trends. Production of 
petroleum benzene has advanced steadily; production at coke plants 
increased slightly, allowing for 1954 and 1958, when production was 
low because of reduced steel production, which — the oven oper- 
ating rate down. Production by tar distillers varied because more 
than half of the output from this group of plants 1s produced from 
imported crude benzene; hence, production of benzene at tar-distilling 
plants follows imports. However, all of the benzene imported does 
not require further processing or upgrading. Since 1955 increasing 
quantities of pure benzene have been imported and this pure material 
is not included in the U.S. Tariff Commission figures. In 1958, for 
example, benzene imports included approximately 30 million gallons 
of pure benzene. 

enzene is used to make a wide variety of products in the chemi- 
cal industry, ranging from aspirin tablets to synthetic rubber and 
plastics for countless applications. Table 61 gives estimates by the 
American Coke and Coal-Chemicals Institute for 1957-59. Signifi- 
cant was the fact that consumption of benzene actually increased 
over 1957, whereas nearly every other commodity was down. Con- 
sumption exceeded production, owing to withdrawal of substantial 
quantities from stocks by the larger consuming companies. 
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Production data on coke-oven toluene are shown by States in 
table 58 and by grades in table 59. Coke ovens supplied only 14 per- 
cent of the national output of this aromatic chemical in 1958, as the 
bulk was derived from p Xylene, another aromatic chemi- 
cal formerly made exclusively by coal carbonization, was obtained 
largely from petroleum processing, and only 4 percent was obtained 
from coal carbonization. 

The reduction in prices of light-oil products during 1958 reduced 
the average values of all derivatives except solvent naphtha. The 
largest drop was for toluene, its average value per salen dropped 
from $0.276 in 1957 to $0.221 (20 percent). Benzene dropped from 
$0.344 to $0.311; this amounted to a 10-percent decrease, whereas 
solvent naphtha went up $0.01 per gallon. 


TABLE 56.—Coke-oven crude light oil produced in the United States and derived 
products produced and sold in 1958, by States, in gallons 


Crude light oil Derived products 
Active 
State plants ! Per ton Sold 3 


Produced | of coal | Refined on | On hand | Produced 
coked | premises? | Dec. 31 
Quantity Value 


A | eee | An | AAA | or Y m — AAA — TR 


Alabama 7 15, 947, 843 2. 72 | 15, 449,088 | 424,168 | 11,976,781 | 12,074, 788 |$3, 624, 710 


California, Colo- 
rado, and 
Utah.........- 14, 357, 358 3.55 | 14,323,002 | 161,494 | 12,087,611 | 10, 305, 264 | 2, 903, 028. 
Illinois 5 | 8, 564, 079 3.22 | 6,444,404 | 121,070 | 5,102,932 | 5,848,436 | 1,658, 054 
5 26, 942, 811 2.57 | 26,542,522 | 157,351 | 20, 871, 759 | 20, 899, 105 | 5, 846, 597 
Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and i 
Texas 4 | 7,273,536 2. 80 3, 019, 695 130, 760 2, 543, 203 2, 586, 412 759, 198 
Maryland 1 | 13, 689, 524 3.41 | 13, 690, 438 152,257 | 11, 480, 870 | 12, 405, 174 (4) 
Massachusetts... 1 | 1,190, 944 2.35 | 2,303,223 | 100,842 | 1,810,835 | 1, 896, 988 (4) 
Michigan........ 4 | 9,548, 741 2.81 | 4,804,444 | 348,395 | 3,907,308 | 3,749, 497 (4) 
New Jersey. 1 | 2,019,917 2:70 AA A SA A 
New York....... 8 | 13,348, 264 3.10 | 18,838, 178 | 285, 15, 871, 456 | 16, 099, 555 | 4, 
Ohio ............ 14 | 25,651,788 2. 17 | 23, 440, 153 597,585 | 19,246, 438 | 18, 298, 434 | 5,162, 875 
Pennsylvania.... 14 | 63,055, 349 3.10 | 59,648, 293 |2, 237,096 | 47,673,351 | 46,383, 579 |13, 042, 873. 
West Virginia... 5 | 14, 189, 685 3.00 | 13, 549, 633 45,763 | 11, 532, 574 | 11, 597,410 | 3, 261, 946 
Connecticut, 
Missouri, and 
Wisconsin..... 3 | 2,449, 437 2.33 | 1,265,563 | 116,495 | 1,117,614 | 1,144, 331 (4) 
Wiss ss PA y PR PA 5, 624, 279 
Total 1958. 70 |218, 229, 276 2. 95 1203, 318, 636 |4, 893, 451 1165, 222, 732 163, 288, 973 |47, 370, 524 
At merchant 
4 3 18 | 20, 413, 837 2.52 | 15,151,874 | 988,401 | 12,617,024 | 12,401,619 | 3, 540, 770- 
t furnace 
plants 52 |197, 815, 439 3.00 |188, 166, 762 |3. 905, 050 |152, 605, 708 |150, 887, 354 |43, 829, 754 
Total 1957. 73 |301, 088, 346 2. 94 |289, 437, 715 |3, 972, 983 |244, 258, 357 |231, 898, 325 |75, 223, 000 


1 Number of plants that recovered crude light oil. 

3 Includes small quantity of material also reported in sales of crude light oil in table 47. 
? Excludes 16,708,004 gallons of crude light oil valued at $2,809,804 sold as such. 
Included with “Undistributed”” to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
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TABLE 57.—Yield of light-oil products from refining crude light oil at oven-coke 
. Plants in the United States, 1929, 1939, 1947-49 (average), and 1954-58, in percent 


Benzene Toluene | Xylene 
OE (crude (crude | Solvent Other 
Year andre- | andre- | naphtha | light-oil 
Motor | All other fined) fined) products 
grades 

LEE 54.4 12.8 9.4 (1) 3.7 3.4 
1939 — e 48. 6 15.4 12.1 2. 5 2.9 3.8 
rie ENEE 6.5 59.2 11.7 8.1 2.3 3.3 
MIC ARN EORR ( 1.4 59. 6 14.3 4.3 2.0 1.7 
1955 J u uu akay Z Q Shu A (2) 62.0 13.6 4.0 2.0 2.3 
1000 cose as fol See ³⅛ðV m km S (3) 63. 0 13. 5 3.7 2.1 2.3 
AA ees ⁰ 8 61.9 13. 1 3.7 2.2 2.8 
1958 WEE 7 58. 2 13. 8 4.1 2.2 2.3 


1 Included with solvent naphtha. 
2 Included with “Other light-oil products” to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 


TABLE 58.—Light-oil derivatives produced and sold at coke plants in the United 
States in 1958, by States, in gallons 


Benzene (all grades except motor) Toluene (all grades) 
Yield Sold Yield Sold 
State from | from | 
crude crude 
Produced | light oil Produced! light oil 
refined | Quantity | Value refined | Quantity| Value 
per- (per- 
cent) cent) 
Alabama.............. 8, 743, 276 56. 60 8, 844, 898/$2, 887, 964| 2, 339, 556 15. 1| 2, 447, 463| $532, 776 
California, 1, Colorado; 
and Utah. 8, 107, 180 56. 60 7, 176, 618| 2, 117, 425 1, 864, 923 13. 0 Mae 399, 723 
Illinois .----- 3, 955, 318 61.4 4, 587, 717 1, 349, 951 814, 315 12.6; 894, 9688 220, 132 
Indiana 16, 880, 237 63. 6| 17, 138, 110 4, 999, 812! 1, 884, 515 7.1| 2, 056, 2001 470, 633 
Maryland............. 8, 405, 150 61.4| 9,144, 896 (1) 2, 325, 586 17.0 2, 519, 403 ( 
Massachusetts. 1, 259, 932 54. 7 1, 351, 404 (2) 388, 406 16.9 385, 989 (1) 
Michigan and 
Wisconsin 3, 338, 277 59. 5| 3, 334, 105 1, 022, 127 918, 727 16.4 863, 071] 201, 844 
New vork 11, 629, 195 61. 7| 11, 870, 723 3, 843, 217| 2, 877, 291 15. ai 2, 857, 146; 665, 298 
OIG ses ( 13, 519, 191 57.7 13,1 193, 4 479| 3 970, 680 3, 171, 057 13. 5| 3, 144, 995 729, 868 
1 vans 355 32, 300, 838 54.2 31, 612, 991 10, 217, 342 8, 642, 036 14. 5| 9, 112, 533| 1, 899, 852 
West Virginia 7, 847, 868 57.9| 8, 133, 00 2, 533, 433 2, 447, 947 18. 1| 2, 251, 541| 445, 007 
Missouri, Tennessee, 
and Texas 2, 293, 222 66. 0 2, 352, 435 733, 788 398, 064 11.5 400, 778 88, 698 
Undtstridt e.... 8 3, 309, 470|_____..... |... .. A 656, 639 
Total 1958_______ 118, 279, 684 58. 2|118, 739, 548/36, 985, 209/28, 072, 423 13. 8/28, 568, 935 6, 310, 470 
At merchant plants....| 8, 573, 705 56. 6| 8, 694, 671 2, 705, 5860 2, 410, 585 15. 9} 2, 203, 009 516, 785 
At furnace plants...... 109, 705, 979 58. 31110, 044, 877 34, 279, 623/25, 661, 838 13. 6 26, 365, 926 5, 793, 685 
Total 1957... 179, 252, 295 61. 9171, 944, 22559, 080, 169137, 985, 093 13. 1137, 095, 191110, 226, 112 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 58.—Light-oil derivatives produced and sold at coke plants in the United 
States in 1958, by States, in gallons—Continued 


Xylene (all grades) 


Solvent naphtha (crude and refined) 


Yield Sold Yield Sold 
State from from 
crude crude 
Produced | lightoil Produced | light oil 
refined | Quantity | Value refined | Quantity; Value 
(per- (per- 
cent) cent) 
Alabama 576, 790 3.7 511, 310 $162, 965 169, 155 1.1} 121, 0344 333, 946 
California, Colorado, 
and Utah 490, 3300 3.4 468, 2744 130, 405 551. 514 3.9] 549,316] 145,718 
Ilinois................ 182, 805 2.8 207, 155 63, 977 64, 497 1.0 72, 599 19, 264 
diana... . uu ws 256, 777 1.0 355, 238} 102, 050 915, 165 3.4| 864, 075 216, 349 
Maryland 750, 134 5. 5 740, 875 (D O AA A o: EE 
Massachusetts. 95, 368 4.1 100, 712 (1) 67, 129 2.9 58, 883 (1) 
Michigan and 
Wisconsin 222, 577 4. 0 223, 888 64, 035 5205 330 (1) 
New Vork. 700, 504 3.7 713, 0644 274,112 77, 978 4 70, 945 (1) 
ieee 1. 184, 964 5. 1] 1, 164, 280 305, 546 507, 614 2.2 523, 186 131, 509 
Pennsylvania 3, 042, 801 5.1| 2,869,889} 833, 502 1, 851, 244 3. 1| 1, 836, 181 539, 334 
West Virginia 792, 828 5.9 794, 203, 347 1 28 10 11,938 19, 871 
Missouri, Tennessee, 
and Texas 112, 553 8.2 117, 178 30, 976 75, 830 2.2 53, 944 10, 387 
Undistributed........ ll 249 1451 o olson ̃ VO tec 32, 974 
Total 1958......- 8, 408, 431 4.1} 8, 266, 490 2, 403, 150| 4, 419, 272 2. 2| 4, 263, 431| 1, 149, 352 
At merchant plants 620, 628 4.1 569, 821| 186,651; 140, 435 133, 023 26, 972 
At furnace plants 7, 787, 803 41 7, 696, 669| 2, 216, 499 4, 278, 837 2. 9| 4, 130, 408| 1, 122, 380 
Total 1957. 10, 793, 389 8. 7| 10, 358, 165) 3, 204, 248| 6, 278, 251 2. 2| 6, 260, 240| 1, 624, 698 


1 Included with **"Undistributed" to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 


TABLE 59.—Benzene and toluene produced at oven-coke plants in the United 
States, 1941, 1947—49 (average), and 1954—58, by grades, in gallons 


Toluene 


Nitration | Industrial 
Motor or 1° O pure or 
2° O. 

FF 106, 372, 000 | 15, 414, 500 14, 689, 800 | 13, 268, 500 
1047-10 (average) . 15, 246, 900 | 38, 335, 100 21, 407, 400 | 5,529, 200 
1964.....-......... 3, 327, 100 | 44, 383, 000 24, 718, 800 | 7, 775, 600 
1 95555öÜ . 8 87, 642, 000 30, 037, 900 | 8, 167, 500 
1958 2-2- 1) 74, 312, 800 29, 673, 600 | 7, 564, 500 
105 y cose ee 1, 834, 300 | 88, 262, 900 30, 716, 800 | 7, 268, 300 
1958..............- 1, 389, 800 | 77, 427, 100 22, 600 | 5, 800 


1 Withheld to avoid disclosing individual company figur 
s Combined with “Industrial pure or 2? C." to avoid d disclosing individual company figures. 
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TABLE 60.—Production of benzene (excluding Motor grade) in the United States, 
1947-49 (average) and 1954—58, in thousand gallons! 


From tar distilleries 2 From coke-oven operations 
Sold Sold 
Per- Per- 
Year Pro- cent Value Pro- cent Value 
duced of Quan- uced of Quanz 
total tit y total tity 
Total | Aver- Total | Aver- 
age age 
1947-49 (average)....| 15, 434 10.0 | 7,288 | $1,505 | $0. 21 |139, 266 90.0 137, 671 |$25, 413 | $0. 19 
— c a u n a 25, 9.9 | 18,344 | 7,413 . 40 |139, 438 54.3 |131,857 | 50, 958 . 89 
1955 ninn 34,671 11.3 | 24,948 | 7,970 32 |174, 220 56. 6 168, 750 | 58, 663 35 
A AA 50, 551 15.0 | 34,698 | 10, 377 . 90 |174, 426 51.8 |173, 420 | 59, 548 . 94 
10572; oss suu Led 36, 112 10.9 | 24, 787 , 911 . 96 1179, 252 54.1 171, 94459, 080 . 34 
AS 4 26, 782 9.2 (5) (5) (5) 1118, 280 40.7 |118, 740 | 36, 985 . 91 


From petroleum refineries 


Sold Sold 
Per- Per- 
Year Pro- cent Value Pro- cent Value 
duced of Quan 
total t it y 
Total | Aver- 


age 


144, 959 $0. 19 


1U.S. Tariff Commission. 

2 Includes benzene made from imported crude light oil. 
3 Small quantity included in “From tar distilleries." 

4 Preliminary figure. 

5 Not available. 


TABLE 61.—Estimated consumption of commercial benzene (excluding Motor 
grade) in the United States, 1957—59, by uses, in thousand gallons* 


Use 1957 1958 1959 

S wn A e. a DEC UE EE DE 142, 000 147, 000 159, 000 
Phenol (synthetic)... J... . ... erer . rene doses 70, 000 63, 000 72, 000 
Detergents (Dodecyl benzene) -2-202222 22m0nmnuannaMM 84, 000 34, 000 36, 000 
Seeds 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
ne , ß cds dass 14, 000 12, 000 13, 000 
J ⁰˙¹ A.... y ĩ na 12, 000 13, 000 13, 000 
Di- and Mono- chlorobenz ene 9, 000 8, 000 9, 000 
Malelc anhvdrid6. u l .... 8 7, 000 7, 500 8, 000 
Benzene hexachloride 2 3, 500 2, 500 2. 500 
Pill! ³ðW³AAſ⁰ꝗÜͤͥ ⁰⁰ usss 4, 500 4, 500 4, 500 
Niese K 88 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
Miscellaneous... sss... ra 29, 000 20, 000 25, 000 
0 ³⅛˙¹ ͤ 0 ⁰³-.. ĩ ͤ . ĩð -. 8 3, 000 11, 500 8, 000 
ii ³ĩðWAA/ſ ³ A ³ð ub i 351, 000 355, 000 382, 000 


Es E by the Coal-Chemicals Committee, American Coke and Coal-Ohemicals Institute, Washing- 
n, D.C. 
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COKE OVENS OWNED BY CITY GAS COMPANIES 
(PUBLIC UTILITIES) 


Statistics comparing production of coke and coal chemicals by 
plants owned and operated by gas utilities with those that are not 
owned by city gas companies are shown in table 62. The use of 
coke ovens by gas utilities has decreased sharply in recent years, 
because the gas utilities have substituted natural gas for coke-oven 
gas wherever it is available. In the middle 1930’s, when over 30 coke 
plants were operated by gas utilities, approximately 10 percent of the 
oven-coke, tar, and gas was produced by this group. In 1958, city 
gas plants produced less than 1 percent of the oven coke, crude tar, 
crude light oil, and ammonia and 1 percent of coke-oven gas. Only 
three plants were in operation at the end of 1958, and one of these 
was planning to shut down its ovens permanently in 1959. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


Production of both fuel briquets and packaged fuel continued to 
decline in 1958, and output of each was 6 and 24 percent, respectively, 
less than in 1957. ‘These fuels are used chiefly for residential heating 
in the United States; however, in recent years demand has been re- 
m because of the increased use of fuel oil and natural gas for 

eating. 

Productive capacity of both industries declined slightly as one 
briquet plant and four packaged-fuel plants discontinued operations 
during 1958. "The decline in packaged-fuel capacity was offset some- 
what by the renewed output of two small producers, which were in- 
active in 1957. Another plant produced a small quantity of pack- 
aged fuel in 1958. 

Eight States produced fuel briquets and seven States packaged 
fuel. Wisconsin led in briquet production and Michigan in pack- 
aged fuel. Both States are in the Central States region where the 
largest quantities of each fuel were also consumed. 

ow-volatile bituminous coal was the principal fuel used for man- 
ufacturing both fuel briquets and ped fuel in 1958 (about two- 
thirds of the briquets and virtually the entire quantity of packaged 
fuel was manufactured from this raw material). Binding materials 
were asphalt and starch ; fuel-briquet plants used asphalt, exclusively, 
and all but one packaged-fuel plant used starch. 

Prices of both fuels were stable during the year; the average sales 
value per ton, f.o.b. plant, of briquets was slightly lower than 1n 1957, 
but the average sales value per ton of packaged fuel increased 7 
percent. 

Foreign trade was insignificant; only 54,961 tons of fuel briquets 
was exported and 184 tons imported. No packaged fuel is exported 
or imported. 
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TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the fuel-briquetting and packaged-fuel industries 
in the United States, 1947-49 (average) and 1955-58 


1947-49 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(average) 

FUEL BRIQUETS 
Production.................... net tons..| 2,901,348 1, 629, 542 1, 518, 540 1,104,781 | 1,035, 261 
Value of production $31, 805, 000 | $19, 037, 987 | $18, 221, 686 | $14, 802, 033 |$13, 697, 169 
Average per net ton, f.o.b. plant... $10. 96 $11. 68 $12. 00 $13. 40 13. 23 

Imports II.. net tons 360 |....-.--.-.-- 318 50 

EXDOTTS EE do 207, 928 106. 294 107, 452 86, 464 54, 961 
Apparent consumption 2 do....| 2, 693, 780 1, 523, 248 1, 411, 406 1, 019, 167 980, 484 
orld production n do. 62, 000, 000 |3114, 650, 000 |3118, 760, 000 | 3120, 830, 000 116, 760, 000 

PACKAGED FUEL 
Production. ................... net tons 155, 281 69, 212 64, 960 47, 287 35, 769 
Value of production $2, 618, 238 | $1,194,045 | $1, 381, 88 $1, 022, 262 $828, 116 
Average per net ton, f.o.b. plant... $16. 86 $17. 25 $21. 27 $21. 62 $23. 15 


1 Compiled from records of the U.S. Department of Commerce. Excludes exports of briquets made 
from petroleum coke and residual carbon from manufacturing oil gas. 

2 Production plus imports minus exports. Import and export data do not include briquets made from 
petroleum products. 

š Revised figure. 


SCOPE OF REPORT 


This report covers processed fuels of mineral origin only and, spe- 
cifically, does not include briquets made from charcoal. Briquets are 
usually produced in small pillow-shaped forms, 2 to 4 inches in length, 
weighing from 2 to 4 ounces. Packaged fuel consists of 3- to 4-inch 
cubes, 6 or 8 of which are wrapped in heavy kraft paper to form a pack- 
age weighing 10 to 15 pounds. Fuel briquets generally are manufac- 
tured by large plants at mines or docks, where large quantities of 
fine-size fuels accumulate. Packaged-fuel plants are relatively small 
and are used by retail dealers to make fine coals into a product suitable 
for household heating. Briquets are durable and may be stored out- 
doors and shipped as bulk fuel. Packaged fuel deteriorates unless 
handled carefully, and special methods must be employed in storing 
and shipping. 

Data on the fuel-briquet industry have been published annually 
since 1907, except in 1910, when no canvass was conducted. Packaged- 
fuel statistics have been 1 each year since 1935. All data, 
except as noted, were based upon the voluntary reports of producers. 

Replies were received from the 19 fuel-briquet plants canvassed ; 16 
reported production, 2 were idle, and 1 was reported abandoned. One 
plant reported in 1957 that it was abandoning its operation in 1958 
and was not canvassed. Of the 30 packaged-fuel plants canvassed, 23 
reported 1 1 was idle, and 2 were reported abandoned. Four 
small packaged-fuel plants, former producers, did not reply and were 
assumed to be idle. Two plants that were idle in 1957 reported small 
production in 1958 and one plant that had not previously reported 
produced a small quantity of packaged fuel in 1958. Non- reporting 
plants were assumed to be idle. All production values were based upon 
the value of sales, f. o. b. plants, as reported by producers. 

The average of the 3-year period, 1947-49, was used as a base for 
measuring production and consumption trends, and all quantities were 
reported in short tons. 
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In some instances, statistical data were shown by regions because of 
the small number of companies producing in each state. For fuel 
briquets, the Eastern States are Pennsylvania and West Virginia; 
Central States—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin; Western 
States—Arkansas and Missouri. For packaged fuel, the Eastern 
States are Ohio and Virginia; Central States—Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin; Western States—Minnesota. 


1 NET TONS 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 
FIGURE 1.—Production of fuel briquets in the United States, 1935-58, by regions. 


FUEL BRIQUETS 
CAPACITY 


_ Productive capacity of the fuel-briquet industry decreased slightly 
in 1958 as one plant discontinued operations. Within the past decade, 
capacity has decreased steadily, and this industry at the end of 1958 
was only about two-thirds as large as during the base years. Since 
1948, 20 plants have ceased operating, and annual capacity has de- 
clined from 4.7 million tons to 3 million tons. The rate of operation 
also has declined, but this trend is disappearing, and production in 
terms of capacity was only 11% points lower than in 1957. 

In 1958 only two plants were operating at an annual capacity of 
less than 50,000 tons. 


523970—59———18 
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TABLE 2.—Annual capacity and production of briquetting plants in the 
United States, 1954-58 


Production 
Active | Annual 
plants | capacity 
(net tons) | Net tons Percent 
of capacity 


A SN 25 | 4,161,000 | 1,624, 462 0 
| EE EE 23 | 3,841,000 | 1,629, 542 42.4 
LEE 21 | 3,716,000 | 1,518, 540 9 
J...... A ee 17 | 3,088,000 | 1,104, 781 35. 8 
1958: 
Plants with capacity of— 
Less than 25,000 CA ] T8 
25,000 to less than 100,000 tons. 2. 6 308, 000 123, 542 40.1 
100,000 to less than 200,000 tong 4 450, 000 194, 190 43.2 
200,000 to less than 400,000 ton 3 760, 000 209, 745 27.6 
400,000 or more ton 3| 1,500,000 507, 784 33. 9 
A C ³·ſſ AAA 16 | 3,018,000 | 1,035,261 34.3 
Plants with production of— 
than 5,000 tons 2 (1) (1) (1) 
5,000 to less than 10,000 CIA A ð ]Wü ð ᷣ 
10,000 to less than 25,000 tons 3 296, 000 69, 205 23.4 
25,000 to less than 100,000 tons 8 | 1,222,000 458, 272 37.5 
100,000 or more tons -2-2-2 3 | 1,500,000 507, 784 33.9 
0c P AA AA 16 | 3,018,000 | 1,035, 261 34. 3 


1 Combined with 10,000 to less than 25,000 tons to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 


PRODUCTION 


Output of fuel briquets decreased 6 percent in 1958 as one plant 
ceased operation and 11 of the 16 active plants reported less produc- 
tion than in 1957. Overall production in this industry has declined 
steadily since 1950, and output in 1958 was less than half that of the 
base years, 1947-49. 

Sixteen plants in eight States reported production of briquets, but 
three-fourths of the total output came from Wisconsin and West Vir- 

inia. The six companies in Wisconsin again led in output with 
392,255 net tons of 1 but production decreased 12 percent. 
West Virginia with two companies, ranked second, as output in- 
creased 4 n All briquets produced in Wisconsin originated in 
the Lake Dock areas of northern and eastern Wisconsin. Briquets 
in West Virginia were produced in the southwest mining districts of 
McDowell and Wyoming counties. Other States in order of output 
were Missouri, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana. 

Because briquets are used principally for space heating during the 
winter months, production was seasonal and ranged from 171,623 tons 
in December to 32,159 tons in July. 

Table 3 shows production by regions in 1957-58. Production by 
States cannot be shown because all States except Wisconsin had less 
than three producing companies. 

Raw Fuels.—Seven different types of fuel were used for manufac- 
turing fuel briquets in 1958, but about two-thirds of the total was low- 
volatile bituminous coal. Other fuels in order of quantities consumed 
were petroleum coke, Pennsylvania anthracite, high-volatile bitumi- 
nous coal, semianthracite, other anthracite, and bituminous coke. Of 
the total, 65 percent was low-volatile bituminous coal; 16 percent, 


| 


| 
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TABLE 3.—Production and value of fuel briquets in the United States, 1957—58, 


by regions 
1957 1958 
Region Produc- Produc- 
Active | tion (net Active | tion (net 
p ons) plants | tons) 


k | . ——— — — || Ee AAA: ———— 


4 | 498,841 


4 | 448, 199 
Central States......... 9| 513, 217 9 | 479, 452 
Western States 4 | 143,365 3 | 116, 968 
Total...-.------- 17 |1, 104, 781 16 |1, 035, 261 | 13, 697, 169 13. 23 


TABLE 4.—Production of fuel briquets in the United States in 1958, by months 


Month Net tons Month Net tons Month Net tons 
January.............. 146, 117 || May ------------- 58,870 || September. 87, 44 
February 135,057 || June 61, 449 || October..............- 114, 479 
March 46,123 || July...............-.- 32, 159 || November 96, 331 
l 37,903 || August 47,709 || December 171, 623 


petroleum coke; and 12 percent, Pennsylvania anthracite. Only small 
quantities of other fuels were used. Although less low-volatile bitu- 
minous coal was consumed in 1958, the quantity in relation to total 
fuel was about 3 percent higher than in 1957. Slightly lower per- 
centages of both petroleum coke and Pennsylvania anthracite were 
consumed. 

Bituminous coal was used at 11 plants, 8 of which also used other 
fuels. Seven plants used petroleum coke with other fuels, and six 
plants used Pennsylvania anthracite with other fuels. 'Two plants 
used Pennsylvania anthracite exclusively. Fourteen percent of the 
raw fuels was yard screenings, but the major part consisted of 
screened fine coals from bituminous mines, petroleum coke from re- 
fineries, and Pennsylvania anthracite fines. No plants used yard 
screenings exclusively, but six plants used yard screenings with other 
fuels. Ten plants used only raw fuels other than yard screenings. 

The average value per ton for all raw fuels was 4 percent less than 
in 1957. Average values per ton for low-volatile bituminous coal and 
Pennsylvania anthracite decreased 6 and 7 percent, respectively, but 
for petroleum coke increased 3 percent. The values placed on raw 
fuels, however, are inconclusive, for the quantities of each fuel con- 
sumed in each State were not comparable with the preceding year. 
As in 1957, raw fuels used by plants in the Eastern States region were 
considerably lower in value than those in other regions, because plants 
in the Eastern States are near the source of their raw fuels. In other 
regions particularly Wisconsin, some plants used fuels that were pro- 
duced in other areas and had been transported long distances. 'The 
average value per ton for all raw fuel consumed in 1958 was $7.96. 
This was 4 percent less than the average value per ton in 1957. 

Binders.— Petroleum asphalt was used exclusively as a binder for 
manufacturing fuel briquets in 1958. Other materials may be used 
as binders in briquetting, but asphalt is preferred in the United States 
because of its good cohesive properties, relatively low cost, insolubility 
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TABLE 5.—Raw fuels used in making fuel briquets in the United States in 1958. 


Used 
T ot plats Val 
e of plan alue 
ds Net tons 
Total Average 
Anthracite: 

Pennsylvania. ß ß 8 119, 675 $783, 486 $6. 55 
Other than Pennsylvania 1 (1) (1) (1) 
Sem ianthracite—ꝛwꝛꝛwꝛ ee 3 20, 924 146, 060 6. 98 

Bituminous coal: 
Fele Z sSSsssssusss Os 10 645,039 | 5,149,417 7. 98 
High ennie . u... uU. u... 1 1 l (1) 
Petroleum eege 7 158,000 | 1,573,340 9. 
A E o Ba 1 (1) (1) (1) 
epale AA A d sec ERE 43, 024 204, 840 4. 76 
rr ðùV E E NEN QUOS 216 986, 662 | 7, 857, 143 7. 96 - 


1 Included with **Undistributed” to avoid dislosing individual company figures, 
2 Some plants used more than one type of raw fuel; hence, the number of plants exceeds the total shown. 


in water, and low ash content. Binders generally constitute 6 to 8 
percent of the total raw materials (exclusive of water), and in 1958 
an average of 149 pounds of asphalt was used for each ton of raw fuel. 

The average value per ton for all binder consumed was $28.98, 
including the cost of a small quantity of spray oil used by two plants 
for dust control. Average value for binder was 2 percent greater 
than in 1957 because of slightly higher prices of asphalt in the Eastern 
and Central States regions. The average price of asphalt consumed 
in manufacturing 1 ton of fuel briquets was $2. 


TABLE 6.—Quantity and value of raw materials used in making fuel briquets 
in the United States and quantity and value of sales in 1958, by regions 


Raw materials used 


Fuels Binders ! 
Region 
Value Value 
Net tons Net tons ——— 
Total Average Total Average 
Eastern States 415, 716 $2, 417, 742 $5. 82 30, 534 $974, 920 $31, 93 
Central States 462, 735 | 4, 538, 968 9. 81 34, 791 916, 110 26. 33 
Western States 108, 211 900, 433 8. 32 8, 757 204, 042 23. 30 
eis!!! ⁵³ ouou 986, 662 7, 857, 143 7. 96 74, 082 | 2,095, 072 28. 28. 
Total raw materials Fuel briquets sold 
Region Value Value 
Net tons... Net tons 
Total Average Total Average 
Eastern States... -2000an 446, 250 | $3, 392, 662 $7.60 | 437,978 | $4, 769, 775 $10. 89 
Central States 497,526 | 5,455, 078 10.96 | 480,163 | 7,132,704 14. 85 
Western States 116,968 | 1,104,475 9.44 | 116,968 | 1.794,214 15. 34 
OCG EE 1, 060, 744 | 9,952, 215 9. 38 1, 035, 109 | 13, 696, 693 13. 23 


1 Includes 632 tons of spray oil used by two plants for dustproofing briquets. 
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SHIPMENTS 


Although briquets have a, wide distribution and were consumed m 
33 States and the District of Columbia, briquets were consumed prin- 
cipally within the producing State or in nearby States. This state- 
ment does not ec , however, to West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
which have long shipped most of their production to other States. 
The terms “distribution” and “consumption” are used synonymously 
in this report; assuming that briquets were consumed in States where 
shipments terminated. 

Wisconsin, the leading producer and chief consumer of briquets, 
used 18 percent of the total quantity distributed—largely its own out- 
put—but receiving small quantities from Illinois, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia. Wisconsin consumed nearly half of its 
production and shipped the remainder to seven neighboring States 
and Canada. Minnesota received 43 percent of the Wisconsin out- 
of-State shipments, and North Dakota and South Dakota received 
18 and 15 percent, respectively. 

Michigan ranked second in briquet consumption, followed by 
Missouri, Indiana, and Minnesota. Missouri produced most of its 
supply, but Michigan and Indiana received the greater part of their 
requirements from other States, and Minnesota depended entirely 
upon out-of-State production. 

Because cheaper fuels are readily available in all sections of West 
Virginia, virtually all briquet production was shipped to 15 other 
States and Canada. Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Virginia, the chief 
consumers of briquets manufactured in West Virginia, received 95 
percent, 22 percent, 16 percent, and 12 percent, respectively. Penn- 
sylvania also shipped most of its production, mainly to the Atlantic 
coastal States and Canada. 

Seventy-six percent of the total in 1958 was shipped by rail. The 
type of transportation varies somewhat in different regions, however. 
In the Eastern States region, 98 percent of the briquets was shipped' 
by rail, mostly to distant States. In the Central States region many 
large producers in Wisconsin shipped briquets by rail to other States; 
however, several Central States (Michigan, Missouri, and Indiana) 
consumed most of their production and shipped principally by truck. 

Shipments to foreign countries, only 55,000 tons, were small in 
1958. Export data as shown by the Bureau of Mines (table 7) differ 
slightly from those compiled by the Bureau of the Census (table 9) 
because some briquets that producers reported as shipped to other 
States may eventually have been shipped to other countries by export 
firms in those States. Moreover, the Bureau of Mines included 
briquets made from petroleum products, whereas the Bureau of the 
Census excluded them. 

Shipments of briquets by States of origin could not be shown be- 
cause of the small number of producing companies in most States. 
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TABLE 7.—Destination of shipments of fuel briquets, 1957-58, in net tons 
[Based upon reports from producers showing destination of briquets used or sold] 


Destination 1957 1958 Destination 1957 1958 
Arkansas. -------------------- 1, 163 1,349 || North Carolina. 28, 399 36, 698 
Connecticut 1, 199 1, 128 || North Dakota 30, 606 28, 669 

elaware.._...... ote eee ON BEE ; 63, 186 
District of Columbia 340 546 || Oklahoma 1, 403 
e 150 203 || Pennsylvania — ! 6, 757 7, 063 
ines 8 73, 993 64,989 || Rhode Island 428 208 
Indiana: u eo , 558 102, 274 || South Carolina............... 2, 537 2, 503 
//§öÜͤ%? sign cesses 31, 864 31, 614 || South Dakota 37, 534 33, 887 
Kansas 6, 062 6, 153 || Tennesse 1, 518 1, 352 
Kentucky.................... 4, 135 4,665 || Vermont .-------------------- 929 794 
Milli 8 4, 129 3,207 [Virginia ĩ³ 36, 122 45, 664 
Maryland.................... 5, 301 4, 723 || Washington 1, 181 1, 333 
Massachusetts ----------- 3, 748 3,243 || West Virginia 845 1, 284 
Michigan 127, 462 126, 648 || Wisconsin 206, 652 188, 686 
Minnesota 109, 335 92, 973 — j — 
Missouri 132, 690 125, 640 dx E 1, 033, 835 992, 402 
Nebraska..................... 6, 477 6,393 || Exported....................- 68, 689 42, 707 
New Hampshire 1, 500 996 — _ ——S 
New Jersey 1, 327 936 Grand total............ 1, 102, 525 | 1,035, 109 
New York oooicescenac iNest 4, 331 3, 241 


TABLE 8.—Shipments of fuel briquets in the United States, 1957-58, by methods 
of transportation, in net tons 


1957 1958 
Origin 
Rail Truck 3 Total Rail | Truck? Total 
Eastern States 436, 877 8, 705 445, 672 428, 703 9, 215 437, 978 
Central States 374, 066 | 136, 294 510, 360 | 338,262 | 139, 581 477, 843 
Western States 34, 149 109, 740 143, 889 22, 574 94, 394 116, 968 
Otel ioe Fash aoe 8 845, 092 254, 829 | 3 1, 099, 921 789, 599 243, 190 | 11,032, 789 


1 Includes shipments destined for export as reported by producers directly to the Bureau of Mines. 
2 Includes small quantity shipped by barge. 
3 An additional 2,604 tons was used by 1 producer in 1957 as fuel and 2,320 tons by 1 producer in 1958. 


VALUE AND PRICE 


Briquet prices remained firm during 1958 and average sales values 
were comparable with 1957, although total sales value was somewhat 
lower because of the 6 percent decrease in production. Virtually all 
briquets manufactured in 1958 were sold and the value of production 
and sales was about equal. The value of production is calculated by 
multiplying total production by average receipts per ton, f.o.b. plant, 
of commercial sales. According to producer reports, the average value 
per ton for commercial sales in 1958 was $13.23, a decrease of 1 percent 
from 1957. 

The áverage value per ton for briquets produced in the Eastern 
States was about one-third lower than those produced in other regions, 
owing to the aforementioned use of fuels that originated at or near 
the plants in contrast to the use of large quantities of more costly trans- 
ported fuels in the Central and Western States regions. 

The average value per ton for raw materials used in 1958 was $9.38, 
and the average value per ton for sales, f.o.b. plant, was $13.23. Raw- 
material costs were slightly lower than in 1957 because prices were 
lower for raw fuels in the Eastern and Central States. e cost of 
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binders increased in these regions, raising the average value per ton 
for all binders 2 percent over the 1957 figure. 

Virtually all briquets were sold in bulk, but a small quantity (1,366 
tons) was marketed in bags and cartons. The average sales value, 
f.o.b. plant, of these packaged briquets was $25.50 a ton, compared with 
$13.22 a ton for bulk sales. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade was relatively unimportant in 1958; imports were 
negligible; and only 4 percent of total shipments was exported. Ex- 
ports declined substantially during the past decade, and in 1958 only 
about one-fourth as many briquets were shipped to foreign countries 
as during the base years, 1947-49. 

Canada received 97 percent of the total quantity exported. These 
shipments came chiefly from Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Brazil, 
Mexico, and Guatemala received the remaining 3 percent. 

Only 184 tons of briquets valued at $2,174 was imported entirely 
from Canada. 

Export data (table 9) on fuel briquets were compiled and published 
by the Bureau of the Census, but only briquets made from coal and 
coke were included. 

TECHNOLOGY 


Briquetting — was advanced in 1958 with the issuance of 
several patents on new briquetting processes. A method for making 
briquets, in which coal is heated to its fusing temperature after ad- 
mixture with less than 8 percent of a fluxing agent, is described in & 
United States patent (No. 2,894,090) 1ssued 1n 1958. In this process 
the hot mixture is briquetted by applying pressure while the mixture 
1s fused and at 8 temperature exceeding 250? C. but below the decom- 
position temperature of the fuel used. The fluxing agent may be 
coal tar, coal-tar byproducts, pitch, bitumen, petroleum distillation 
products, or tars an oils recovered from the distillation of wood. 

A British patent (No. — issued in 1958 describes & process 
for briquetting coal, coal and coke, and coal and semicoke mixtures 
without a binder. In this method fine-grained raw fuel is preheated 
to a temperature just below its softening point and then further 
heated rapidly by compression to the temperature region of optimum 
moldability. ‘This process fuses the fine grains of the briqueting 
material into homogeneous, shaped bodies. 

A method for making briquets water- and weather-resistant is out- 
lined in a German patent (No. 929,904). Briquets made from brown 
coal and similar fuels can be weatherproofed by treating the fuel 
before or after briquetting with organic silicon compounds such as. 
alkyl silanes, their halogen derivatives, or hydrolysis products of these 
compounds. Silicones, siloxanes, and silicone oils and resins also 
may be used. , 

riquetting coals without binders was investigated by the Central 
Fuel Research Institute, Jealgora, India. These investigations 


2 Figures on imports and exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Jackson, Division 
of Foreign Activities, Bureau of Mines, from records of the Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 9.—Fuel briquets (coal and coke) exported from the United States, 1956-58, 
by countries of destination and custom districts 


[Bureau of the Census] 


1956 1957 1958 


Net tons Value Net tons Value Net tons Value 


COUNTRY 

North America: 
6Uæi i.. use 107, 122 | $1, 709, 528 86, 242 | $1, 376, 904 53, 311 $867, 662 
Quatemala............. 2 2... |- ----..- jj (PT 50 1, 270 
y ʒrk;wuũ ß ⁰y. 09m. d 8 62 3, 042 
Tos. ⸗ 107,122 | 1,709, 528 86, 242 | 1,376, 904 53, 423 871, 974 

South America: 
Bolivia 222 AT A, AA 
Brazil; ³A Sec 130 AA ccn 1, 538 26, 915 
Total ss uo tau es 130 3,245 222 5, 678 1, 538 26, 915 
Africa: Liberia 200 /// otiose casto 2 Sopa usss E eme 
Grand total..................| 107,452 | 1,716,240 | 86,464 | 1,382,582 | 54,961 | 898,889 

CUSTOMS DISTRICT : 

A/ m]] ayu ys sz 36 360 
BU RO 22. L: SSS EE 34, 219 588, 243 22, 408 395, 409 
Dakota_.. mtu hv ee ea 16, 683 233, 825 10, 463 153, 886 
Duluth and Superior 12, 148 176, 250 9, 738 142, 864 
Gee... ⁵ðVL // cee AA 26 2, 682 
Massachusetts 30 TTT 
Michigan______ 8 (i) (i) 4, 651 52, 762 2, 872 35, 444 
Minnesota. J[uBuͤaaoͤ l... l... eee 50 575 
New Orleans 222 5, 8888 V: 
gt EE 90 o/ s NEIN 
Philadelphia. IL eee 1, 538 26, 915 
St. Lawrence....................... 15, 308 285, 219 7, 350 134, 604 
e .. 1. 203 J IO 
G!!! EH 1, 910 23, 390 480 6, 150 
"Total. AAA 107,452 | 1,716,240 | 86,464 | 1,382,582 | 54,961 898, 889 


1 Data not available. 
2 Estimated from sample data; district data not available. 


showed that the strength of briquets obtained from coals of different 
rank was largely influenced by briquetting pressure, particle size, and 
moisture content; the extent of influence dor each depended upon the 
rank of thecoal? Maximum strength was obtained when briquetting 
at a moisture content corresponding to that of the air-dried moisture 
(40? C. and 60 percent relative humidity), but the strength of the 
briquets decreased with the rank of coal as follows: Medium rank, 
high rank, and low rank. However, strong briquets were obtained 
from coal of all ranks by using minus-72-mesh British Standard 
Specification size coal, compressed at suitable pressures. The term 
*rank" is used to denote carbon content. 


PACKAGED FUEL 
CAPACITY 


Annual productive capacity of the packaged-fuel industry decreased 
6 percent in 1958 as four plants with a total capacity of more than 


3 Iyengar, M. S., Subramanian, T. A., Ghosal, A., and Lahiri, A., Binderless Briquetting 
of Coals: Jour. Inst. of Fuels, vol. 31, No. 206, March 1958, pp. 108-115. 
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10 thousand tons were either idle or abandoned. One of these small 
plants reported production in 1957 but did not reply in 1958 and was 
assumed to be idle. The decrease in capacity was offset slightly, 
however, by 1 new plant and by 3 plants, idle in 1957, that reported 
small production in 1958. This industry declined rapidly during the 

ast decade; capacity at the end of 1958 was less than half that of 
the base years, 1947-49. Packaged-fuel plants are small and the 
rated annual capacity of 17 of the 23 active plants was less than 
5,000 tons. 


TABLE 10.—Annual capacity and production of packaged-fuel plants in the 
United States, 1954—58 


Production 


Active Annual 
plants capacity 
(net tons) 


ee 37 243, 300 
1). ⁰ ³ 31 198, 400 
„ P LLL E a 26 174, 600 
EEN 23 150, 200 
Plants with capacity of— 
Less than 5,000 tons 17 36, 000 
5,000 to less than 10,000 tons 2 
10,000 to less than 15,000 tons 2 |V 1105, 800 
15,000 to less than 25,000 tons........................- 1 ! 
25,000 or more tons ee 2 lll ll lll ll... 1 
Tol] c eta ett AAA 23 141, 800 
Plants with production of— 
Less than 1,000 tons-_--.......-......----.--.-------- 18 43, 800 
1,000 to less than 3,000 tons........................... 2 
3,000 to less than 5,000 tons - 1 1 98. 000 
5,000 to less than 10,000 tons —— 1 ; 
10,000 or more tons ———— 2 1 


1 Combined to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
PRODUCTION 


Packaged-fuel production was 24 percent lower than in 1957, owing 
in part to the smaller number of operating plants; most of the active 
plants operated at lower rates and the production rate for the industry 
was 6.3 points lower than in 1957. Fifteen of the active plants re- 
ported less production in 1958 than in the preceding year. 

Seven States produced packaged fuel in 1958; output decreased in 
all States except Minnesota and Virginia, where there were 2 pro- 
ducers in each State compared with only 1 each in 1957. Michigan 
was the leading producer (45 percent of the total) followed by Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and Wisconsin. These four States produced 93 percent 
of all packaged fuel manufactured in 1958. Like fuel briquets, pack- 
aged fuel is also used for space heating and demand is seasonal. 
Production varied directly with demand because packaged fuel de- 
teriorates when stored; the monthly output ranged from 6,428 tons in 
January to 397 tons in July. 

Raw Fuels.—Except for a small quantity of petroleum coke that was 
used by two producers, low-volatile bituminous coal was the only fuel 
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used for manufacturing packaged fuel in 1958. About one-fourth 
of the raw fuel was yard screenings that had accumulated in coal 
yards; the other three-fourths came from other sources and consisted 
chiefly of coal fines that were screened at mines or accumulated at 
loading and unloading points. Twelve plants used yard screenings 
exclusively; five used only other fuels; and six plants used both yard 
screenings and other fuels. 

The average value per ton for raw fuel was $10.21 compared to 
$10.47 in 1957. Raw fuel was the highest in value per ton in Minne- 
sota and lowest in Virginia. 


TABLE 11.—Production and value of packaged fuel in the United States, 1957-58, 


by States 
1957 1958 
State Produc- Value Produc- Value 
Active | tion (ne.. Active tion (net 
plants | tons) plants | tons) 

Total |Average Total Average 
aas 3 6,998 | $139, 960 | $20.00 3 5,945 | $119,941 | $20.18 
Michigan 5 24,159 | 642, 43 22. 45 5 16, 069 | 369, 438 22. 99 
Goo 8 10 7, 113 132, 101 18. 57 8 5,656 | 112,003 19. 80 
Other States 111. 5 9,017 | 207,764 | 23.04 7 8,099 | 226,734 28. 00 

rr onai 23 47, 287 [1, 022,262 | 21.62 23 35, 769 | 828,116 23. 15 


1 Comprises 2 plants each in Illinois, Minnesota, and Virginia and 1 plant in Wisconsin. 


TABLE 12.—Production of packaged fuel in the United States in 1958, by months 


Binders.— Starch is the preferred binder for packaged fuel and was 
used by 22 of the 23 producing plants in 1958. Although starch has 
‘a relatively high value ($134.40 per ton in 1958), only small quantities 
are required, and in 1958, only 10 pounds of starch (value—$0.67) 
was used for manufacturing each ton of packaged fuel by the plants 
that employed starch as a binder. In comparison, 142 pounds of as- 

halt (value—$2) was used in manufacturing each ton of fuel 
briquets. 

Table 13 lists, by regions, the number of tons and value of binders 
consumed in 1958. The total average value per ton for binders 
($58.38) is considerably lower than the average value of starch binders 
because one plant in the Central States region produced packaged 
fuel, using asphalt as a binding material. This plant, however, used 
‘a much higher percentage of binder than the plants that used starch. 
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SHIPMENTS 


All packaged fuel produced was sold and shipped entirely by truck. 
Shipments were about 3 percent greater than output because one pro- 
ducer shipped a small quantity of packaged fuel that had been pro- 
duced earlier. Normally, packaged fuel is not stocked because it 
deteriorates rapidly unless properly stored indoors. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the shipments were delivered locally. The remainder was 
reported shipped to other than local destinations, but this packaged 
fuel was probably consumed within the producing State or in near T 
States. No packaged fuel has been shipped by rail since 1953. 
small quantity of packaged fuel is sold by vending machines. 


TABLE 13.—Quantity and value of raw materials used in making packaged fuel 
in the United States and quantity and value of sales in 1958, by regions 


Raw materials used 
Fuels Bind 
Region T Ss 
Value Value 
Net tons Net tons |_. nnn 
Total Average Total Average 
Eastern States 6, 593 $58, 862 $8. 93 38 $4, 802 $126. 37 
Central States 28, 304, 506 10. 51 : 53 
Western States (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
Total; E u uns 35, 579 363, 368 10.21 523 30, 535 58. 38 
Total raw materials Packaged fuel sold 
Region 
Net tons Net tons 
Total Average Total Average 
Eastern States 28 6, 631 863, 664 $9. 60 6, 602 5133, 681 $20. 25 
Central States 29, 471 330, 239 11.21 | 30,260 720, 150 23. 80 
Western States (i) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
d Ne EE 36, 102 393, 903 10.91 | 36,862 853, 831 23. 16 


1 Combined with “Central States” to avoid disclosing individual company figures, 


TABLE 14.—Shipments of packaged fuel in the United States, 1954-58, by methods 
of transportation, in net tons 


Shipped by truck 
Year 
Local sales | Other than Total 
local sales 
A A II ³ 78, 464 s 78, 464 
J))!!! ⁵ EE 57, 051 12, 15 69, 210 
)J)! ³Wiü.ſſͥ ⁰yd y ĩðͤ Kb 51, 933 11, 482 63, 415 
ͥ ²˙⅛ànuuuà!.!ü§ĩßĩßu0“ g qe D y AES 89, 739 7, 475 47,214 
SE ³o⁰mÄw!! A A WE 36, 862 (1) 36, 862 


3 Combined with “ Local sales” to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
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VALUE AND PRICE 


The total value, f.o.b. plant, of packaged fue] manufactured in 1958. 
declined 19 percent, chiefly because of the large decrease in produc- 
tion. Average prices, however, were higher than in 1957 and the 
average value per ton for commercial plant sales increased about 7 

rcent. The average value per ton for the raw ingredients was. 

10.91; and the average value per ton for sales of the packaged fuel, 
f.o.b. plant, was $23.16. The average value per ton for both raw 
fuels and binders was 4 percent lower than in 1957. 

The value of packaged fuel was much higher than fuel briquets 
because manufacturing costs are higher and marketing methods are 
different. In 1958 the average sales value per ton, f.o.b. plant, for 

ackaged fuel was $23.16 compared with $13.23 for fuel briquets. 
ost packaged-fuel plants are small, and packaged fuel usually is. 
sold in small quantities directly to the consumer. 

The average sales value, f.o.b. plant, of packaged fuel produced 
in Wisconsin was the highest and in Minnesota, the lowest. These 
values cannot be shown, however, because of the small number of 
producers in these States. 


WORLD REVIEW ° 


Estimated world production of fuel briquets and packaged fuel 
in 1958 was 116.8 million tons, compared with 120.8 million tons in 
1957. This 3-percent decrease from 1957 was due chiefly to declining 
production in France and West Germany. As in other years, pro- 
duction was greatest in Europe where large quantities of low-rank 
coals were converted into briquets. East Germany produced 51 per- 
cent of the world total; West Germany manufactured 21 percent. 
Briquets in both countries were made chiefly from lignite, of which 
each country has extensive reserves. Briquets add greatly to the 
fuel economy in both German countries where briquetting of low- 
rank coals has been practiced on a large scale for many years. 

The Soviet Union and France produced 8 percent and 7 percent, 
respectively, of the world total; 18 other European countries pro- 
duced smaller quantities. Japan and the United States were the only 
non-European nations that produced more than 1 million tons. Japan 
ranked fifth in world production (2 percent of the world total) and 
the United States (1 percent) ranked tenth. 

Briquetting serves a different purpose in the United States than 
in most other countries. In the United States, briquetting is basi- 
cally a salvage process that transforms valuable, but unmarketable, 
fine materials into a product that can be transported and utilized effi- 
ciently, but in other countries, particularly in Europe, the briquetting 
process is primarily a means of using low-rank coals and peat. 


3 Figures on world production compiled by Pearl J. Thompson and Berenice B. Mitchell, 
Division of Foreign Activities, Bureau of Mines. 
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TABLE 15.—World production of fuel briquets and packaged fuel in 1954-58, 
by countries, in thousand net tons“ 


Country 


SO America: 


AAA uy us 

Bulgaria 3; uu uu 8 

Czechoglovakia: 
Büren. unus S... dais 


Germany 


Italy, anthracite..... eet adas 
Netherlands: 
Bituminous coin scsi dial 


"pn RUP RT Ea 


United Kingdom PONENS 
Füge V aa 


Pakistan 2 
A aus 


Africa: 
Mei... 8 
Morocco: Southern Zone 


Oceania: 


1954 1955 1956 

831 654 753 

1,624 1,630 1,519 
77 69 

2, 532 2, 353 2, 337 

5 4 14 

12 8 

1, 519 1, 713 2, 004 

250 255 

173 384 324 

448 327 348 

97 91 11 


51, 698 56, 218 56, 879 


6, 647 7, 621 8, 498 
18, 372 18, 123 18, 691 
538 755 725 
40 47 56 

23 28 28 
1,012 1,076 1, 139 
90 94 86 
745 770 714 
158 202 206 
100 106 112 
285 285 285 
1, 226 1, 303 1, 427 
60 77 71 
110 110 110 
9, 400 9, 400 9, 400 
1, 884 1, 883 1, 990 
228 28 |.-. 
102,300 | 108,300 | 112,100 

37 37 

2, 724 2,905 | 22,980 
46 101 406 

13 13 13 

99 103 75 

50 255 2 55 

2, 969 3, 214 3, 554 
32 26 34 

17 19 19 

8 10 4 

57 55 57 
688 712 692 
14 14 18 
702 726 710 
108,560 | 114,650 | 118,760 


1 Includes briquets made from coal, lignite, and peat and revisions of data published previously. Data 


do not add to totals shown, owing to rounding. 
2 Estimated. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


EAT PRODUCTION in the United States continued to increase 
P in 1958 and established a new record of 327,813 tons valued at 
$3,445,767. This quantity was 4 percent more peat than was 
produced in 1957 and nearly 215 times the average produced in 1947— 
49. Imports also increased and peat available for domestic consump- 
tion was about 6 percent greater than in 1957. 

Seventy-nine commercial peat producers in 21 States reported pro- 
duction in 1958. Michigan led production with about one-third of the 
total followed by Florida and Washington. The combined produc- 
tion of these three States was more than half of the total output. 

Eleven percent of the production was reported as moss peat, 38 
percent as reed-sedge peat, and 51 percent as peat humus. Eighteen 
percent of the total output was raw peat with no preparation other 
than air-drying. The remainder was processed by shredding, pul- 
verizing, and/or kiln-drying. 

Most of the peat consumed in 1958 was used for general soil im- 
provement although small quantities were used in mixed fertilizers 
and potting soils, for earthworm culture, for packing flowers, and for 
inoculating seed. The greater part of the total sales was bulk, but 
nearly one-third was packaged. Domestic peat was widely dis- 
p for consumption in 44 States, the District of Columbia, and 

anada. 

Average unit values for peat were slightly lower than in 1957 as 
the average value per ton for all peat produced dropped from $10.94 
to $10.51. Moss peat was the highest in value per ton; reed-sedge 
peat, second ; and humus, third. "These values are inconclusive, how- 
ever, because the value of any type depends chiefly upon the amount 
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TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the peat industry in the United States, 1947-49 
(average) and 1955-58 


1947-49 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(average) 
Number of operations 45 82 
Production net tons. 131, 782 273, 669 272, 972 316, 217 327, 813 
Value of production $939, 518 | $2,282,865 | $2,319,957 | $3,458,459 | $3, 445, 767 
Average per net ton . 13 $8. 34 $8. 50 $10. 94 $10. 51 
Imporis1. ecce net tons.. 88, 402 229, 310 247, 689 246, 759 ; 
Available for consumption .. do 220, 244 502, 979 520, 661 562, 976 596, 909 
World production...............-- do....| 50,000,000 | 66,090, 000 | 3 59, 010, 000 | 3 69, 260, 000 | 65, 670, 000 
1 Compiled from records of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
2 Production plus imports. 
3 Revised figure. 


of processing and whether it is sold in bulk or packaged. The average 
value per ton for peat sold in bulk was $6.68 compared with $18.96 
per ton for packaged peat. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


No national standards have been developed for the various types of 
peat because the chemical and physical properties of peat are so varied 
and the quantity consumed annually in the United States is relatively 
small. The peat industry is governed by trade-practice rules, how- 
ever, that promote fair competitive practices, which protect both the 
industry and the public. Established by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in 1950, these rules specified: the prevention of unfair or 
deceptive trade practices in marketing; the prohibition of certain 
misrepresentations; and the deceptive use of trade or corporate names. 
They also define the requirements for labeling a product “peat” and 
also state the manner in which the terms “peat moss” and “moss peat” 
may be used. Peat is defined as “any partly decomposed vegetable 
matter, which is accumulated under water or in a water-saturated en- 
vironment through the decomposition of mosses, sedges, reeds, tule, 
trees, or other plants.” A product labeled “peat” must be 75 percent 
(by welght, dry basis) peat, and the remainder must consist of 
normally associated soil materials. Peat labeled “moss peat” must be 
75 percent derived from sphagnum, hypnum, mnium, and/or other 
moss and the remainder normally associated soil substances. The label 
“peat moss” may be used without these qualifications if the require- 
ments for “peat” are fulfilled, and its composition is listed. Under 
this provision, peat formed predominantly from reeds and sedges may 
be labeled “peat moss—reed-sedge.” 

The trade-practice rules also prohibit certain discriminatory prac- 
tices in prices, brokerage and commissions, advertising or promotional 
allowances, and allowances for services and facilities. | 

The Federal Supply Service, General Services Administration, has 
developed specifications to be used by all United States Government 
agencies that purchase peat. Federal Specification Q-P-166c (De- 
cember 17, 1958) divides peat into types and classes and lists the re- 
quirements for each. It also supplies pertinent information on 
sampling, inspection and testing procedures, packaging and marking 
requirements, and other related facts. 
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SCOPE OF REPORT 


Data on the peat industry have been published annually by the 
Bureau of Mines since 1934 when it resumed the survey, which was 
conducted by the Federal Geological Survey from 1908 to 1926. All 
data, except as noted, were based upon voluntary reports supplied 
by producers. 

Complete coverage of the industry was attempted; questionnaires 
were mailed to 143 companies. Mailing lists are kept current by re- 
questing producers to furnish names and addresses of other producers 
in their areas and by checking individual State mineral and com- 
modity production reports. Of the 143 companies canvassed, 79 
reported production at 81 operations; 16 were temporarily idle; 8 
discontinued peat production; and 40 did not reply or stated that 
they were not peat producers. Because of the nature of the peat 
industry in the United States, a few producers probably were not 
canvassed, either because they operated intermittently in recent years 
or started commercial production late in the year and were not on 
the 1958 Bureau of Mines mailing list. 

Peat in this report is classified into 3 general types—moss peat, 
reed-sedge peat, and peat humus. Moss peat consists of the slightly 
or moderately decomposed remains of several species of sphagnum, 
— and/or other mosses and is normally acid in reaction. Reed- 
sedge peat is formed principally from reeds, sedges, and/or other 
swamp or marsh plants and is slightly acid, neutral, or slightly alka- 
line in reaction. Humus is any peat so decomposed that its biolog- 
ical identity is lost. 

Production for the different types is reported as raw peat and proc- 
essed peat. Raw refers to any type that has received no processing 
other than air-drying. Processed peat was subjected to one or more 
of the following processes: (1) Shredding, (2) diri and (3) 
kiln-drying. Although not considered processed peat, 28 percent of 
the total production was cultivated—a preparation method in which 
the surface layer of a deposit 1s turned over at intervals for 1 or 2 
years before excavation begins. Cultivation breaks up the peat and 
makes it more humified by exposing peat under the surface to air. 

Data were collected on the location of operations, size of deposits, 
types of equipment, quantities produced, type of preparation, quan- 
tty and value of bulk and packaged sales, major uses, and destina- 
tion of shipments. The quantities of peat sold according to use in- 
clude only peat produced in the United States. Imported peat is 
classified only “Poultry and Stable grade" and “Fertilizer grade"; 
no information is availible on its ultimate uses. Normally, peat is 
not stocked; however, there is a small difference between the quanti- 
ties produced and sold as some producers excavate peat and allow 
it to cure outdoors until the following year, when it is sold. Peat 
available for consumption is considered equal to production plus im- 
ports as only a very small quantity of peat is exported. All values 
of domestically produced peat are based upon producers selling 
prices at the operation, exclusive of containers. 
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The average of the 3-year period, 1947-49, was used as a base for 
measuring production and consumption trends. All quantities were 
reported in short tons of 2,000 pounds. 


RESERVES 


Field investigations conducted by the Federal Geological Survey 
in 1909 and 1922 determined that peatlands in the United States con- 
tained an estimated 13.8 billion tons of air-dried peat. These de- 
posits remain virtually intact because, since 1922, only 3.7 million tons 
or 0.026 percent of the total has been recovered. o 

The major peat deposits are, roughly, in two general regions, 
the Northern and the Atlantic Coast, but large deposits are found also 
in a narrow belt of land adjoining the Gulf Coast, in California, and 
in the basins of several lakes and rivers in Oregon and Washington. 

Peat occurs in 30 States, but about two-thirds of the total is in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. These States are in the northern region, 
which also includes Michigan, New York, New Jersey, and New 
England, and northern parts of Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania. The largest reserves, 6.8 billion tons, are in Minnesota, 
covering about one-tenth of the total land area of the State. The sec- 
ond largest deposits, approximately 1 million acres capable of yield- 
ing 2.5 billion tons, are in Wisconsin. Eighty percent of the total 
reserves are in the Northern region. In this region peat has generally 
formed in basins that resulted from glacial action; mosses, reeds, 
sedges, and grasses contributed heavily to its formation. 

The Minnesota and Wisconsin deposits occur principally in wooded 
swamps and consist chiefly of a well-decomposed, black underlayer 
of fine-grained peat overlain with a slightly decomposed, fibrous, 
brown layer of built-up peat, mainly sphagnum mosses. Large 
quantities of sphagnum-moss peat are found in the muskeg and 
tamarack swamps of northern Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The northern peninsula of Michigan contains extensive de- 
posits of peat, similar in most respects to those in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. Many smaller peat deposits in the southern peninsula have 
formed largely in swamps and marshes from grasses and sedges. 

Peat deposits in other States of the Northern region excluding New 
England were formed principally in marshes, lakes, and ponds from 
mosses, shrubs, reeds, sedges, and grasses. These peats generally are 
more decomposed than that of Minnesota and Wisconsin. Some 
sphagnum-moss peat is also found in the other northern region States; 
but, in general, sphagnum was not a substantial contributor to peat 
formation in this area. 

Peat deposits occur in all New England States but four-fifths are in 
Maine. These deposits, chiefly the filled-basin type, contain soft, well- 
decomposed peat covered with brown, fibrous, moss peat. In eastern 
Maine extensive areas of sphagnum-moss peat occur. Most deposits of 
this type in the United States have accumulated on top of peat formed 
from other types of vegetation, but these deposits have resulted from a 
gradual buildup of the same plant materials on flat or gently sloping 
surfaces. Peat in these bogs is relatively homogeneous, mostly 
sphagnum mosses, heath shrubs, and associated conifers. 
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TABLE 2.—Known original reserves of peat in the United States, estimated on 
an air-dried basis, by regions and States, in thousand net tons 


Region and State Reserves Region and State Reserves 
Northern region: Atlantic Coast region: 
Minnesota. 6, 835, 000 Virginia and North Carolina 700, 000 
Wisconsin...---------------------- 2, 500, 000 A ME 2, 000, 000 
Michigan... ul; onu sasaqa 1, 000, 000 Other States ½2½½ 2, 000 
AA Su au eee oe 22, 000 * 
Tiniis 2 uu s Geechee tora Ne 10, 000 Total. ⁵ 2, 702, 000 
e u. u u l J u S 13, 000 
«ö; km ETEA 50,000 || Other regions: 
Penpsvlvanig ..------------------ 1, 000 Gulf Coast $6... acsi sacer ee uerus 2, 000 
New rk. 480, 000 Callfornia......... sQ... 72, 000 
New Jersey...-------------------- 15, 000 Oregon and Washington 1, 000 
Mam cue donna aho 8 100, 000 — 
New Hampshire 1, 000 / - A 75, 000 
Vernon 8, 000 = 
Massachusetts_.....--.----------- 12, 000 
Connecticut....................... 2, 000 
Rhode Island. .................... 1, 000 
"Totali cse a cU eee be 11, 050, 000 Total all regions g 13, 827, 000 


1 Geological Survey, Coal Resources of the United States (Progress Report): Circ. 293, Oct. 1, 1953, p. 38. 
2 Includes Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
3 Excludes Florida. 


The Atlantic Coast region includes southern Delaware; the eastern 

arts of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 

eorgia; and all of Florida. Peat in this area has formed largely in 
marshes and swamps from trees, reeds, sedges, and marsh grasses. 
The largest deposits in this region are in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Florida. The Dismal Swamp area contains the largest deposits 
in Virginia and North Carolina; peat is found in almost all parts 
of Florida, which ranks third in total peat reserves. 


PRODUCTION 


Peat production in the United States continued to rise in 1958; nine 
States reported production increases, and 1 additional State produced 
peat. However, production decreased in 11 States and total output 
was only 4 percent greater than in 1957. 

Michigan led with 33 percent of total production, one-third higher 
than in 1957; three plants were added during the year. Washington 
and Florida were second, each providing 11 percent of the total output. 
Production in Washington decreased 12 percent, and came from 11 
plants; one was not active in 1958. Florida's production came from 
the same number of operations (9) as in the pig, ha and was 
only slightly less than in 1957. Peat production in Ohio came from 
eight operations. 

Fifty-one percent of the total production was reported as peat 
humus; 38 percent, reed-sedge peat; and 11 percent, moss peat. 
Eighteen percent was produced as raw peat with no preparation other 
than having been air-dried. Included, however, was a small per- 
centage of cultivated peat, which was sold as excavated from bog 
without further preparation. The remainder was processed peat that 
was prepared by shredding, pulverizing, and/or kiln-drying. Of the 
total processed peat, 95 percent was shredded and 5 percent, kiln-dried. 
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Production methods varied greatly in 1958, but virtually the entire 
quantity was excavated by machinery. Draglines were used for ex- 
cavating by 42 plants while power shovels, bucket loaders, clamshells, 
dredges, and backhoes were employed at the remaining plants. Bull- 
dozers were used at 32 operations. The most popular type of equip- 
ment (excluding trucks) was the front-end loader, which was used at 
53 operations. This all-purpose machine can be used for excavating 
as well as loading. Hammermills and various types of shredding ma- 
chines were ied by 72 operators for producing shredded peat. One 
E open a hydraulic baler for compressing hand-cut moss peat 
into bales. 


THOUSAND NET TONS 
600 


Lé 
1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 


FIGURE 1.—Production, imports, and available supply of peat in the United States, 
1940-58. 
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TABLE 3.—Peat produced in the United States, 1957-58, by States 


1957 1958 
State 
Number Number 
of oper- | Net tons Value of oper- | Net tons Value 
ations ations 

California: uu. L u. Lu u. sss 5 35, 916 $424, 362 5 28, 617 $373, 743 
Cólorad E 2 3, 559 1) 3 7,1 40, 600 
ug . ..-.. I... 3 2, 004 11, 268 4 1, 764 11, 255 
äu EE 9 37, 84 194, 937 9 36, 438 165, 123 
„ E 3 4. 690 44, 496 2 4, 491 6 
AA A asus 1 (1) (1) 1 (1) (1 
meet 2522855 € 4 11, 480 106, 321 4 11, 588 72, 495 
ie! 8 8 13, 805 129, 750 5 12, 106 144, 974 
IOWH. u aa 2 1 (1) 3 (1) 6 
E AAA A 2 3,770 175, 173 1 (1) (i 
Massachusetts... seen 1 (1) 1 1, 014 (1) 
Michigan 5 80,271 | 1,406, 195 8 107,342 | 1, 683, 980 
Minnesota...-.-..---.------.----- 1 1, 300 (1) 2 (1) 0 
New Hampshire 1 85 (1) 1 100 1) 
New Jersey 2 ( 6 3 18. 397 184, 857 
New or 1 1 (1 8 13, 606 116, 836 
ÄR E 8 5, 478 102, 074 8 5, 103, 593 
Pennsylvania 5 26, O86 235, 752 5 23, 623 202, 718 
ain ⁰yfßd E 1 ; (1) 
Washington 12 39, 364 183, 274 11 34, 642 115, 941 
Wisconsin 1 400 (1) 1 (1) (1) 
Undistrip uten... .. |... -- 49, 565 474, 857 |.....-...- 16, 417 229, 662 

Totaal... 76 316, 217 3, 458, 459 81 327, 813 3, 445, 767 


1 Included with ““Undistributed” to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 


TABLE 4.—Peat produced in the United States in 1958, by kinds, in net tons 


Total Raw ! Processed Type o process- 
g 
Kind 
Value 
Quan- Quan- Value IShredded| Kiln- 
tity tity dried 
Total | Average 
Moss 36,989 | $521,970 | $14.11 8, 997 | $124, 328 $397,642 | 23,416 | 24,973 
Reed-sedge....| 124, 697 | 1, 758, 657 14.10 14, 365 101, 221 1, 657, 436 | 110, 332 |........ 
Humus 166, 127 1, 165, 140 7.01 36, 743 | 190, 496 974, 644 | 121, 454 7, 930 
Total 327,813 | 3, 445, 767 10.51 | 60,105 | 416, 045 


3, 029, 722 | 255,202 | 12, 903 


1 Includes 10,905 tons of cultivated peat that was not processed; does not include 65,977 tons of cultivated 
peat that was further processed. 
2 Includes 397 tons of shredded peat, further processed by kiln-drying. 


CONSUMPTION, USES, AND SHIPMENTS 


As production and imports of peat were in record quantities and 
exports were negligible, more peat was available for consumption in 
the United States in 1958 than in any previous year. Both production 
and imports have increased steadily during the past decade and -the 
quantity of peat available in 1958 was more than 21% times greater 
than in 1947-49. 

Peat was distributed in 44 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Canada in 1958. About two-thirds of the total was sold in bulk and . 
consumed chiefly within the producing State. Packaged sales were 24 
percent higher than in 1957 and nearly three times greater than in 1955, 
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the first year that these data were collected. Before 1955 virtually all 
peat was sold in bulk; no materials for economically packaging air- 
dried peat without deterioration were available, but development of 
synthetic films (notably polyethylene), has provided inexpensive 
materials for this purpose. Domestic peat is now nationally dis- 
tributed. Most packaged peat is shi s in 25-, 50-, and 100-pound 
polyethylene-lined bags. 

Peat was employed for various purposes, but 90 percent was sold 
for general soil improvement, of which 29 percent was packaged. 
Although data are not available on the specific end uses for this peat, 
the major part was used for constructing lawns and golf-course greens, 
improving garden soils, and mulching evergreens and shrubs. Green- 
house and nursery owners used peat to germinate seeds, start cuttings, 
and mulch soils. . 

Five percent of the peat was mixed with sand or loam and sold in 
small packages for potting soils, principally in retail stores. Only 21 
percent was reported as sold in bulk, but virtually the entire quantity 
was packaged, as firms bought the bulk peat for mixing and packaging. 

The remainder of the peat sold in 1958 was used for various other 
purposes. Five producers sold 3,825 tons for packing flowers and three 
producers sold 209 tons as an earthworm-culture medium. The re- 
mainder was used in mixed fertilizers, as seed inoculants, and for 
mushroom and tobacco-seed beds. 

In other years substantial quantities of peat were kiln-dried and 
added to mixed fertilizers to EEN stickiness and caking. This prac- 
tice now has been virtually discontinued because a process known as 
pelletizing eliminates the need for a conditioning agent in fertilizers. 
Virtually all kiln-dried peat sold in 1958 was used for seed inoculant. 

Florida was the leading consumer of peat in 1958, followed closely 
by Washington and Michigan. These three States consumed nearly 
one-third of all peat sold. Florida and Washington consumed virtu- 
ally all the peat they produced. Michigan, however, supplied not only 
her own needs but also shipped peat to 40 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada. Six States consumed their entire production, 
which was small; all but one received peat from other States. Peat 
produced in Indiana had a relatively wide distribution and was 
shipped to 10 other States and the District of Columbia. 

Thirty-one percent of the peat distributed in 1958 was packaged. 
As shown in table 7, packaged sales increased substantially ee 
and California, and five additional States reported sales of packaged 

eat in 1958. Michigan led with 75 percent of packaged sales, followed 
oy i with 15 percent. The remainder was sold by 12 other 
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TABLE 5.—Peat sold in the United States in 1958, by uses 


In bulk In packages Total 
Use Value Value Value 

Net Net Net 

tons tons tons 
Total Aver- Total Aver- Total Aver 

age age age 
Soil improvement. . 202, 110 |$1, 331, 989 | $6. 59 | 80, d $1, 545, 880 |$19. 14 | 282, 872 |$2, 877, 869 810. 17 
Potting soils 8, 400 22,425 | 6.60 12, 64 206, 980 | 16.36 | 16, 049 229, 405 | 14.29 
Packing flowers. ], 663 18,617 | 11.19 | 2, 105 39, 911 | 18. 46 3, 825 58, 528 | 15. 30 
Earthworm-culture 

medium 1043 | A EN, EE 1, 4.99 
Otber1.............. 10, 703 82. 208 | 7.68 386 27,020 | 70.00 | 11,089 109,228 | 9.85 
Total 218, 085 | 1, 456, 282 | 6.68 | 95,959 1, 819, 791 | 18.96 314, 044 | 3,276,073 | 10, 43 


1 Includes peat used in mixed fertilizers, as seed inoculant, and for mushroom and tobacco-seed beds. 


TABLE 6.—Peat sold in the United States in 1958, by kinds, in net tons 


In bulk In packages 
Kind Value Value 
00 ee pee 
Total Aver- Total Aver- 
age age 
Moss 19,353 | $171,575 | $8.87 | 12,189 | $234,685 819. 25 
Reed-sedge. ........ 70, 142 560, 632 | 7.99 | 48 561 | 1,130, 178 | 23.27 
Humus............. 128, 590 724,075 | 5.63 | 35.209 454, 933 | 12. 92 


Total. 218, 085 | 1,456,282 | 6.68 | 95,959 | 1,819,791 | 18.96 314, 044 | 3, 276, 073 | 10, 43 
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TABLE 7.—Peat sold in the United States, 1957-58, by States 


1957 
State Total 
Value Net tons Value 

California..................... $101, 765 33, 011 $302, 765 
Colorado...................... (1) 9, 550 (1) 
Connecticut. . . . 2, 11, 

ride] 37. 869 195. 087 
A Q: 4, 690 44, 496 
e e WEE (1) (1) 
e ------- -2 9, 909 76, 766 
(de 1 2. To u uu cusses 14, 018 107, 406 
true (1) 0 
õÜ˙Ü¹l AA IP (1) 0 
Massachusetts 600 1 
Michigan 80, 271 1, 406, 195 
Minnesota 1, 300 1) 
New Hampshire 85 l 
New Jersey 8 i 
New York...............---..- 1) 1 
r E E EE E A 5, 478 102, 074 
Pennsylvania 26, 086 235, 752 
air /ꝙæꝶ d y aeaieo 
Washington 37, 864 144, 274 
Wisconsin .. 400 (1) (1) 
Undistributed................ 461, 457 188, 573 53, 335 650, 030 

lr ( 1, 634, 899 1, 731, 303 310, 479 3, 366, 202 


State In packages 
Net tons Value 
California 14, 315 3227, 045 
Colorado 7, 143 40,000 |............]...........- 
Connecticut 150 3, 000 
r  —— O ¿E AAA catenin . . 
Ger. 8 634 (1) 
A „ PAS ku us ua 
UI TEE 771 15, 425 
Indiana 2... l. ee cued 1, 532 30, 
A %%% PRA e 
Mai 8 (1) (1) 
Massachusetts 1014 (d-) 
Michigan 71, 545 | 1,355,887 
Minnesota (1) 
New Hampshire 1000 (9  |............]|.........-.. 
New Jersey. 916 18, 736 
New Vork 400 12, 000 
/ ana 1, 386 62, 020 
Pennsylvania................. 2, 026 37, 536 
South Carolina 1, 678 (1) 
Washington 3, 642 112, 0414 
Wisconsin 2- (1 (1) 
Undistributed...............- 57, 494 
Pier 218,085 | 1, 456, 282 95,959 | 1,819. 791 


1 Included with Undistributed”’ to avoid disclosing individual company figures. 
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TABLE 8.—Destination of peat shipments, 1957—58, in net tons 
[Based upon reports from pro ducers showing destination of peat used or sold] 


State 1957 1958 State 1957 1958 
Mal! 8 110 141 || New Hampshire 383 169 
ATIZOND A AA 608 1,237 || New Jersey 13, 749 | 17,093 
e -MMMM 40 217 || New Medien... 415 1, 022 
California 32,645 | 23,426 || New Vork 20, 528] 29, 084 
Colorado. oa cs uuu usus SS 2, 130 5,239 || North Carolina 1, 205 2, 548 
Connecticut............. LLL... ; 2, 737 orth i A, 8 
Delaware AAA 475 635 A au DE 18,179 | 17,130 
District of Columbia 2,193 | 2.134 || Oklahoma - 

/r A ce datus 38,078 | 35.776 | A DEE 200 
A 2, 071 2, 299 | Pennsylvania 36,683 34,073 
Ih 8 248 1,000 || Rhode Island 670 
If!!! A 9, 15, 578 || South Carolina.................- 943 4,073 
Ilias 11, 482 9 || South Dakota.................-- 76 8 PA 

f A AA 24, 376 6,079 || Tennessee 8 1, 501 
KBISBS cocoa 88 353 7 777. seca A eases 1, 907 i 
Enn, .... cee 1, 907 „ -M 119 142 
Louisiana 41 6l. || Virginia 8 1, 732 2, 458 

II. 8 322 5 || Washington . 38,050 | 33, 784 
Maryland 3, 215 8,379 || West Virginia. .................. 292 9 
Massachusetts 4, 332 5,040 || Wisconsin 439 7, 321 
Michigan....................... 32,075 | 31,049 || Wyoming 93 
Minnesota 1, 300 1, 039 
Missouri... t... 1, 712 1, 899 o A RESEEEScns 310, 260 | 313, 926 
Montana 3 9 Exported  . . 2 219 118 
wel KEE 100 151 — — 

A AAA 756 1, 271 Grand total!! 310, 479 | 314, 044 


VALUE AND PRICE 


The total value of all peat produced in the United States in 1958 
was $3,445,767. Output increased 4 percent, but the total value of 
production was slightly less than in 1957 because of lower unit values 
for both bulk and packaged sales. 

Table 4 shows the quantity and value of peat production, raw and 
processed. Moss peat had the highest average value per ton of total 
production, reed-sedge was second, and humus was third. The values 
assigned to any peat, however, are directly influenced by the amount 
of processing the peat has undergone, and whether it is sold in bulk 
or ze y Processed peat of all types averaged substantially 
higher in value por ton than raw peat of the same type, and packaged 
peat was more than double the average value of the same types of peat 
sold in bulk. 

The value per ton for all peat sold in 1958 averaged $10.43. Sixty- 
nine percent of the total sales were in bulk at an average value of $6.68 
and the remainder was sold packaged at an average value per ton of 
$18.96. The average values per ton for both bulk and packaged sales, 
however, were lower than in 1957. Retail prices for peat were some- 
what lower than in 1957; domestic peat could be purchased in the 
Washington, D.C., area in 1958 for less than $2.00 per 100-pound bag. 

The total value of imported peat increased slightly, but the average 
value per ton decreased 2 percent because considerably more Fertilizer- 
grade peat, which has a lower unit value, was imported. The average 
value per ton for all peat imported in 1958 was $44.72. This value 
was more than four times the average for domestic peat, but the 
values are not comparable, chiefly because of differences in marketing 
levels at which the values were assigned. Whereas values on domestic 
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peat are reported f. o. b. p ont (primary producing level), values on 
imported peat are established at the port of embarkation and are 
equivalent to prices paid by importers, less transportation and miscel- 
laneous other charges. Also, most imported peat is packaged or sold 
in bales, but most domestic peat is sold m bulk. Actually, retail prices 
on foreign and domestic peats of comparable quality are competitive. 


TABLE 9.—Average value per ton of peat produced, by kinds, and sold, by uses, 
1947-49 (average) and 1954-58 


Average value per ton produced Average TR per ton 
80 


Humus Soil im- Other uses 
sedge provement 


AAA —— — —— — ——— a A NE 


1947-49 (average).........................-. $12. 20 $7. 64 $6. 86 $6. 33 $9. 15 
Jö A IN 10. 22 13. 38 7.23 8. 69 12. 24 
A A 7. 98 11. 66 6. 33 8. 05 9. 94 
19000 AAA m; y 8 12. 55 11. 32 5. 46 8. 32 9. 67 
Ik ³⅛ ö IN 12. 49 14. 07 5. 97 10. 70 12. 26 
33. ͥ A Ë Scodeecee 14. 11 14. 10 7. 01 10. 17 12. 76 


1 Includes value of “‘ Other types” of peat. 


FOREIGN TRADE * 


Peat imports increased 9 percent over 1957 and were more than 
three times greater than average imports for the 1947-49 period. 
Canada was the principal source of peat imports into the United 
States and supplied 55 percent of the total. The remainder was im- 

orted from Europe, except for very small quantities that came from 
exico and Japan. 

West Germany supplied 83 percent of the peat shipped to the 
United States from Europe; Netherlands and Denmark furnished 7 
and 5 percent, respectively. Smaller quantities came from 6 other 
European countries. Imports from Europe decreased 6 percent from 
1957, chiefly because of smaller shipments from West Germany. 
Imports from Canada, however, increased 25 percent. 

11 imported peat was of the “moss peat" type and was classified 
by the Bureau of the Census into two grades: “Poultry and Stable” 
and “Fertilizer.” Ninety-six percent of the imported peat was Ferti- 
lizer grade and entered the United States duty free. A duty of $0.25 
per long ton was levied on all imported peat classified as Poultry 
and Stable grade. 

The greater part of Canada’s peat production was exported to the 
United States as Fertilizer-grade peat. Most Canadian peat is 
pressed into bales, covered with burlap, and bound with wooden slats 
and wire. These bales generally measure 12 cubic feet and weigh 
from 100 to 150 pounds. Some peat is also packaged in heavy fiber- 
board containers that hold approximately 100 pounds. Canadian 
peat is generally produced in three grades: (1) Coarse, for use as 
stable litter, (2) medium, for poultry and small animal litter, and 


1 Figures on imports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Jackson, Division of Foreign 
se iy Mis Bureau of Mines, from records of the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 
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(3) fine, for soil conditioning, packing, and insulation. The greater 
art of the peat imported from Canada was produced in British 
olumbia and entered the United States through the Washington 

customs district. 

Peat imported from Germany usually is doin. gr in burlap- 
covered bales and is similar in quality to that shipped from Canada. 
Ninety-six percent of the imports from Germany in 1958 was Ferti- 
lizer grade, and most of this peat entered the United States through 
the Maryland, New York, and Philadelphia customs districts. 


TABLE 10.—Peat moss imported for consumption in the United States, 1956-58, 
by kinds and by countries 
[Bureau of the Census] 


Poultry and Stable Fertilizer grade Total 
grade 
Country AA AZ 
Net tons| Value Net tons Value Net tons| Value 
1956 
North America: 
anada. .... .. 7, 334 $513, 525 | 111,761 | $5, 576, 429 | 119,095 | $6, 089, 954 
Mees csEEOCNC 136 11. 951212. AA 136 11, 961 
TT 7, 470 525, 476 111,761 | 5,576,429 | 119, 231 6, 101, 905 
Europe a 
Denne ⁵ðᷣ 8 2, 426 97, 184 2, 426 97, 184 
F ²⁰²i.. ⁰⁰ydt y 93 3, 99 9 93, 995 
Germany, West 6, 167 203,821 | 111,844 | 3,798,795 | 118,011 4, 002, 616 
Netherlands 226 9, 923 5, 476 209, 041 5, 702 218. 964 
Poland and Danzig 4 . .. .... 530 14, 504 530 14, 504 
aer ³ð K 8 414 18, 889 1, 109 60, 473 1, 523 79, 362 
United Kingdom. ..............|.......... |. ..--....... 155 4, 155 4, 023 
T oa uy suu 6, 807 232,633 | 121,633 | 4,188,015 | 128, 440 4, 420, 648 
Asia: Japan 2... 18 T, 88D. A 8 18 7, 886 
Grand total. 14, 295 1 765,995 | 233,394 | 19, 764,444 | 247,689 | ! 10, 530, 439 
E s é. .. nn a A 
1957 

North America; | 
Canada... ee 6, 060 432,749 | 111,927 | 6,242, 104 | 117,987 6, 674, 853 
e 4 :008. A A 2, 069 
Total AAA Ë sys uuu S 6, 100 434,818 | 111,027 | 6,242,104 | 118, 027 6, 676, 922 
Europe: * 4 
Belgium-Luxembourg. .........|.--.......|..-........- 60 1, 056 60 1, 956 
Czechoslovakia... .. (E, . .. 43 1,120 43 1, 120 
r S O A 5, 120 239, 277 5, 120 239, 277 
ee ß A A d 8, 420 74 3, 420 
n e AA AA 327 19, 843 327 19, 843 
Germany, West 4, 227 149,912 | 107,322 | 3,752,578 | 111,540 3, 002, 488 
EANO e AAA 8 1, 007 38. 763 ; 88, 763 
Netherlands 62 2, 538 7, 054 263, 472 7, 116 266, 010 
Poland and Danzig.............|..........|............ 1, 869 , 500 1, 869 60, 500 
SA O AA A EE 644 36, 746 644 36, 746 
United Kingdom 4 ----......- 865 88, 526 865 38, 526 
J EN 4, 289 152, 450 | 124,385 | 4,456, 199 | 128, 674 4, 608, 649 
Asis: Japan. conosca isc cola VVV 1, 918 1, 918 
Grand total - 10, 389 1587, 268 | 236, 370 110, 700, 221 | 246, 759 | ! 11, 287, 489 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.—Peat moss imported for consumption in the United States, 1956-58, 
by kinds and by countries—Continued 


Poultry and Stable Fertilizer grade Total 
grade 
Country e ——— s 
Net tons Value Net tons Value Net tons Value 
1958 
North America: 
anda .. .. ee 6, 220 141,651 | $7, 209, 825 147, 871 $7, 670, 422 
Mexico. EE r su ees 9 255 
Total o us 6, 229 141,651 | 7,209,825 | 147,880 7, 670, 677 
Europe: 
Belgium- Luxembourg 30 1, 500 1, 500 
ll! 8 5, 897 274, 897 5, 897 274, 897 
Germany, West 3, 828 96,332 | 3,308,009 | 100, 160 3, 439, 272 
A O A eens Saa 1, 334 46, 270 1, 334 46, 270 
Netherlands 196 8, 447 346, 584 8. 643 354, 135 
Poland and Danzig 3, 416 134, 368 3, 416 134, 368 
/ o d 54 2, 400 54 2, 400 
P ↄ²“uè...... 8 492 32, 559 492 32, 559 
United Kingdom 12 1, 048 66, 459 1, 060 66, 875 
T'ot8l:e ss cnt dina 4, 036 117,050 | 4,213,046 | 121,086 4, 352, 276 
Asia: pe... 123 10, 272 130 11, 720 
Grand total. 10, 272 258, 824 | 11,433, 143 | 269,096 | 12, 034, 673 


1 Data known to be not comparable with 1958. 


TABLE 11.—Peat moss imported for consumption in the United States in 1958, by 
kinds and by customs districts 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Poultry and Stable Fertilizer grade Total 
grade 
Customs district .. E E AEE A, 
Net tons Value Net tons Value Net tons Value 
CTT o. u cu S u 91 $3, 270 16, 294 $659, 527 16, 385 $662, 797 
Connecticüt 2 u. 8 33 1, 185 33 1, 185 

e see sce 2, 754 221, 285 9, 894 467, 296 12, 648 688, 581 

Duluth and Superior 133 7, 420 1, 745 70, 68 1, 878 78, 104 
CCF 52 4, 109 188 5, 694 9, 803 
Florida... 88 2, 784 6, 427 220, 571 6, 515 223, 355 
Galveston- e 28 1, 559 3, 399 78, 200 3, 427 79, 759 
Georgia 28 912 1, 609 47, 798 1, 637 48, 710 
Hawaii 7 1, 448 5 259 12 1, 707 
(E ate 7 127 96 3, 381 103 3, 508 
Los Angeles. — k 4, 683 155, 058 4, 683 155, 058 
Maine and New Hampshire 29 1,050 2, 229 111, 201 2, 258 112, 251 
Maryland ................... 517 15, 858 11, 182 431, 110 11, 699 446, 968 
Massachusetts 12 372 7, 001 221, 625 7, 013 221, 997 
i bas 802 35, 824 18, 194 793, 125 18, 996 828, 949 
Meble 53 1, 604 4, 281 126, 641 4, 334 128, 245 
New Orleans................-.- 1, 670 57, 621 8, 602 291, 217 10, 272 348, 838 
New vork 32, 195 43, 539 1, 767, 670 44, 439 1, 799, 865 
North Carolina 4 5 4 , 699 94 : 

d 40) A AA 370 10, 657 370 10, 657 
Philadelphia... — 389 13, 973 15, 856 497, 411 16, 245 511, 384 
Puerto Rico 3, 328 4, 8, 273 
Ä? e ITS sec EA S 70 2, 085 2, 085 
St. Lawrence 86 3, 407 7, 325 336, 799 7,411 340, 206 
F 5226 nee soe dd EA AA 22 1, 240 22 1, 240 
San Franceisco................- 17 531 1, 199 44, 329 1, 216 44, 860 
South Carolina 1, 164 39, 763 1, 164 39, 763 
Vermont 186 6, 381 12, 268 462, 416 12, 454 468. 797 
Vireni ae cs 279 8, 376 5, 549 190, 267 5, 828 198, 643 
Washington 2, 087 177, 851 74, 588 | 4,343, 290 76, 675 4, 521, 141 


— ——— — | — —— —— — Ü EE q z roo CLD 


rr E E T 10, 272 601, 530 258, 824 | 11, 433, 143 269,096 | 12, 034, 673 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Most of the research work on peat in 1958 was conducted in Euro- 
pean countries, where for many years peat has been used as a source 
of energy. The U.S.S.R. in particular, devoting much effort to de- 
veloping its peat resources, has established several large stations 
for basic research and experimental development work on peat. 
Soviet publication ? described a two-zone peat gas generator that was 
developed to burn high-ash, high-moisture peat in electric-power sta- 
tions. The fact that peat needs little processing when burned in such 
generators may be of considerable significance to the Soviet peat 1n- 
dustry, which annually supplies an estimated 45 million tons of peat 
for electric power generation. 

A method for manufacturing good quality charcoal from peat was 
described š by N. F. Ermolenko and Z. A. Krivchik of the U.S.S.R. 
In this process low-temperature peat coke was activated with steam 
at 800° C. and washed in a 4 normal solution of nitric acid. The 
activity of the charcoal obtained, as determined by its absorption of 
iodine and methylene blue, approximated that of birch charcoal, and 
it was recommended for clarifying industrial solutions, particularly 
lactic acid. 

A method for determining the susceptibility of peats to ignite 
spontaneously was described in a Russian trade journal.“ S. N. 
Ostanin determined that the rate of decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide, when reacted with different peats, could be used to assess 
their liability to spontaneous combustion. 

Canada has attempted to develop new uses for its vast peat re- 
sources and in 1957 K. O. P. Fischer developed a process (Canadian 
patent 548,897) for producing coke of metallurgical quality from peat 
and finely divided carbonaceous material such as brown coal, bitu- 
minous coke, or petroleum coke. Such mixtures are carbonized in a 
vertical retort at 1,200° for 16 hours; the yield of coke and other 
products was described as similar to that obtained from high-tempera- 
ture carbonization. 

In the United States, research work on peat was being conducted 
at the University of Minnesota under the sponsorship of the Iron 
Range Resources and Rehabilitation Commission, an agency of the 
State of Minnesota. In 1954 a project was established to develop 
basic knowledge of the vast peat resources in Minnesota and their 
potential economic use. These investigations are concerned with 
the use of peat as an agricultural product and as a chemical raw 
material. Several papers on various aspects of the work have been 
published by project personnel. 


3 Yampol'skii, M. G., Two-Zone Peat Gas Generator, Moscow: Gostoptekhizdat, 1957, 
Gasification of Solid Fuel, pp. 351-357 ; Fuel Abs. 3988, May 1958. 
$ Ermolenko, N. F., and Krivchik, Z. A., Structure and GE Activity of Peat 
Charcoal: Sborn. Nauch. Rabot Inst. Khim. Akad, Nauk, Belorussk, S.S.R. (Pap. Inst. Chem. 
Acad. Sci. White Russ. S.S.R., 1956, 5(1), pp. 204-212; Fuel Abs. May 1958, item 3952. 
tOstanin, S. N., Reaction of Peat With Hydrogen Peroxide: Torf. Prom. (Peat, Ind., 
Moscow), 1957, vol. 34, (6), pp. 25-28; Fuel Abs., February 1958, item 1190. 
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WORLD REVIEW * 


The total world production of peat in 1958 was estimated at 66 
million tons; 99 percent came from Europe. The remaining 1 per- 
cent was produced in Japan, Korea, Canada, and the United States. 

The U.S.S.R. produced 89 percent of the total, followed by Ireland 
and West Germany with 4 and 2 percent, respectively. Eleven other 
European countries produced peat, but their production was rela- 
tively small when compared with the world total. 

The highly mechanized peat industry of the Soviet Union pro- 
duced 58.2 million tons in 1958. Soviet peat reserves are very large 
(estimated at 160 billion tons of air-dried peat, equal to about 60 per- 
cent of the world total) and in certain areas, peat has long been used 
as a source of energy particularly for generating electric power. 
For more than 30 years peat has been used in power stations in the 
U.S.S.R. and 30 peat-fired stations operated in 1956 producing 11 
billion kilowatt hours of electricity or about 6 percent of the total 
electric power generated in the Soviet Union. It was reported in 
1958 that one large station was generating electricity at the rate of 
1 kilowatt hour for each 314 pounds (50 percent moisture) of peat. 
Peat is also used as fuel by many other industries and large quanti- 
ties are consumed as domestic fuel, chiefly in the form of briquets. 
Although no data are available on quantities, considerable peat also 
is consumed for soil conditioning, stable litter, and certain industrial 
processes such as manufacturing wallboard. 

Ireland ranked second in peat production with 2.5 million tons. 
Ireland has long used its peat resources because of shortages of other 
fuels, and peat has been the traditional fuel of the Irish people. In 
recent years peat has been used extensively for generating electric 
power and 7 peat-fired power stations are now in operation or under 
construction. In 1957 about 30 percent of the total electric power out- 
p was generated from peat and three stations operated at a com- 

ined productive capacity of nearly 300 million kilowatt hours. Large 
quantities of peat were also consumed in Ireland for domestic heating, 
and a small quantity was used in agriculture. 

West Germany produced 1.5 million tons of peat in 1958 of which 
44 percent was for fuel purposes and 56 percent for agricultural uses. 
Germany used some peat for generating electric power in 1958 and 
substantial quantities were also consumed for domestic heating. More 
than 800,000 tons of less-humified moss peat was produced for agri- 
cultural purposes, of which 18 percent was exported to the United 
States. As in most other European countries, the German peat in- 
dustry is mechanized, and specialized equipment is used for excavat- 
ing, windrowing, and loading. 

Denmark, Poland, East Germany, and the Netherlands also pro- 
duced substantial quantities of peat, but their combined output was 
only 3 percent of the total because of the tremendous quantity pro- 
duced in the U.S.S.R. The United States produced 0.5 percent of all 
peat in 1958 and ranked eighth in world production. 


s Figures on world production compiled by Pearl J. Thompson, Division of Foreign 
Activities, Bureau of Mines. | 
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TABLE 12.— World production of peat, 1954-58, by countries, in thousand 


PEAT 
net tons? 
Country 1954 
Austria; eM)!!! . ... 55 
Canada, agricultural use 22 90 
2 7 Jͤ 8 601 
Agricultural use 19 
RUüOL.. cocos c EE 165 
France: 
Agricultural use 47 
lr Dez A cul o ird 4 
Germany 
/r... AA 550 
West 
Agricultural use. 480 
T 181; in ⁵ A 1, 041 
ds Eo" 60 
Ireland: 
Agricultural use. 9 
PUG AA A Seded 3, 025 
Israel, agricultural use 29 
nfl dine Pp 65 
Korea, Republic of 2 275 
Netherlands 3.............................. 500 
Norway 
Agricultural use....................... 23 
AA 8 261 
PONG WEE 2 660 
Sweden: 
Agricultural use. 71 
UG) co ice K.. ĩͤ ß c ue 231 
U SS R. ð . sete ee 49, 700 
United States, agricultural use............. 
World total 2 5 58, 200 


1957 1958 
45 45 
138 147 
809 424 
219 8 
208 150 
345 345 
36 16 
550 550 
780 819 
808 648 
65 65 
11 10 
8, 945 2, bats 
80 80 
269 3275 
500 500 
28 3 33 
3 260 64 
400 3 400 
3 80 3 80 
2 275 3 275 
3 59, 600 3 58, 200 
316 328 
69, 260 65, 670 


1 Includes revisions of data published previously. 


2 Estimated. 


3 In addition, Canada produced a negligible quantity of peat fuel. 


4 Iceland, Italy, and Spain produced a negligible quantity of peat fuel. 


Data do not add to totals shown because of rounding. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


ARBON-BLACK production in 1958 decreased 12 percent in 

C Texas, 6 percent in Louisiana, and 2 percent in other States, 

resulting in an overall decline of 9 percent for the year. Furnace 

black comprised 80 percent of the total output in 1958, the same 
proportion as in 1957. 

Domestic sales and exports decreased 6 percent and 4 percent, 
respectively, resulting in an overall decline of 5.6 percent in total 
sales. Sales to the rubber industry, which purchased 95 percent of 
the domestic output of carbon black, decreased 6 percent. Sales to 
all other major consumers also decreased. 

Producers’ stocks decreased 48.5 million pounds in 1958. The de- 
cline was nominal except for Semireinforcing Furnace (SRF), which 
decreased 35 million pounds. 


TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of carbon black produced from natural gas and liquid 
hydrocarbons in the United States, in thousand pounds 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Production: 
Channel process 378, 741 359, 487 363, 672 357, 557 324, 743 
Furnace processes 1,030,806 | 1,384,025 | 1,476,296 | 1, 440, 868 1, 319, 862 
ll ³ 1, 409, 547 | 1,743,512 | 1,839,068 | 1, 798, 425 1, 644, 605 
Shipments: 
Domestic sales 1, 095, 256 | 1,373,777 | 1,303,029 | 1,331,366 1, 250, 937 
Exports......... .. . ... . . . .... east 402, 777 454,181 425, 328 459, 671 440, 542 
0 di 1, 498,033 | 1,827,958 | 1,728,357 | 1,791,037 1, 691, 479 
A y A u 413 15 961 5, 563 , 602 
Stocks of producers Dec. 31................ 821, 385 236, 925 347, 574 349, 399 300, 923 
VALUE 
Production............. thousand dollars 91, 375 117, 587 120, 252 127, 979 115, 042 
Average per pound............. cents.. 6. 48 6. 74 6. 53 7. 12 7.00 
297 
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SCOPE OF REPORT 


Carbon black is a very pure grade of quasi-graphitic carbon, with 
particle diameters ranging from 50 to 5,000 angstrom units. 

Annual] reports were submitted to the Bureau of Mines by operators 
of all commercial plants in the United States. 

Monthly figures are based on reports prepared by the National Gas 
Products Association and are adjusted to agree with the annual reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines. 

Import and export data are compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
US oot of Commerce. 

Statistics are obtained on both furnace and channel blacks. Fur- 
nace blacks are reported in eight grades: Semireinforcing Furnace 
(SRF), High-Modulus Furnace (HMF), General-Purpose Furnace 

GPF), Fast-Extrusion Furnace (FEF), High-Abrasion Furnace 

HAF), Superabrasion Furnace (SAF), Intermediate-Abrasion 
Furnace (ISAF), and Thermal. The production and uses of the 
various grades are described in Minerals Yearbook, 1948 and 1949. 


PRODUCTION 


Number and Capacity of Plants.—One plant in Texas was shut down in 
1958. Increases in capacity at existing plants, however, resulted in 
operating capacity at yearend being 139,010 pounds per day larger 
than on December 31, 1957. 


MILLION POUNDS 
00 


et | | | CS ALS 
| 200 Nl. 
Ë PIA | |} tl || 
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FIGURE 1.—Production, stocks, and shipments of carbon black, 1940-58. 
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Method and Yield—The production of furnace black and channel 
black each decreased 9 percent in 1958. In 1958, 162,896 million cubic 
feet of natural gas was consumed as feed to produce 324,743 thousand 

ounds of channel black—a yield of 1.99 pounds per thousand cubic 

eet and comparable to the yield in 1957. Furnace-black plants con- 
sumed as feed 48,152 million cubic feet of natural gas, producing 
375,949 thousand pounds of carbon black—a yield of 7.81 pounds per 
thousand cubic feet. This yield was 0.13 pound per thousand cubic 
feet less than in 1957. In addition, 231,057 thousand gallons of hydro- 
carbon liquids feed was consumed to produce 943,913 thousand pounds 
of furnace black—a yield of 4.09 pounds per gallon, compared with 
4.18 pounds in 1957. 


TABLE 2.—Carbon black produced from natural gas and liquid hydrocarbons in the 
United States, by States and districts, in thousand pounds 


Change 

State and district 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 from 1957 

(percent) 
Louisiana 368, 233 502, 793 537, 723 533, 847 502, 742 — 5. 83 

Texas: 

Panhandle district 420, 798 545, 060 574, 234 544, 068 474, 564 —12. 77 
Rest of State 393, 622 406, 416 414, 795 415, 455 369, 831 — 10. 98 
Total Texas 814, 420 951, 476 989, 029 959, 523 844, 395 —12. 00 
Other States 226, 894 280, 243 313, 216 305, 055 297, 468 —2. 49 


Grand total 1, 409, 547 | 1,743,512 | 1,839,968 | 1,798,425 | 1,644,605 —8. 55 
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TABLE 3.—Carbon black produced in the United States, 1958, by States and dis- 
tricts, and natural gas and liquid hydrocarbons used in its manufacture 


Production 
Furnace black Channel black 
Pro- 
ducers | Num- 
report- | ber of Value at plant Value at plant 
ing! | plants PRA 
Thou- Thou- 
sand Total | Cents | sand 
pounds | (thou- per | pounds) (thou- 
sand | poun 
dollars) 
Louisiana... o tee 5 9| 502,469 | 31, 848 6. 34 273 
Texas: 
Panhandle district. 7 12 | 376,580 | 24, 680 6.55 | 97, 984 
Rest of State 5 11 | 237,456 | 16, 906 7.12 |132, 375 
Total Texas 8 23 614, 036 | 41, 586 6.77 |230, 359 
T 1 1 
Anon u ua L Se 
Californlu:o ee 1 1 179, 552 | 12, 307 %§öéÜF 
&DS88S.. l. E eu eum 2 2 
New Mexico......................- 8 4 23,805 | 1,214 5.10 | 94, 111 
Grand total 
A acs 11 41 11, 319, 862 | 86, 955 6.59 |324, 743 
e RA ³ AAA 8 12 42 |1, 440, 868 | 94, 326 6. 55 357, 557 
Natural gas used Liquid hydrocarbons used 
Average yield 2 
(pounds per M Value Value 
cubic feet) Aver- 
Million LLL | Thou- age 
cubic sand y 
feet Total | Aver- | gallons |(pounds| Total | Aver- 
Fur- | Chan- | (thou- age per (thou- age 
nace nel sand | (cents gallon)| sand | (cents 
dollars)| per M dollars)| per 
cu. ft.) gallon) 
Louisiana 25, 653 8. 14 0.50 | 2,427 9.46 | 69, 002 4. 32 5,554 8. 05 
Texas: 
Panhandle district 60, 631 7. 92 1. 91 | 5, 496 9.06 | 80, 086 3. 77 [ 4,900 6. 12 
Rest of State 69, 352 5. 74 2. 09 5, 448 7.86 49, 336 4. 12 3. 293 6. 67 
Total Texas 129, 983 7. 07 2.01 | 10, 944 8. 42 129, 422 3.90 | 8, 193 6. 33 
2 š ante ces sia 
d "osi: EE ß , ß 
e e ee eee dl Idee — 45 32, 633 4.32 1,942 5. 95 
California , , 
Kandas e ERAS 5, 393 a ka PSPP PEN 814 | 15.09 
New Mexico ------ 50,019 | 10.70 1.97 | 3,620 %% APA A 8 
Grand total: 
1958. 211, 048 7. 81 1. 99 17, 805 8. 44 231, 057 4.09 15. 689 6. 79 
7. 233, 788 7. 94 2.00 | 19,319 8.26 |240, 413 4.18 | 17, 706 7. 36 


1 Detail will not add to totals, because some producers operate in more than 1 area. 
2,Partly estimated. 
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TABLE 4.—Production and shipments of carbon black in the United States, by 
months and grades, in thousand pounds 


PRODUCTION 1 
Furnace 
Chan- 
Month nel Total 
SRF 3 |HMF3|GPF| FEF5 | HAF S |SAF7ISAF 8 Tue Total 
m 
January 22, 736 | 5,589 4, 536 | 17,037 | 38, 9333. 14,034 | 12,117 | 114, 982 | 28, 568 143, 550 
February....| 17,972 | 3,090 | 4,924 | 16, 442 | 31,716 811 | 14,895 | 10, 035 25, 707 125, 592 
March....... 18, 741 | 5,077 | 4, 700 | 18,321 | 33, 379 |1,080 | 16,697 | 11,900 | 109, 895 | 27,322 137, 217 
April 14, 608 | 4,167 | 4,945 | 17,928 | 41, 689 1, 041 12,917 | 10,399 | 107,694 | 26, 045 133, 739 
Mac, 14, 772 5, 092 | 5, 259 | 13,420 | 34, 884 5 | 11,127 9, 345 93, 974 | 26, 617 120, 591 
June 14, 114 | 6,183 | 4, 484 | 14,179 | 35, 439 92 | 10, 113 9, 565 94,169 | 26, 099 120, 268 
July......... 19, 013 | 4,973 | 4,946 | 14,815 | 39, 713 14, 780 | 10,246 | 108,486 | 28,128 136, 614 
August...... 18, 567 | 5,292 | 5,764 | 17, 519 | 38, 973 52 | 16, 726 9, 338 | 112, 231 | 27, 940 140, 171 
September....| 18,826 | 5,527 | 5,308 | 17,761 , 990 |.....- 15, 226 9,028 | 112,626 | 26, 369 138, 995 
October..... 20, 570 | 5,525 | 5,102 | 20,062 | 40, 487 16, 720 | 10,564 | 119,030 | 27,451 146, 481 
November...| 22, 873 | 5,332 | 6,009 | 18,815 | 39, 510 16, 370 | 12,044 | 120,953 | 27,037 147, 990 


December...| 23, 809 | 4, 748 | 5,638 | 21, 762 | 38, 741 |2, 832 | 15,291 | 13,116 | 125,937 | 27,460 | 153,397 


— —— | ED | Oo, — || — — Ë eee E E 5 — REDE D coe cn RR UN 


'Total..|226, 601 |60, 595 61, 615 |208, 061 |454, 414 |5, 083 |174, 896 |127, 697 |1, 319, 862/324, 743 | 1,644,605 


January..... 21,730 | 5,242 | 5,030 | 17,244 | 35,185 | 350 | 14, 522 | 12,986 | 112,289 | 25,562 | 137,851 
February. . 18,380 | 4,955 | 4,314 | 16,927 | 32,600 | 255 | 12,733 | 9,178 | 99,342 | 23,263 | 122,605 
March....... 19, 891 | 4, 201 | 3,349 | 16,432 | 34,079 | 369 | 14,405 | 9,298 | 102, 204 | 23,607 | 125.811 
Apr. 23, 226 | 5,650 | 3 17,615 | 37,006 | 236 | 14,473 | 10,649 | 112,695 | 25,853 | 138, 548 
Mayr 19, 620 | 4,613 | 3,550 | 15,493 | 36,420 | 210 | 13, 8, 101, 934 | 26,081 | 128, 015 
June......... 18,633 | 5,976 | 4,396 | 14,599 | 36,243 | 533 | 13,331 | 9,236 | 102,947 | 23,097 

July 19, 818 | 6,215 | 4,632 | 18,221 | 38,031 | 506 | 15,665 | 9,827 | 112,915 | 23,636 | 136, 551 
August...... 22, 086 | 5,011 | 4, 452 | 19,039 | 38,652 | 363 | 17,244 10, 741 | 117, 588 | 25,048 | 142, 636 
September. . 23, 367 | 5,479 | 4,522 | 19, 551 | 40,593 | 613 | 16,103 | 13,317 | 123,545 | 24, 742 | 148, 287 
October 26,607 | 5,856 | 4,769 | 21,008 | 44,715 | 726 | 17,078 | 13,959 | 134, 718 30,232 | 164,950 


November...| 23, 214 | 5,332 | 5,376 | 19,567 | 41,552 | 594 | 16,412 | 11,834 | 123,881 | 28,712 | 152, 593 
December...| 24,920 | 6,328 | 6,150 | 20, 974 46, 573 | 424 | 18,862 | 13,042 | 137, 273 | 31,917 169, 190 


ies H || Ul — . |) á _Po q Dor. EH 


Total..|261, 492 |64, 948 54, 380 |216, 670 |461, 649 5, 179 |184, 322 132, 691 |1, 381, 331/311, 750 | 1,693,081 


1 Compiled from reports of the National Gas Products Association and of producing companies not in- 
cluded in association figures. Figures adjusted to agree with annual reports of individual producers. 

2 Semireinforcing Furnace. 3 High-ModulusFurnace. 4 General-Purpose Furnace. 

5 Fast-Extrusion Furnace. 6 High-Abrasion Furnace. 7 Superabrasion Furnace. 

8 Intermediate-A brasion Furnace. 9 Includes losses. 


TABLE 5.—Natural gas and liquid hydrocarbons used in manufacturing carbon 
black in the United States and average yield 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Natural gas use... million cubic feet__|251, 176 |244, 794 |242, 598 |233, 788 | 211, 048 
Average yield of carbon black per thousand cubic feet 
pounds..| 13.25 3. 58 3. 56 3. 40 3. 32 
Average value of natural gas used per thousand cubic feet, 


nts.. 7. 08 8. 26 8. 44 

Liquid hydrocarbons used.................. thousand gallons. 154, 910 221 101 242, 406 240, 413 | 231, 057 

Average yield of carbon black per gallon... ....... pounds.. 3. 83 3. 92 4.03 4.18 4. 09 
Average value of liquid hydrocarbons used per gallon 

cents..| 6.66 6. 19 6. 79 7. 36 6. 79 

Number of producers reporting 15 11 11 12 11 

Number of plante eee ee 50 42 42 42 41 


1 Revised. 
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TABLE 6.—Number and capacity of carbon-black plants operated in the 
United States 


Number of plants Total daily capacity 
(pounds) 


State or district County or parish 1957 1958 
1957 1958 
Chan- Fur- |Chan-| Fur- 
nel | nace | nel | nace 
Carson lias. 13 
Texas: o - 3 1 3 1 
Panhandle district. .............- Hutchinson 1 4 1 4 |; 1,559,790 | 1, 639, 000 
Moore 11 1 
Wheeler. Pd ccce 1 
Total Panhandle district. I... -=-= 5 7 5 7 
Aransas_________ 1 1 1 1 
Brazoria j| CREEK . 
Brooks . lisos 
Ector- 1 ; eJ A 
Galnes..........- ¡Y BEES 111 
Rest of State e e Harris 4 13 1 1, 269, 000 1, 277, 100 
Howard. . 1. . Piles 1 
Montgomery 1 1 
ueces JT A EE 
CCÜVd mz. 22222 l sz 1 
Winkler......... | A lii 
Total rest of gtate | LLL 20- 7 5 6 5 | 1,269,000 | 1, 277, 100 
Total TOA u. ß ds 12 12 11 12 | 2,828,790 | 2, 916, 100 
Avoyelles 13 1 
islas Evangeline Ee dees i 
vangeline......|......] 12 
Lo a © — — s... — AD OD aD CD —2 — 2 V emm em Ouachita AA ARS Wa. 2 eR 2 1, 502, 100 1, 650, 800 
Richland........ 3 L 225552 
St. Mary 3133 3 
Total Louislana U. J |. LLL e cec c cs-- 1 8 1 8 | 1,592,100 | 1, 650, 800 
Nr ee Union | PR 1 
tee Ganten ajm Alt 727000 | 727, 000 
Oklahoma.......___.. ceo ree Kay E 1 
New Mexico Lc c -aaas Leg: ¿C esc 3 1 8 1 345, 000 348, 000 
Total United States | LL Lac cL ccc cesse 16 26 15 26 | 5,492,890 | 5,631, 900 


CONSUMPTION AND USES 


Domestic sales of carbon black decreased 6 percent in 1958. The 
rubber industry consumed 95 percent of the domestic sales in 1958. 
Average loading of carbon black in rubber increased from 847 pounds 

er long ton in 1957 to 853 pounds in 1958, in line with the continuing 

ecline in the proportion of natural rubber used, which requires & 
lower loading than does synthetic rubber. The calculation is based 
on total consumption. In 1958 natural rubber comprised 36 percent 
of E total virgin-rubber consumption, compared with 37 percent in 
1957. 

The demand for carbon black for use in paint and ink decreased 6 
and 8 percent, respectively, from 1957. 
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TABLE 7.—Sales of carbon black for domestic consumption in the United States, 
by uses, in thousand pounds 


Rubber 1,023,626 | 1,286,861 | 1,244,651 | 1,271,562 | 1, 192, 162 —6. 24 
keete ere 48, 797 , 31 42, 047 43,1 40, 645 —5. 81 
IL uy so 8 7,681 13, 661 13, 231 11, 951 10, 997 —7. 98 
Miscellaneous 15, 152 17, 942 3, 100 4, 700 7, 133 +51. 77 

Dial 1,095,256 | 1,373,777 | 1,303,029 | 1,331,366 | 1, 250, 937 —6. 04 


Total stocks decreased 48.5 million pounds in 1958. Stocks of 
channel black increased 13 million pounds, whereas stocks of furnace 
black decreased 61.5 million pounds. Producers’ stocks of Semirein- 
forcing Furnace (SRF) decreased 35 million pounds during the year. 
The decline was nominal in most grades of furnace black. 


TABLE 8.—Producers’ stocks of channel- and furnace-type blacks in the United 
States, Dec. 31, 1954-58, in thousand pounds 


HMF 1| GPF ! | FEF! 


AL EN rH —— | ES ̃ ——— ——— ——— — ERT ROS 


1954____| 18, 113 , 949 |........| 27,895 | 48, 130 |..-._....-|...-....- 321, 385 
1955. ...| 19,680 | 17, 554 |........ , 
----| 78, 552 | 16,500 |........ 347, 574 
1957 . 75, 282 | 12, 336 Š 349, 399 
1957 9...| 75,282 | 10,704 | 1,632 | 35,135 349, 399 


1958....| 40,391 | 6,351 | 8,867 | 26, 526 


1 For explanation, see footnotes to table 4. 

2 Includes a small amount of other furnace grades before 1958. 

3 SAF included in ISAF. 

4 Old basis, for comparison with previous years. 

$ Included in HMF. 

6 New basis, for comparison with 1958, ⁄ 


VALUE 


The open-market price of carbon black remained unchanged in 
1958; however, most carbon black is sold under contract. The aver- 
age value of channel black at plants dropped sharply in all producing 
areas. The overall decline was from an average of 9.41 cents per 
p in 1957 to 8.56 cents in 1958. The average value of furance 

lack remained about the same as in 1957. 'The average value of 
natural gas used as raw material increased moderately from 8.26 cents 
E thousand cubic feet to 8.44 cents. The average value of liquid- 

ydrocarbon feed decreased from 7.36 cents per gallon in 1957 to 6.79 
cents in 1958. 
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TABLE 9.—Prices of carbon black in carlots, f.o.b. plant, in cents per pound 


[Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter] 
Channel blacks Furnace blacks 
Semi- High- Fast- High- 
Date Ordinary rubber reinforcing | Modulus | Extrusion | Abrasion 
grades 1 grades grades grades grades 
(SRF) (HMF) (FEF) (HAF) 
Bags Bulk Bags Bags Bags Bags 
Jan. 1, 1954. 7.40 7.00 4. 50 5. 50 6. 00 7.90 
Jan. 1, 1955. 7. 40 7.00 4.50 5. 50 6. 00 7. 90 
Jan. 1, 1956_.__.___..... 7. 40 7. 00 4. 50 5. 50 6. 00 7. 90 
Jan. 1, 195777 7. 40 7. 00 4. 50 5. 50 6. 00 7. 90 
Dec. 9, 1957 7.75 7.25 5.75 6. 25 6. 75 7. 75 
Dec. 29, 1958 7. 75 7. 25 5. 75 6. 25 6. 75 7.76 


1 Chiefly Easy-Processing (EPC) and Medium-Processing (MPC), but also includes Hard-Processing 
(HPO) and Conductive (CO) channel blacks. 
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FIGURE 2.—Production and shipments of carbon black, 1940-58, 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports. —Imports of acetylene black from Canada, our only source 
of supply, declined from 7.6 million pounds in 1957 to 7.2 million 
pounds in 1958. The average value increased from 17.7 cents per 
pound in 1957 to 18.0 cents in 1958. Imports of carbon black 
increased from 20 pounds in 1957 to 126,000 pounds in 1958—virtually 
all from Canada. 

Exports.—Exports of carbon black declined 19 million pounds in 
1958. The largest decline was reported for exports of channel black. 
Shipments to Canada decreased 6 million pounds; to France, 4 
million pounds; and to the United Kingdom, 3.5 million pounds. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


Plans were underway to build a carbon-black plant in Italy with 
an estimated capacity of 77,000 pounds per day; a furnace-type plant 
in Mexico with a capacity of 49,000 pounds per day; and a plant near 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, with a capacity of 82,000 pounds per day. 


TABLE 10.—Carbon black exported from the United States in 1958, by months, in 
thousand pounds 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Month Channel | Furnace Total Month Channel | Furnace | Total 
January: 13, 519 23, 723 37,242 || September - 11, 356 24, 325 35, 681 
February.......... 10, 933 22, 719 33, 652 October............ 11, 234 23, 701 34, 035 
March, 14, 017 25, 721 39,738 || November 14, 472 26, 434 40, 906 
April 12, 143 24, 534 36, 677 || December 15, 604 29, 543 45, 147 

J Sco sos 12, 698 21, 879 34, 577 „ Se Et 
Ar Lu AA 13, 369 22, 418 35, 787 Total: 
July. 2 ss 10, 970 24, 871 35, 841 1958.......- 149,268 | 291,274 440, 542 
August. ...-------- 8,953 | 21,406 30, 359 1957. 1 168, 329 | 1 291,342 | 459, 671 


1 Minerals Yearbook 1957, p. 303, should read thousand pounds: July, channel 10,760, furnace 19,642; 
August, channel 11,505, furnace 20,695; September, cbannel 12,839, furnace 22,459. 


1 Figures on imports and exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Jackson, of 
the Bureau of Mines, from records of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 11.—Carbon black exported from the United States, by countries of 
destination 
[Bureau of the Census} 
1956 1957 1958 
Coun 
SS Thou- Thou- Trou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
sand sand sand sand sand sand 
pounds | dollars | pounds | dollars | pounds | dollars 
North America: 
ö”; %⅛¾—˙wHH 8 42, 856 3, 081 37, 706 2, 952 31, 266 2, 603 
CüDA Ctr asss 1, 551 123 2, 039 169 2, 915 245 
Mexico 15, 019 1, 128 15, 779 1, 289 19, 041 1, 605 
Other North America 10 102 13 315 34 
Otel jee oes cesta dadas 59, 523 4, 342 55, 626 4, 423 53, 537 4, 487 
South America: 
AAA 13, 404 1, 161 19, 128 1, 816 16, 828 1, 505 
Brozi ie ada cid e, 20, 157 1, 792 20, 713 1, 765 17, 635 1, 505 
J); Ä oa ss 1, 795 145 1, 472 121 2,114 191 
Geo 8 6, 674 546 7, 203 625 5, 663 499 
POPU EEN 2, 163 181 3, 305 282 2, 135 187 
Uruguay eae oth setae 1, 419 112 1, 321 111 2, 355 191 
Venezuelas 5, 474 441 , 599 8, 557 758 
Other South America 64 6 2 2 107 10 
Toldo u suu zsuyay sc u s sossoso 51,150 4, 384 60, 050 5, 321 55, 394 4, 846 
Europe: 
A 41 1, 484 112 1,119 85 
Belgium- Luxembourg 13, 610 1, 148 13, 368 1, 149 12, 872 1, 168 
enmark A AO 70 1, 036 111 1, 321 149 
e -iMi 1, 096 872 87 774 77 
Fan òö ü 87, 483 7, 359 81, 162 7, 082 77, 117 6, 925 
Germany, Westi 14, 221 1, 336 18, 095 1, 575 21, 127 1, 840 
A //?WͥWAAAAA——T—T00T˙T0V—ͥ ence 522 39 503 45 675 56 
Ireland... ß abe saeoae 485 44 102 15 310 35 
/ A ma sz 42, 211 3, 545 43, 404 3, 701 920 3, 942 
Netherlands 6, 852 628 7, 202 92 5, 706 534 
IN OR WEY ss ce cts usu ecu 1, 679 137 1, 889 164 1, 574 140 
og g A 831 1, 978 159 1, 417 121 
¡A O ²³ꝛ a sS io lu 6, 629 545 11, 066 948 8, 700 
y EE 10, 335 874 11, 433 1, 037 13,213 1,213 
Switzerland — — 5, 146 560 5, 926 4, 3 4 
isst!“ 8 134 1 121 8 233 16 
United Kingdom 26, 816 2, 837 27, 333 3, 033 23, 846 2, 750 
Yugoslavia. ..-.------------ -MaM 1, 414 134 1, 523 138 2, 323 221 
/// ³⁰¹¹¹w-- ususi as 220, 301 19, 473 | 228, 497 20,622 | 221, 641 20, 565 
Asia: fee een ENN 
RK EE 13, 105 1, 062 14, 385 1,178 14, 958 1, 276 
o ARI ees sues 5, 023 484 6, 234 618 4, 572 448 
e EE 1, 750 139 8, 174 258 3, 101 268 
Ahr. 27, 738 2, 448 31, 003 2, 848 27, 115 2, 645 
Korea, Republio of. — 396 32 1, 041 99 1, 784 P 
aya, Federation ofſf— 300 
Singapore EE | 1, 000 84 634 58 I 433 39 
Pakistan A a SA 199 19 421 36 316 27 
Philippines.-.------------------------ 1, 969 165 6, 016 535 6, 844 611 
A eu Se ewe ee 120 12 258 25 343 
TUTO sosa ete a S 290 29 424 35 1, 623 135 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 36 7 83 8 1 84 114 
Other Asia 782 78 923 82 1, 274 117 
Total A uus nE 52, 408 4, 559 64, 596 5, 780 62, 747 5, 810 
Africa gt: E E a os Sa IS EEN 
LA LE 256 21 1, 602 136 1, 774 144 
Union of South Africa 18, 735 1, 566 24,174 2,169 | 20, 994 1, 882 
Other Africa. 135 10 181 18 412 83 
o na OS 19, 126 1, 597 25, 957 2, 323 23, 180 2, 059 
Oceania: o |[ j pb p. d 
Australia 18, 125 1, 371 19, 984 1, 575 20, 313 1, 660 
New Zealand 4, 695 379 4, 961 424 3, 730 321 
Totana ( Taen 22, 820 1,750 | 24, 945 1, 999 24, 043 1, 981 
Grand total 425, 328 36,105 | 459, 671 40,468 | 440, 542 39, 748 


1 Vietnam. 
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TABLE 12.—World production of carbon black, by countries,’ in thousand pounds 
[Compiled by Pearl J. Thompson and Berenice B. Mitchell] 


1 Canada became a producer of carbon black in 1953, with completion in June of an oil-black furnace 
having a capacity of 20 million pounds pa year at Sarnia, Ontario. The capacity was increased to 60 


million pounds in 1956. The actual pro 
confidential data. 

2 Estimate. 

sNot available. 


uction is not published to avoid disclosing individual company 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


HE GROWTH of the natural gas industry continued in 1958. 
T Manceted production of natural gas totaled 11,030 billion cubic 

feet—3 percent over 1957. The average value of natural gas at 
the wellhead increased from 11.3 cents per thousand cubic feet in 
1957 to 11.9 cents in 1958. The average value of natural gas at the 
point of consumption in 1958 was 46.2 cents per thousand cubic feet, 
3.1 cents above the 1957 average of 43.1. Residential and commercial 
sales increased 9 and 12 percent, respectively. The average number 
of residential and commercial customers increased from 31.1 million 
in 1957 to 31.8 in 1958. 


TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of natural gas in the United States, 1954—58 


(Million cubic feet) 
Supply: 
Marketed production ! ................ 8, 742, 546 | 9,405,357 | 10,081, 923 | 10, 680, 258 | 2 11, 030, 298 
Withdrawn from storage............... 330, 177 437, 251 452, 762 480, 981 621, 091 
DMN POMS AA A Ee 6, 847 10, 888 10, 380 37, 941 135, 797 
„ seenia aE 9,079, 570 | 9,853,496 | 10, 545,065 | 11,199,180 | 11,787,186 
Disposition: 
Consumption 8,402,852 | 9,070,343 | 9,706,878 | 10, 279, 775 | 3 10, 760, 698 
TUX DONS Se ß a 28, 726 31, 029 35, 963 41, 655 38, 719 
e ee 432, 283 505, 185 589, 232 672, 377 704, 172 
Lost in transmission, etc............... 215, 709 246, 933 212, 992 205, 373 283, 597 
dv CC dee aero 9,079, 570 | 9,853,490 | 10,545,065 | 11,199,180 | 11, 787, 186 
(Value) 
Value at wellhead: 
Total value thousand dollars 882, 501 978, 35 1,083,812 | 1,201,759 | 21,317, 492 
Average value......... cents per Me. 10. 1 10. 4 10. 8 11.3 11.9 


1 Comprises gas sold or consumed by producers, including losses in transmission, amounts added to 
storage, and increases in gas in pipelines. 
2 Includes 50 million cubic feet produced in Alaska with a value of $6,000. 
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SCOPE OF REPORT 


Data on natural gas production, consumption, and value are col- 
lected by annual questionnaires sent to oil and gas producers, natural- 
gasoline-plant operators, gas-pipeline companies, and gas-utility 
companies. A separate report was filed by the respondent for each 
State in which he operated. 

Volumes are reported at the pressure base selected by the reporting 
company; however, if the reported pressure base deviates more than 
5 percent from 14.65 pounds per square inch absolute at 60° F., it is 
corrected to this base. | 

Reports are received covering approximately 75 percent of the 
gross natural gas production. The large number of respondents and 
the difficulty of contacting each small producer make direct com- 
pilation of total production impractical. The bulk of the output of 
nonreporting producers is furnished in the purchases of reporting 
companies. Marketed production for each State equals consumption 
in the State, plus gas placed in storage, plus shipments to other States, 
less gas withdrawn from storage, less receipts from other States. 


RESERVES 


The American Gas Association Committee on Natural Gas Reserves 
reported that estimated proved recoverable domestic reserves of nat- 
ural gas totaled 254.1 trillion cubic feet at the end of 1958. This 
includes an increase of 7.5 trillion cubic feet during the year. Of 
the total reserves in 28 States, 67 percent is in Texas (45.3) and 
Louisiana (21.7). 


GROSS WITHDRAWAL 


Gross withdrawal equals marketed production, plus the quantity 
repressured, plus the partly estimated quantity vented and wasted. 
Gross withdrawal increased 2 percent over 1957. The quantity of 

as vented and wasted is compiled from data given on the reporting 
orms, supplemented by estimated waste derived from figures pub- 
lished by Natural Gas Reserves Committee of the American Gas 
Association and State conservation bodies. 


UNDERGROUND STORAGE OF NATURAL GAS 


In recent years, due largely to the ever-increasing demand of nat- 
ural gas for home heating, there has been a continuing trend towards 
transporting the gas to underground storage pools located in close 

roximity to major markets. This system permits pipeline deliveries 

uring summer months to the point of storage and builds a backlog 
of gas for withdrawal to meet the increased demands for fuel during 
the winter peak consumption months. The American Gas Associa- 
tion reports that during 1958, 6 storage pools and 268 no-longer- 

roducing wells were added to existing underground storage facilities, 

ringing the total of such facilities to 205 storage pools and 8,237 
wells. The total capacity of underground natural gas storage fa- 
cilities is now 2.7 trillion cubic feet. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated proved recoverable reserves of natural gas in the United 
States, 1957-58, in million cubic feet 


[Committee on Natural-Gas Reserves, American Gas Association] 


Changes in reserves during 1958 


Reserves as Discoveries 
State of Dec. 31, | Extensions} of new Net change 
1957 1 and re- fields and | in under- | Net pro- 


visions! | new pools ground duction 3. 
in old storage 2 


fields ! 
EECHER ß 1, 283, 022 111, 867 36, 951 1 43, 633: 
Gaerne erp Luli. 8, 952, 893 378, 066 57,047 15, 381 436, 865 
BT EE 2, 380, 679 47, 143 52, 539 —4, 676 126, 445 
J)) A 166, 372 18, 877 0 ; 19, 020 
e 30, 952 4, 910 0 —1, 362 3,931 
e RT 19, 205,978 | 1,497, 136 27, 027 —4, 391 581, 903: 
Kentucky. ucu us uc u sS s 2 Sus. s 1, 225, 045 , 738 10, 1,616 

Funn, 51, 435, 954 | 4,122,570 | 1,911,124 0 2, 357, 786 
Meng eeen 444, 028 ; 16, 1 —6, 290 12, 314 
Mississippi... d Use nhe 2, 297, 740 408, 115 74, 627 1, 290 188, 395 
Mons A 670, 450 297 38, 477 2, 261 29, 472 
Nebraska. AA. 189, 339 — 82, 447 1, 0 15,371 
New Medien... .. 22, 258, 009 | —528, 926 175, 465 100 724, 628 

e ots A Eid 382 6, 375 1,1 —1, 344 3 
North Dakota-.. ete 743, 432 399, 699 0 0 18, 661 
ONG corolla root y a a 901, 814 —78, 420 13, 620 14, 913 33, 875 
ee .. 14, 259, 480 1, 698, 761 159, 370 —7, 545 903, 297 
Pennsylvania. : : 22, 135 1, 992 104, 974 
NEES 113, 084, 518 4, 598, 030 2, 799, 626 10, 519 5, 446, 950 
ahhh, 8 ; : ; 0 , 824 
a AAA 37, 521 2, 975 525 0 , 600 
West Virginia. 1, 560, 930 139, 247 30, 720 11,136 184, 400 
Weoming eee re ere Lre- 3, 457, 433 153, 864 176, 170 1,511 139, 160 
Other States .. 87, 395 6, 796 3, 419 18, 362 7, 423 
/f estos cee susu 246, 569, 255 | 13,388,808 | 5, 611, 098 57,902 | 11, 485, 026. 

Reserves as of December 31, 1958 
Non- Under- 
associated 6 | Associated ?| Dissolved s] ground Total 
storage ? 

Pug HEC acia ri 873, 753 294, 504 215, 208 4,872 1, 388, 337 
Galnornne isene 2, 289,218 | 2,094,070 | 4, 489, 429 93, 805 8, 966, 522 
Colorado. MAA ozded , 722, 108, 890 518, 070 0 2, 349, 240 
A ĩð VA 15, 7 120, 34, 028 170, 528 
Indiang. ilo 8 1, 1, 20, 760 6, 809 30, 569 
ANI ff p RD 19, 406, 764 455, 822 318, 454 52,807 | 20,233,847 
Kies ER rur 1, 125, 729 69, 116 20, 484 1, 215, 329 
Louisiana sacude 44,317,240 | 7,549,443 | 3,245, 179 0| 55,111, 862 
Mell ⁵³ m a 121, 669 51, 752 52, 875 271, 817 498, 113 
Mississippi------------------------------ 1, 849, 256 464, 568 280, 3,967 | 2,598,377 
IC . .. . . ee 511, 630 40,660 | ' 92,357 37, 366 682, 013 
Nebraska ; 12, 408 22, 519 0 143, 321 
New Merieo 2- anMaMMMM 15, 875, 296 | 3, 792, 300 1, 462, 480 49, 944 21, 180, 020 

INOW York u ede ee cee ee , 398 0 8 53, 843 96, 
North Dakota.--------------------------- 330, 331 0 794, 139 0 1, 124, 476 
OMG C . rS 390, 000 0 j 320, 052 818, 052 
Gans.. n 9, 647, 106 1,950,726 | 3,514,416 04, 521 15, 206, 769 
Pennsylvanla 487, 135 0 ; 355, 914 870, 014 
IJ ³ĩð259 ⁰⁰ 73, 818, 891 | 26, 014, 719 | 15, 172, 873 39, 260 | 115, 045, 743 
(Lili ¿u ote A Re ete 28, 085 17, 368 412, 598 0 1, 058, 051 
VICIO ĩ³¹ii. wm. suelta 38, 421 0 0 0 , 421 
West Virginia... -MMMM ], 248, 838 0 65, 033 243, 762 1, 557, 633 
ff EEN 2, 957, 347 129, 811 542, 134 20, 526 3, 649, 818 
Other States v... 53, 549 0 18, 907 36, 093 108, 549 
TOA ls 177, 860, 530 | 42, 978, 541 | 31, 563, 096 1,739,870 | 254, 142, 037 


1 Excludes gas loss due to natural gas liquids recovery. 

2 The net difference between gas stored in and gas withdrawn from underground storage reservoirs, in- 
cluding adjustments and native gas transferred from other reserve categories. 

3 Net production equals gross withdrawals less gas injected into producing reservoirs. Changes in under- 
ground storage and gas loss due to natural gas liquids recovery are excluded. Fourth quarter production 
estimated in some instances. 

4 Includes off-shore reserves. 

5 Includes Alabama, Florida, Iowa, Maryland, and Missouri. 

* Nonassociated gas is free gas not in contact with crude oil in the reservoir; and free gas in contact with oi) 
where the production of such gas is not significantly affected by the production of crude oil. 

1 Associated gas is free gas in contact with crude oil in the reservoir where the production of such gas is 
significantly affected by the production of crude oil. 

$ Dissolved gas is gas in solution with crude oil in the reservoirs. 

* Gas held in underground reservoirs (including native and net injected gas) for storage purposes. 
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TABLE 3.—Gross withdrawals and disposition of natural gas in the United States,’ 
1957-58, by States, in million cubic feet 


Gross withdrawals ? Disposition 
State 
Marketed Repres- | Vented and 
produc- suring wasted 4 
tion 3 
1957 
Arkansas «„ 18, 000 36, 000 54, 000 31, 327 16, 045 6, 628 
California..................... 144, 000 609, 000 753, 000 492, 338 , 644 5,018 
Col ee apa 46, 000 122, 000 168, 000 95, 259 35, 486 37, 255 
ines 8 700 20, 300 21, 000 9, 647 130 11, 223 
Indiana....................... 100 4, 000 4, 100 Oll EE 8, 429 
Kansas. .....---.---.--------- 570, 000 64, 000 634, 000 586, 690 1,199 46,111 
Kentucky . 68, 000 3, 000 71, 000 70, 0242 
Louisiana 1, 877, 000 470,000 | 2,347,000 | 2,078, 901 187, 057 81, 042 
Maryland.................... 4,649 |...........- 4, 640 1089 A AS 
Michigan n 8, 000 5, 000 13, 000 9, 122 3, 075 
Mississippi. .................. 193, 000 81, 000 274, 000 169, 967 66, 608 37, 425 
Montana 23, 000 8, 000 31. 000 28, 263 : 
Nebraska 14, 000 12, 000 26, 000 14, 249 |__ 2. 11, 751 
New Mexico 509, 000 260, 000 769, 000 723, 004 1, 530 , 406 
New York..................-. 2, 800 300 3, 100 889 . . 1 
North Dakota 1, 000 18, 000 19, 000 15, 450 3, 5560 
ODIO- A 28, 000 4, 500 32, 500 30, 384 57 2, 059 
Oklahoma.................... 550, 000 540,000 | 1,090,000 719, 794 109, 888 260, 318 
Pennsylvania................. 101, 000 3, 000 104, 000 101, 801 112 2, 087 
7 AAA aenea 4,251,000 | 1,850,000 | 6,101,000 | 5,156,215 724, 615 220, 170 
Utah... 16, 000 5, 500 21, 500 16, 824 3 : 
Virginia... 2 530 EEN 2, 536 2,465 |............ 71 
West Virginia 200, 000 4, 000 294, 000 202, 440 119 1,441 
Wyoming 89, 000 70, 000 159, 000 117, 256 11, 515 30, 229 
Other States . 50 234 284 A 10 
Total. 8 8,716,835 | 4,180,834 | 12,906, 660 | 10,680, 258 | 1, 417. 263 809, 148 
SSS | i= = == p — === 
1958 
Arkans ass 23, 000 45, 000 68, 000 32, 890 28, 180 6, 930 
California 133. 000 575, 000 708, 000 465, 582 241, 141 1, 277 
Colorado 44, 000 124, 000 168, 000 82. 464 45, 145 40, 391 
Illinois... eco A 3, 000 18, 000 21, 000 12, 983 47 7,970 
e ops eaa e SEAT 300 3, 600 3,900 | | 378 |...........- 3, 522 
ansas naaa 529, 000 61, 000 590, 000 561, 816 421 27,763 
Kentucky. 79, 000 3, 000 73, 000 72, 248 |............ 752 
Louisiana 2, 223, 000 505,000 | 2,728,000 | 2,451, 587 220, 616 55, 797 
Mareland — 4,266 C 4, 266 A Ee 
Miene. 12, 000 5, 000 17, 000 14, 243 1, 893 864 
Mississippi. .................- 179, 000 79, 000 258, 000 160, 143 ; 24. 653 
Montana.. .-----------2------ 23, 000 8, 000 31, 000 27, 989 942 I 
Nebraska 7, 000 10, 000 17, 000 11, 405 394 5, 201 
New Mexico 513, 000 268, 000 781, 000 761. 446 10, 686 8, 
ew VOr kk gg 2, 900 200 3, 100 2, 88d 292 
North Dakota 2, 000 18, 000 20, 000 114,325. MA 2, 675 
// ³ðWAA 28, 900 5, 000 33. 900 31, 786 50 2, 064 
Oklahoma 530, 000 510,000 | 1,040, 000 696. 504 99, 546 243. 950 
Pennsylvania. 101, 000 3, 000 104, 000 95, 869 162 , 
Peas 4,417,000 | 1,666,000 | 6,083,000 | 5, 178, 073 743, 409 161, 518 
fön 8 17, 000 11, 400 28, 400 „247 1, 036 8,117 
Virginia. ..................... 2, 600 |...........- 2, 600 . 79 
West Virginia 201, 000 4, 000 205, 000 204, 581 111 308 
Wyoming 88, 000 70, 000 158, 000 121, 682 15, 992 20, 326 
Other States .. 85 384 469 412 I.e: 
"Oll. sc O S. Z: 9, 154,051 | 3,992,584 | 13, 146, 635 11,030, 248 | 1,482, 975 633, 412 


1 The 1956 figures for ‘‘Gross Withdrawals” and ‘ Brett shown in the Minerals Yearbook Chapter, 
Natural Gas 1957, are in error. Please refer to the 1956 Chapter for correct figures. 

2 Marketed production plus quantities used in repressuring, vented, and wasted. 

s Comprises gas sold or consumed by producers, including losses in transmission, quantities added to 
storage, and increases in gas in pipelines. 

4 Partly estimated. Includes direct waste on producing properties and residue blown to the air. 

5 Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Missouri, and Tennessee. 
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FIGURE 1.—Production and average value of natural gas in the United States, 
1940-58. 
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TABLE 4.—Marked production of natural gas in the United States, 1954-88, 


by States! 


1955 


1956 


Quantity (million cubic feet) 


1957 


Change 


212, 403 


25, 368 
678, 603 
104, 508 


31, 327 
492, 338 
95, 259 
34 


719, 794 


Estimated value at 
wells (thousand 
dollars) 

1957 1958 
12 30 

2, 206 A 
116, 684 108, 481 

, 526 , 

4 

1, 495 1, 921 
88 59 
66, 883 64, 047 
16, 666 17, 412 
232,837| 316, 255 
1, 218 1, 148 
1, 715 2, 649 
17. 507 22, 260 
2, 062 1, 903 
2. 280 1. 711 
67, 962 79, 190 
815 859 
1, 468 1, 672 
7, 201 6, 802 
59, 743 70, 347 
31, 27, 131 
9 
500. 153 517, 807 
2, 473 , 329 
661 681 
48, 181 50, 734 
10, 201 10, 221 


Ez: ee fl ee | cme | eee | eee | ee eo ͤ—ß oe 


3. 3] 1, 201, 759 1, 317, 486 


State 
1954 

Alabama 87 
Arizona aaa 
Arkansas 33, 471 
California. .......... 507, 280 
Colorado............ 45, 705 
Florida 35 
Inos 9, 475 
Indiana 735 
Kansas 412, 369 
Kentucky........... 72, 713 
Louisiana. .........- 1, 399. 222 
Maryland........... ], 304 
Michigan 6. 962 
Mississippi 140. 448 
Missouri 16 
Montana 30, 252 
Nebraska. a 6. 801 
New Mexico —— 449, 346 
New Vork 2, 598 
North Dakota 1,093 

hi) lecce 28. 824 
Oklahoma 616, 355 
Pennsylvania 145, 934 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 89 
Texas 4, 551, 232 
Uta AA 16, 024 
Virgiuia .---.------ 1,401 
West Virginia. ...... 191, 601 
Wyomn g 71, 068 

Total 


1 Comprises gas either sold or consumed by producers, including losses in transmission, quantities added 
to storage »nd increases of gas in pipelines. 
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TABLE 5.—Natural gas stored underground in and withdrawn from storage fields, 
i 1957-58, by State of location, in million cubic feet 


State 


1957 


Total with- 
drawn 


— . | im mr rmm —— ———— —e—— — kS] 


1, 316 


7, 262 


Net stored 


45, 821 


FFÜÜ ᷣA ..; mu c rc CMT THE WEE 


Total 
stored 
Arkansas 
California... ced 36, 725 
Colorado ——. «c 1, 714 
ines 10, 244 
IndiaansQ. 3, 181 
Ü 8 10, 823 
Kansas eege eet 24, 035 
Kentucky - ------------------- 8, 526 
Louisiana... getest Geet 78 
Michigan nnn 104, 891 
Mississippi... 1,7 
Missouri ; 
Montana....................- 6, 796 
Nebraska oes ²⁰ 0mm A ct 
New Mexico 5, 101 
New vork : 
JAA 90, 442 
Oklahoma 24, 705 
Pennsylvania. 150, 367 
o e ˙ AA ; 
West Virginia 104, 761 
Wisconsin 125 
Weminese.k 4, 868 
es!! 8 672, 377 


82, 639 


22, 122 


191, 396 


— — . — — — TI ——— | ee 


1958 
Total Total with- Net stored 
stored drawn 
1, 139 73 1, 066 
47, 108 30, 138 16, 970 
Geet 12,591 | 18740 —56, 149 
5, 593 4, 963 630 
19, 602 2, 925 16, 677 
31, 530 26, 973 4, 557 
9, 758 10, 574 —816 
96, 798 108, 512 —11, 714 
4, 509 3, 266 1, 243 
3, 363 1, 199 2, 164 
5, 666 , 426 2, 240 
EEN 200 —200 
7.271 6, 658 613 
32, 097 ; 9, 678 
99, 218 84, 088 15, 130 
24, 941 19, 818 5, 123 
150, 062 150, 475 —413 
24, 787 11,850 12, 937 
123, 324 111, 526 11, 798 
QO Noe Za uum ze: 70 
4, 745 3, 263 1,482 
704, 172 621, 091 83, 081 


TABLE 6.—Underground storage statistics, by States, December 31, 1958 
[American Gas Association] 


States 


Number 


Number 


of pools 


of active 


wells 


Total gasin | Total reser- 
storage reser- [voir capacity 


Meli A A 


== j 


E 8 A ke 
to 00 Ov 00 “JJ GO fe BY kA BS 00 G> i> Y G> > Va, 2 


voirs (million (million 

cubic feet) cubic feet) 
4,872 5,062 
93, 805 106, 117 
35, 797 159, 302 
, 448 9, 594 
28, 882 140, 771 
61, 219 83, 623 
20, 22, 874 
271, 817 383, 671 
3, 96 4, 051 
7, 211 40, 220 
37, 366 82, 151 
40, 944 61, 033 
53, 843 65, 257 
320, 052 468, 760 
106, 689 179, 988 
355, 914 455, 885 
39, 260 52, 535 
243, 762 333, 728 
20, 526 62, 972 
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TABLE 7.—Gas wells in the United States, 1957-58, by States 


Drilled | Producing | Drilled | Producing 


State during Dec. 31, during Dec. 31, 
1957 ! 1957 1958 1 1958 

Arkansas......... ß . 21 260 37 300 
Ger; 53 500 39 535 
Sd... 8 91 240 80 250 
I ⁰ 19 40 49 85 
Dü. O kz ee iene 14 410 16 880 
K EN ß q n ot nl Dae 333 5, 650 228 6,000 
Fenk 164 4, 300 139 4, 330 
aa 88 380 4, 300 214 4, 500 
; a ĩ 8 47 270 27 270 
Mei ph a Dco m WU OI 3 238 2 250 
MISSOUTI S nh ⁵⅛²˙p eise AA ͥ s sc [Sua n AA 
Nebraska a7 ²˙¹w 22 5 38 2 40 
D A aoe we 15 1, 090 6 1, 090 
New Mexico 606 3, 300 491 4, 000 
New YOIE tarada 8 5 1, 150 15 980 
IO os EE A umu SO . aS u SS 201 6, 450 249 6, 300 
Oklahoma__....... 88 234 4, 450 340 5, 000 
Pennsylvania. 292 16, 300 281 16, 300 
e ⁵ĩð 8 7 30 4 30 
WAT 881 13, 400 855 15, 340 
MEA uu sae oe u O 466 14, 200 512 14, 000 
rl EE 46 280 66 300 
Other States v3 29 145 22 170 
rü ³ K ea E s bee 3, 912 77,041 8, 674 80, 400 


1 From Oil and Gas Journal. 
2 Missouri and Nebraska combined to avoid disclosing individual company operations. 
3 Alabama, Maryland, North Dakota, Utah, and Virginia. 


INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS 


Interstate shipments including exports increased 6 percent in 1958. 
Interstate shipments comprised 59 percent of marketed production 
in 1958 compared with 57 percent in 1957. 

Exports to Canada amounted to 32,129 million cubic feet, an in- 
crease of 1,262 million cubic feet over 1957. There were 6,590 million 
cubic feet shipped to Mexico during 1958. Imports of natural gas 
increased from 37,941 million cubic feet in 1957 to 135,797 million 
cubic feet in 1958. Montana and Washington received a total of 
89,586 million cubic feet from Canada, and 46,211 million cubic feet 
was imported from Mexico into Texas. 
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TABLE 8.—Marketed production, interstate shipments and total consumption of 
natural gas in 1958 in the United States, in million cubic feet 


Marketed production | Interstate movements 


rans- 
mission | Change 
Average loss and in Con- 
Census regions and States value at unac- | under- | sump- 


Quantity | wellhead | Quantity | Quantity | counted | ground tion 
(cents | shipped | received for storage 


per 
c.f.) 
New England: 
e, ß MA eke eee 29, 529 1,645 |--------- 27, 884 
IW BING AAA, eels p O A E E R 
Massachusetts 69, 879 2,20 1: 67, 602 
New Hampshire 2, 560 139 2, 421 
Rhode Island... |... AAA 88 10, 376 436 |--------- 9, 940 
bU desi o) ud A AAA ↄ ] io f 88 
Total: AAA AA AAA A 112, 344 4,497 |........- 107, 847 
ARO AE ALLA EE 89, 966 3,086 |.......-- 86, 880 
Middle Atlantic: 
NoW Jersey. MA ach A A 127, 784 7,838 |-..------ 119, 946 
New York... 2, 808 30. 6 . 2,416 364, 424 | 11,817 9,673 ; 
Pennsylvania...........- 95, 869 28.3 83,770 | 481,284 | 28,004| —413 465,732 
Total: 1958............- 98, 677 28.4 86,186 | 973,492 | 47,719 | 9,260 929, 004 
199 104, 670 31. 0 71, 498 873, 303 33, 304 | 27,722 845, 449 
East SOR Central 
A A 12, 983 14.8 2, 483 445, 495 | 10,138 | —6, 149 452, 006 
Indians MONS EDEN 378 15.6 1, 210 161, 287 : 630 154, 583 
Michigan 14, 243 1 AA 283, 412 | 11,265 |—11, 714 298, 104 
Ohl9. 8 31, 786 21.4 534 618, 509 | 16,609 | 15,130 618, 022 
Wisconsin. ____ A A ON 72, 062 4, 396 70 67, 596 
Total: 1958............. 59, 390 19. 2 4,227 | 1,580,765 | 47,650 | —2,033 | 1, 590, 311 
y AA 49, 824 21.1 1,372 | 1,531,214 | 35,393 | 60, 556 | 1, 483, 717 
West North Central 
)) AN ⁰·ð¹w⁰ ·⁰·õꝗdd . 182, 281 5, 622 16, 677 159, 982 
Kansas. ........-.....-.- 561, 816 11.4 424, 237, 707 8, 139 4, 362, 280 
e A , E 149, 984 94222 149, 042 
Ih)! AA A 248, 470 5, 067 2, 164 241, 239 
Nebraska 11, 405 15. 0 324 104, 553 1,173 —200 114, 661 
North Dakota 17,325 9. 7 3, 920 2,533 | $299 |......... 5, 
South Dakota ß ß eee ieee 19, 865 330 |........- 19, 535 
Total: 19582 590, 546 11.4 428, 791 945,393 | 21,572 | 23,198 | 1,062,378 
Eeer 616, 401 11.5 478, 085 901, 284 | 11,461 9,752 | 1, 018, 387 
South Atlantic: 
IB PA A A GE 8, 632 331 |... een 8, 301 
District of Columbia 18, 442 848 |........- 17, 594 
Florida- erence 35 19:06:15. — 43, 568 —571 4 44, 174 
C61... 8 166, 304 2,190 |......... 164, 114 
Maryland. _..... ... 4, 266 26 9 1, 892 56, 795 1,841 [.......-. 57, 328 
North Carolina 25, 056 1, 587 |--.------ 23, 519 
South Carolina... . yd load loo a 40, 897 1,219 A 39, 678 
Virginia. 2, 521 27. 0 2, 495 59, 755 3,729 |... 56, 052 
West Virginia 204, 581 24. 8 178, 549 152, 357 ; 11, 708 164, 347 
Total: 1958 211, 403 24.9 182, 936 571,806 | 13,368 | 11,798 575, 107 
AA 200, 588 23.9 153, 625 515,896 | 15,875 | 22,122 533, 862 
East South Central 
Alabama. 323 9.2 50 175, 022 2,889 |........- 172, 406 
Kentucky ---------- 72, 248 24. 1 56, 268 123, 026 2, 832 —816 136, 990 
Mississippi. . ...........- 160, 143 13. 9 183, 954 187, 275 5,052 1, 243 157, 169 
Tennessee 54 16. 7 833 148, 159 4, 520 |.......-- 142, 860 
Total: 1958 232, 768 17.1 241, 105 633, 482 | 15,293 427 609, 425 
195 PEE 240, 219 14.2 194, 292 538, 977 6, 782 1, 084 577,088 
West South Central: 
Arkansas................ 32, 890 8.1 991 186, 081 14, 553 1, 066 202, 361 
Louisiana 2, 451, 587 12.9 | 1, 625, 487 118,916 | 13,813 |......... 931, 203 
Oklahoma..............- 696, 504 10. 1 355, 279 21,336 | 15,358 5, 123 
TEXAS MOM Hm 5, 178, 073 10.0 | 2, 700, 103 140,244 | 65,736 | 12,937 | 2,555,541 
Total: 1958............- &, 359, 054 10. 9 | 4, 681, 860 472,577 | 99,460 | 19,126 | 4,031,185 
T95 AAA 7, 986, 237 10.0 | 4, 423, 571 444, 944 ! 70,432 ! 52,736 | 3, 884, 442 
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TABLE 8.—Marketed production, interstate shipments and total consumption of 
natural gas in 1958 in the United States, in million cubic feet—Continued 


Marketed production | Interstate movements 


rans- 


mission | Change 
Average loss and in Con- 
Census regions and Stats value at unac- | under- | sump- 
Quantity | wellhead | Quantity | Quantity | counted | ground tion 
(cents shipped | received for storage 
per M 
c.f.) 
Mountain I 
J ⁰˙ ö AS 8 108, 988 3,954 |........- 105, 034 
Colorado——— 82, 464 10. 5 59, 769 148. 199 5, 795 |-..------ 165, 090 
11111111 AAA IA 8 15, 630 —273 |........- 15, 903 
Montana 27, 989 6. 8 3, 574 31, 197 1, 547 2, 240 51, 825 
Nevada ucu s f y 8 8, 788 —38 |........- , 820 
New Mexico 761, 446 10. 4 572, 586 68, 857 5, 586 013 251, 518 
|| z; ci NDS 19, 247 14.7 2, 39, 811 486 |........- 55, 706 
Wyoming 121, 682 8. 4 78, 592 6. 996 1, 794 1, 482 46, 810 
Total: 19585 1, 012, 828 10.1 717, 387 428, 466 | 18,851 4,335 700, 721 
1987575 ce 80, 981 9.4 729, 042 457, 833 5,157 4, 236 700, 379 
Pacific: 

California 465, 582 23.3 |...---..-... 642, 026 11, 783 16,970 | 1,078, 855 
A AAA RP 8 25, 233 2,481 E 22, 752 
Wahn AAA mt E 53, 986 023-15 mec , 063 
Total: 1958............- 465, 582 23:9 HESE 721,245 | 15,187 | 16,970 | 1, 154, 670 
190l EA 492, 338 d 9r EE „354 ; 13,238 | 1,149, 571 

Total United States 
1958 8 11, 030, 248 11.9 6. 342, 492 | 6, 439, 570 | 283,597 | 83,081 10, 760, 648 
¡e AAA 10, 680, 258 11.3 | 6,051, 485 6, 047, 771 | 205,373 | 191,396 |10, 279, 775 


TABLE 9.—Natural gas moving interstate, imports and exports, 1958, in 
million cubic feet 


Consuming regions and Quantity 


countries or States received 
New England: 
Connecticut 29, 529 
Massachusetts 69, 879 
New Hampshire 560 
Rhode Island 10, 376 
Total 112, 344 
Middle Atlantic: 
New Jersey 127, 784 
New Vork 364, 4 
Pennsylvania 481, 284 
Pots!!! 973, 492 
East North Central 
inois -2 445, 495 
Indiana 161, 287 
Michigan „412 
Ohio... eines 618, 509 
Wisconsin 72, 062 
Dot! 1, 580, 765 
West North Central 
EE 182, 281 
Kansas.............| 237,707 
Minnestoa 149, 984 
Missouri 248, 4 
Nebraska 104, 553 
North Dakota 2, 533 
South Dakota 19, 865 
Total oa em [2 dI IJ [TI 045, 303 


Producing region 

Middle| East West | South | East West | Moun- 

Atlan- | North | North | Atlan- | South | South tain | Foreign 
tic |Central| Central tic Central] Central 

643 T 976 27, 2712222 592 
1, 907 A A 2, 872 2206 EE 1, 756 
3j (K,! AA EE 3 7 PRA 
373 20 —8 556 9,078 |___ ` 343 
2, 923 211 AA: i a 4,407 | 102,112 |........ 2, 691 
2, 732 189 |___ 52 | 3,957 | 118,479 |........ 2,375 
63, 607 261 |.......- 6,430 | 5,650 | 285,401 |........ 3, 015 
2, 557 750 — „353 23, 930 ,030 |........ 11, 658 
68,896 1, 206 48,835 | 33,537 | 803, 970 17, 048 
A 20933, 730 26 | 411,069 13 448 
A 1, 588 1 108222 516 131, 240 5 830 
A, A 419 |.......- 171 231, 635 4 183 
18, 711 949 >° 407 92,787 | 37,432 | 435, 881 3 8, 339 
AAA 21 | 6j CA 49,416 MAA AA 
13,711 | 2,767 |143, 289 | 92,787 | 38,145 |1, 280, 241 25 9, 800 
Er NEN 33 | 46,862 |........|]........| 132,307 | 3,079 |........ 
dac e VE 1:915 Tesis; cc i eei , 960 5402 |. U ss 
33 51, 66 |........|......-.| 95,005 | 3,320 |_....... 

ATAN RA 75, 842 |........|.-..-...| 171,924 56 
suu AOS 43,123 |........|......-.- „23311, 197 
S 9 ⁵ ⁵ A 138 |... 2... 
FC D.910. AN WEE 8,339 6, 150 
. 33 224, 572 691,768 | 28, 372 648 
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TABLE 9.—Natural gas moving interstate, imports and exports, 1958, in 


million cubic feet—Continued 
Producing region 
Consuming regions and |Quantity 
countries or States received | Middle| East | West | South | East West | Moun- 
Atlan- | North | North | Atlan- | South | South tain Foreign 
tic Central] Central} tic Central] Central 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 8, 632 S MODO 21 8, 596 |........ 7 

District of Colum- 

Dig. tacos 18, 442 globos AE 5,985 | 1,523 10,837 |........ 6 
Florida............. 43,508 I acci . EES 2, 568 30, 971 |........ 29 
Georgia 66; %ꝗ0s ͥ ͥ õ ͥ ͤ hq a C WE SEN 1,488 | 104,753 |........ 63 

lend 56, 795 402 Y EE 16,344 | 4,776 35, 247 |_....... 23 
North Carolina..... 25.098 Ves eee , aces 34 rA 
South Carolina // AA A s u cae 8,176 32, 713 eegene 8 
gina 59, 755 ö; EES, 16, 932 4, 793 37,975 |......-- 4 
West Virginia 152, 357 E RS WEE 732 | 13, 410 138, 157 |.......- 50 
d EEN 571, 806 560 aul ciscus 39, 093 |106, 789 | 424,271 |.......- 190 

East South Central: 

abama 175.022: AE, PP ENT PEN 56,126 | 118, 801 95 
Kentucky.........- 23.098 |. sons Iason ree ee. 1, 321 500 | 120, 254 |.......- 951 
Mississippi Jö ] ] A 8 186, 680 595 
Tennessee hh AA KEEN 277 146, 970 912 

Dots! 633, 48-4 1,321 | 56,903 | 572, 705 2, 553 

West South Central: 

rkansag 150.081 A A A WEE RE, EE 185, 404 |........ 677 
Louisiana r . A 1,115 | 115, 698 2,105 
Oklahoma 21,308 —-—n)é8 1,618 |. EH 19, 653 EE 
'T6x88 o z s L Sos: 1. A BEER 201 | 123,507 | 12,037 | 10, 499 

Total._... . . . . . 472, 577 |... .. A 1,618 |........ 1,316 | 444,260 | 12,102 | 13,281 

Mountain: 
Arizona 108, 9888 d. 8 A. A 49,029 | 59, 933 |... 
Colorado 148, 199225 50, 085 |........l.......- , 561 | 55, 553 

BIO WEE 15,6300 Ä ¡E A 8 15, 595 
Montan 91.197: DEE sh: PA % 8 8ʃñu 5,897 | 12, 652 
Nevada S S sz EE SL: A DE 1,110 | 7,647 |........ 
New Mexico........ 68,857 |........|..---... 108 552-2522] access 52, 612 | 16,137 |........ 

de EE 90 SIL DEE A RA EE AS VE 39,811 |........ 
Wyoming. 6, 9988 T l uu 1,044 | 4,774 |.......- 

Doll! 428, 4604 54, 0911 146, 376 [215, 347 12, 652 

Pacific: 

California 642, 026 |_.-.....l........ 1:221 A DEE 183, 682 |457, 123 |........ 
Oregon 20; 0% ͤ u 8 15. AA 8 22 ; 22, 948 
Washington........ OS; 088. ß ß A A 53, 986 
Total AAA VVT 1.2366 — 22 183, 704 [459, 371 | 76, 934 

Total United i 
ates 6, 439, 570 | 86,090 | 4,220 424, 806 182, 936 241, 097 4, 649, 407 715, 217 | 135, 797 
Oa nada. 32, 129 96 7 3, 985 |........ 8 27, 96 04 |........ 
Mexico................. AA ³·ã AA | asa 4, 2,106 |.......- 
Total exports. .... 38, 719 96 7| 3,985 |......-- 8 32, 453 | 2,170 |........ 
Total 6, 478, 289 | 86,186 | 4, 227 428, 791 182, 036 241, 105 4, 681, 860 717, 387 | 135, 797 
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TABLE 10.—Consumption of natural gas in the United States, 1954-58, by States * 


Estimated value a? 
Quantity (million cubic feet) Change] points of consump- 
from tion (thousand 
State 1957 dollars) 
(per- 
cent) 

1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Alabama 139,551 | 151,325 | 160,261 | 165,772 | 172, 406 4.0 69, 342 77, 270 
Arizona 75, 568 88,983 | 105,860 | 105,536 | 105, 034 —.5 39, 664 42, 192 
Arkansas 192,378 | 197,374 | 196,297 | 201,306 | 202, 361 .5 48, 163 54, 427 
California 933, 1, 020, 395 |1, 021, 002 |1, 091, 236 |1, 078,855 | —1.1 | 491,385 | 561,741 
Golorado. - 126,048 | 143,018 | 145,640 | 176,93 ; —6.7 71, 984 53, 468 
Connecticut 11, 415 14, 187 18, 109 20, 328 27, 884 37.2 27, 298 47, 978 

Delaware 2, 980 4, 280 5, 824 6, 014 8, 301 38. 0 6 ra 
District of Columbia..| 14,261 15, 042 15, 833 15, 701 17, 594 12.1 21, 626 24, 561 
Florida................ , 159 26, 402 85, 322 38, 871 174 13.6 11, 489 13, 999 
eorgia_... 132,069 | 133,044 | 148,567 | 154,778 | 164,114 6.0 68, 817 81, 656 
te EEN ³· 10, 733 : 48. 2 4, 814 7, 061 
Illinois 391,408 | 398,718 | 417, 443 , 840 | 452, 006 6.9 | 258, 852 312, 383 
Indiana. 116,308 | 126,897 | 140,135 | 145,179 | 154,583 6.5 93, 769 105, 052 
[o NOE 119,876 | 138,661 | 147,892 , 964 | 159, 982 3.2 78, 839 81, 943 
Kansas ; 309, 028 | 324, 335 ,833 | 362, 280 5.4 , 068 106, 688 

Kentucky............- 110,039 | 117,496 | 126,580 | 132,436 | 136,990 3.4 63, 097 73, 
Louisiana 636,704 | 774,320 | 839,393 | 840,331 | 931, 203 10.8 | 150, 340 176, 716 

Maryland............- 35, 010 39, 889 47, 553 51,177 57, 328 12.0 62, 646 ; 
Massachusetts 5, 43, 932 50, 691 56, 626 67, 602 19. 4 98, 201 110, 402 
Michigan 188,922 207,005 | 243,465 | 272,353 | 298, 104 9.5 | 219, 132 239, 350 
Minnesota — 115,140 | 123,734 | 136,831 | 147,732 | 149, 042 .9 , 763 88, 309 
Mississippi : 138,186 | 145,353 | 148,279 | 157,169 6.0 , 963 51, 263 
Missouri 88,349 | 199, 272 219,424 | 223,528 241, 239 7.9 | 113, 510 127, 674 
Montan , 6 47, 491 47, 690 52, 200 51, 825 —.7 i 19, 922 
Nebraska 93,189 | 102,177 | 109,265 | 116,326 | 114,661 | —1.4 52, 637 52, 803 

Nevada. _ 982 2, 484 6,676 8, 666 8, 826 1.8 4, 413 6, 
New Hampshire 1, 065 1, 206 1, 445 1, 787 2, 421 35.5 3, 499 3, 825 
New Jersey. 65, 718 74, 601 90,092 | 100,483 | 119, 946 19.4 | 146,352 180, 535 
New Mexioco........... 177,221 | 215,281 | 229,821 | 243,800 | 251, 518 3.2 , 705 40, 607 
New York ` ` 225,844 | 243,513 | 268,408 | 299,153 ,3 14.8 | 385,574 428, 606 
North Carolina 9, 436 12, 044 16, 579 19, 533 23, 519 20. 4 j 17, 612 
North Dakota 4, 820 9, 320 10, 428 13, 753 15, 639 13. 7 4, 492 4, 945 

Gigs 442,523 | 500,865 | 561,557 | 583,753 | 618, 022 5.9 | 372, 545 404, 
Oklahoma 327,936 | 334,057 | 358,930 | 387,277 | 342,080 | — 11.7 , 645 83, 768 
// ³o·—w AA A 4, 473 18, 227 22, 752 24.8 13, 794 18, 389 
Pennsylvania 353,185 | 390,280 | 431,325 | 445,813 | 465, 732 4. 5 j 343, 055 
Rhode Island.......... 4, 423 5, 375 6, 242 8, 139 9, 940 22.1 15, 530 16, 499 

South Carolina........ 16, 573 , 043 44, 467 39, 741 39, 678 —.2 19, 630 26, 
South Dakota......... , 564 16, 107 18, 002 18, 251 19, 535 7.0 10, 147 10, 704 
Tennessee 114,869 | 118,052 | 126,815 | 130,601 | 142, 860 9.4 ; 71, 423 
Texas 2, 198, 175 2, 236, 540 2, 323, 847 2, 455, 528 2, 555, 541 4.1 403, 127 448, 143 
rr. „073 48, 54, 669 57, 55, 706 —2. 3 24, 055 25, 235 
Virginia. : 38, 43, 362 48, 527 56, 052 15.5 48, 902 56, 304 
Washington 4 4 5, 224 40, 108 32. 3 „603 29, 207 
West Virginia 138,846 | 158,006 | 161,246 | 159,520 | 164, 347 3.0 69, 236 79, 962 
Wisconsin 39, 287 40, 621 48, 188 59, 592 67, 596 13.4 62, 207 69, 660 
Wyoming 36, 709 39, 705 45, 552 45, 504 46, 810 2. 9 11, 330 11, 153 
4. 7 [4, 435, 224 | 4, 967, 898 


Total. 8, 402, 852 9, 070, 343 9, 706, 878 10, 279, 775 10, 760,648 


1 Includes natural gas mixed with manufactured gas. 
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FIGURE 2.—Consumption of natural gas, by uses, in the United States, 1940-58, 


PIPELINES 


The total cost of the construction authorized by the Federal Power 
Commission in 1958 was $622,306,000, compared with $385,506,000 
in 1957. Construction was authorized for 4,720 miles of line, which 
will require an estimated 939,513 net tons of steel pipe, and the in- 
stallation of compressors aggregated 334,417 horsepower. When 
completed, these projects will add approximately 2.75 billion cubic 
feet daily of capacity to existing facilities and will provide new or 
additional natural gas service to some 139 cities. 


CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of natural gas in the United States in 1958 increased 
5 percent over 1957. Increases in consumption in 1958, by various 
classes of consumers, were: Residential, 8.6 percent; commercial, 12.4 
percent; industrial fuel, 1.3 percent; and total industrial, 2.4 percent. 
The portland-cement industry consumed 164 billion cubic feet in 1958, 
or 12.3 percent more than 1957. 
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TABLE 18.—Natural gas processed at natural gasoline and cycling plants in the 
United States, 1954-58, in million cubic feet 


States 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
ATRASOS EE 64, 561 56, 092 48, 233 43, 696 42, 538 
leer 8 571, 702 570, 806 572, 749 564, 675 612, 389 
erl. SZ ao , 169 43, 911 ; 57, 759 61, 251 
Br ³ĩð EE uuu š 159, 225 165, 739 175, 618 192, 821 200, 397 
AN Slee AA 4 400, 791 426, 533 407, 749 420, 454 390, 814 
Flle Ee 3 370, 111 3 389, 696 06, 3 396, 695 3 288, 907 
Louisiana 627, 775, 761 839, 274 865, 836 973, 299 
Mei ᷣ m 88 (2) (2) (2) 2 
Mississippi 120, 533 140, 040 144, 227 157, 249 171, 008 
Mann ⁵ðᷣ 8 (1) ($) (1) 
e Uli ß cece 4 418, 397 4 21, 211 4 25, 159 4 35, 205 
New Mexico——— 439, 556 467, 505 578, 468 617, 726 ; 
ONIO AAA = ³ (2) (2) 2 
Oklahoma._...... a -M 540, 822 562, 749 620, 901 618, 715 651, 077 
Pennsylvania 1 17, 316 94 10, 974 5, 358 
0 55 J) dĩ 8 3, 843, 718 4, 10 003 | 54,318,004 | 4, 354, 756 4, 233, 619 
1 

West Virginia À. 205, 151 225, 307 181, 772 181, 390 156, 653 
AVyoming AA 8 60, 372 139, 098 67, 542 64, 656 66, 802 

dr WEE 7,459,918 | 8,185,953 | 58, 445,009 | 8, 578, 561 8, 452, 544 


1 Montana and Utah included in Colorado. 

2 Michigan and Ohio included in Illinois. 

3 Includes gas from transmission lines; previously treated in other States. 

: vo and North Dakota included in Kansas in 1954; North Dakota included in Nebraska in 1955-58. 
evised. 


TABLE 14.—Consumption of natural gas used with manufactured gas in the United 
States in 1958, by States * 


Residential Commercial Industrial Total 


Value at 


State Number | Quantity; Number Quantity Quantity] Quantity] point of 
of con- | (million | of con- | (million | (million | (million | consump- 
sumers cubic sumers cubic cubic cubic | tion (thou- 
(thou- feet) (thou- feet) feet) feet) sand 

sand) sand) dollars) 

Connecticut.................. 198 5, 649 1, 042 3, 025 9, 716 17, 609 
Indien L u 2 Ds ss 394 25, 843 6, 026 33, 031 64, 900 50, 545 
Massachusetts 290 7, 000 2, 150 5, 130 14, 280 26, 340 
New Jersey 654 15, 666 5, 340 17, 200 38, 206 52, 038 
New rk ³ðͤ ss 549 50, 764 8, 360 9, 474 68, 598 69, 947 
Pennsylvanla . . 794 58, 062 6, 021 29, 124 93, 207 90, 516 
Total: 1958___________ 2,879 | 162, 984 28 96,984 | 288, 907 306, 994 
1057.52.42 3,861 | 190, 569 35 103, 224 | 329,036 322, 701 


1 Included in tables for consumption of natural gas (tables 10-12). 


VALUE AND PRICE 


The average value of natural gas at the wellhead in 1958 was 11.9 
cents per thousand cubic feet, a 0.6-cent increase over 1957. 

The average value at the point of consumption was 46.9 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, an increase of 3.1 cents over 1957. "The increase 
was reflected by all classes of consumers. 
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TABLE 15.—Average value of natural gas in the United States, 1957-58, by States, 
in cents per thousand cubic feet 


At wells At point of At wells At point of 
(estimated) | consumption (estimated) | consumption 
State AA. ⁰ a State ENE T 
1957 | 1958 | 1957 1958 1957 | 1958 1957 1958 
Alabama............ 6.4| 9.2 41.8 44.8 || Nebraska 16.0 | 15.0 45.2 46.1 
a a t: PRE SEEE A 37.6 40.2 || Nevada 50.9 73.3 
Arkansas 7.2 | 8.1 23. 9 26.9 || New Hampshire 195. 8 158.0 
California........... 23.7 | 23.3 45.0 52.1 || New Jersey 145. 6 150. 5 
Colorado............ 10. 0 | 10.5 40. 7 32.4 || New Mexico 9.4 | 10.4 15.9 16.1 
Connecticut.........|......|.....- 134. 3 172.1 || New Vork 28.4 | 30.6 | 128.9 124.9 
Delaware 4 113. 1 94.7 || North Carolina 76.0 74.9 
District of Colum- North Dakota 9.5 | 9.7 32. 7 31.6 
E A 137.7 139.6 || Ohio 23. 721.4 63. 8 65. 5 
Florida............. 13.0 | 13.6 29. 6 31.7 [Oklahoma 8.3 | 10.1 22. 9 24. 5 
Gos ane 8 44. 5 49.8 || Oregon 75. 5 80. 8 
TOANG PA A E 44.9 44.4 || Pennsylvania 31.1 | 28.3 72. 7 73. 7 
Illinois 15.5 | 14.8 61.2 69.1 || Rhode Island 42 190. 8 166. 0 
diana 13. 1 | 15.6 64. 6 68.0 || South Carolina 49. 4 66.1 
I%/%%/§ö%ÜZt A t: 50. 9 51.2 || South Dakota 55. 6 54.8 
Kansas 11.4 | 11.4 27.1 29.4 || Tennessee 15.8 | 16.7 44.9 50. 0 
Kentucky 23.8 | 24.1 47.6 53.3 || Texas 9.7 | 10.0 16.4 17.5 
Louisiana 11.2 | 12. 9 17. 9 19.0 || Uta 14.7 | 14.7 42. 2 45.3 
Maryland..........- 26.2 | 20.9 122. 4 127.3 || Virginia............. 20.8 | 27.0 100. 8 100. 4 
Massachusetts «w 173. 4 163.3 || Washington... Lt 56. 4 55. 0 
Michigan 18.8 | 18.6 80. 5 80.3 || West Virginia 23.8 | 24.8 43. 4 48.7 
Minnesota. .........|]......]----.- 57.4 59.3 || Wisconsin 104.4 102. 9 
Mississippi 10.3 | 13.9 29. 2 32.6 || Wyoming..........- 8.7 | 8.4 2.9 23.8 
issouri............ 6.7 |.....- 50.8 52.9 —VOM 
Montana 7. 26. 8 36. 9 38. 4 Total ¿c 11.3 11. 9 43. 1 46.2 


TABLE 16.— Consumption of natural gas, 1953-57 by countries, in million 
cubic meters 


[United Nations Statistical Yearbeok] 


Country 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Western Hemisphere: 
e ß 932 985 1, 065 1, 148 1, 414 
deir dn 33 K 4 3 3 2 1 
Braz1b4.. 2.022 sa oz 27 63 62 159 
1 Ee 2, 860 8,419 4, 269 4, 790 5, 839 
Colombia $. 545 62 (4) 
hh yyy A 
MEXICOS AAA A ee 2, 714 2, 759 3, 482 3, 645 4, 643 
¿e BEEN 515 498 547 601 
United States 237, 775 247, 563 266, 331 284, 983 302, 433 
/// ² A 2, 172 2, 448 2, 748 2, 994 3, 624 
Europe: l 

Af! ³ĩð2ÜA ͤ K 5 56 575 749 745 759 
Czechoslovakia. 168 172 173 274 772 

/ ĩͤ K 88 244 259 266 319 561 
Germany ove A l u eden anus 58 88 240 867 357 
Hung donnaat niesu 549 558 545 452 413 
A E 2, 280 2, 967 3, 627 4, 465 4, 994 
Netherlands iS eo 25 1 145 69 (4) 
, octet iaa 319 358 393 436 419 
Rumania l] S n Nae ai haya A tins Sora 5, 589 5, 826 6, 169 6, 756 7, 207 

U.S.S.R 6, 868 8, 981 


1 Data relate, as farfas possible, to natural gas actually collected, and used as fuel or raw material. Thus 
they exclude gas used for repressuring, as well as gas flared, vented, or otherwise wasted, whether or not it 
has first been processed for extracting natural gasoline. Natural gas is produced also in Chile, Morocco, 
Peru, Tunisia, and other countries. 

2 Total production, including gas repressured and wasted. 

3 Includes gas repressured. 

4 Not available. 

5 Vienna only. 

6 Figures represent virtually total German production. 

7 April-December. 

8 Converted approximately from original data expressed in terms of weight. 

% July-December. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


OMESTIC production of natural gas liquids decreased slightly 
D In 1958, whereas production of LP-gases (liquefied petroleum 
. gases) increased 2 percent. Output of natural gasoline and 
finished gasoline and naphtha decreased 3 and 10 percent, respectively. 
Sales of LP-gases, including liquefied refinery gases (LR-gases) for 
all uses other than blending into gasoline, increased 6 percent in 1958. 


SCOPE OF REPORT 


Statistics on the production of natural gas liquids were collected 
by the Bureau of Mines on both monthly and annual questionnaires 
from all natural gasoline plants, cycling plants, and fractionators 
handling natural gas liquids. Reports were not received for the 
liquids recovered at pipeline compressor stations and at gas dehydra- 
tion plants. Reports were received on the production of field 
condensate when this material was not commingled with the crude 
oil. Field condensate delivered to a plant and fractionated into fin- 
ished products was reported as output of finished products. 

Th monthly reports provided information on production, stocks, 
and distribution. The annual reports provided facts on type of plant, 
production, value of production, and gas processed. Data on sales 
of LP-gases for fuel and chemical uses included propane, propylene, 
butanes, butylenes, ethane, and ethane mixtures produced at natural 
gasoline plants and at petroleum refineries but did not include LP- 
gas blended into gasoline motor fuel. Information is collected on 
an annual questionnaire received from all producers and distributors 
and from most of the dealers selling over 100,000 gallons of LP-gases 
a year. Statistics on smaller or nonreporting dealers are indirectly 
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included, as the sales figures of producers or distributors will reflect 


the operations of these dealers. 


RESERVES 


The American Gas Association Reserves Committee estimated the 
proved recoverable reserves of natural gas liquids on December 31, 
1958, at 6.2 billion barrels, an increase of 0.52 billion barrels during 


the year. 


Reserves Im Texas and Louisiana increased 0.12 billion 


barrels and 0.18 billion barrels, respectively, because of extensions 


and revisions. 


In Utah the reserves increased from 91,000 barrels to 


14,899 thousand barrels in 1958 as the result of development following 
the extensions of natural gas and crude oil pipelines to this area. 


TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the natural gas-liquids industry in the United 
States, 1954—58, in thousand gallons 


4, 438, 890 
6, 487, 413 
832. 915 
535, 295 


6 990, 389 389 


4, 796, 743 
207, 768 


7, 241, 831 


4, 499, 495 


4, 915, 211 
181, 011 


4, 355, 025 
6, 783, C00 
701, 456 
539, 977 


12, 379, 458 


6, 904, 179 


5, 174, 140 
191, 077 


— (A Ye A 
PP o e tata 


194, 757 
587, 091 
81, 627 


197, 402 
635, 595 
93, 477 


926, 474 


eee | een | E —€————————X AAA 


Production: 
Natural gasoline and isopentane.......- 4,104,828 | 4,457, 079 
ASOS 2: ecco AB—B——ſAA tee 5, 204,304 | 5,972, 698 
Finished gasoline and naphtha........ 733, 068 823, 103 
Other produets—— lll. 547, 386 564, 722 
r L 10. 589. 586 11, 817, 602 
Shipments for use in gasoline 1. 6, 134. 777 7, 059, 737 
Transfers to nongasoline uses: 
LP-gases EE 4, 132, 536 | 4, 549, 681 
Other products 200, 427 220, 107 
Stocks at plants, terminals, and refineries: 
Natural gasoline....................... 171, 671 165, 799 
GPs AS0S EE 308, 528 300, 129 
Other products 109, 407 103, 775 
khr ³ĩðVÜi a 589, 606 569, 703 
Value of natural gas liquids at plants 
thousand dollars 581. oe 619, 006 
Average value per gallon. n cents 5. 5 5.2 
Natural gas processed. million cubic feet_.| 7,458,485 | 8, 185, 953 
Average yield, all natural gas liquids 
gallons per M cubic feet. ]. 42 


Sales for fuel and chemical uses: 


Liquefied petroleum gas 3, 785, 781 
Liquefied refinery gas 1, 339, 752 
. ³˙¹¹wmꝛꝛꝛ² acess se 5, 125, 533 
Exports of natural gasoline, LP-gases, and 
ERA. A 8 189, 216 


1. 44 


4, 227, 711 


1, 768, 772 
5, 996, 483 


183, 155 


697, 143 
5.7 
8, 590, 183 


1. 43 


4, 528, 356 
2, 107, 407 


6, 635, 763 


187, 882 


.9 
8, 578, 561 


1. 44 


4, 780, 111 
2, 155. 980 


6, 939, 121 
192, 505 


689, 710 
5.6 

8, 452, 544 
1. 46 


5, 090, 129 
2 371, 961 


7, 462, 089 


120, 017 


1 Includes exports of natural gasoline. 
3 Includes exports of LP-gases. 


3 Ethane is excluded from Sales for fuel and chemical uses” before 1955. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated proved recoverable reserves of natural gas liquids’ in 
the United States, 1957-58, in thousand barrels 


[Committee on Natural Gas Reserves, American Gas Association] 


Changes in 5 during Reserves as of Dec. 31, 1958 


State as of Discov- 
Dec. 31, | Exten- | eries of Net |Nonasso-| Associ- 
1957 | sions and new flelds|produc-| ciated [lated with|Dissolved| Total 
revisions coa Dew tion | with oil oil in oil 
pools in 


Arkansas 37, 140 —659 2, 773 4, 372 10, 588 34, 150 
California 2............. 305, 729 24, 222 28, 157 211,052 | 302, 319 
Colorado............... 10, 965 11, 105 822 2, 123 8, 500 21, 268 
Illinois 11, 793 759 1, 602 10, 872 10, 950 
Indiana 1 25 20 104 119 
Kansas 189, 155 15, 996 5, 864 188, 116 2, 867 199, 552 
Kentucky ` 5, 707 33, 002 2,738 | 337,472 0 37, 472 
Louisiana ?2............. 1, 019, 198 | 181, 797 50, 401 | 976, 597 35, 930 |1, 195, 955 
Michigan............... 1, 103 635 , 502 
Mississippi 54, 401 2, 951 3, 060 28, 032 5. 892 55, 182 
Montana 7, 805 354 7, 457 7, 497 
Nebraska 7, 135 —917 519 4, 268 788 5, 699 
New Mexico— 320, 548 112, 015 17,068 | 297, 002 80,099 | 417, 238 
North Dakota 22, 700 , 847 1, 308 14, 839 16, 400 31, 239 
OA A 1, 810 —180 12 3 1, 618 0 1, 618 
Oklahoma 342, 643 41, 007 29,585 | 140, 492 167,829 | 357, 507 
Pennsylvania. „460 199 33, 0 0 3, 685 
Texas 39323́) 3, 271,617 | 259. 799 189, 484 |1, 451, 945 1, 355, 574 3, 391, 967 
HC nenna 91 14, 761 0 14, 750 14. 899 
West Virginia 22, 912 41, 746 4,621 | 3 63, 286 0 63, 286 
Wyoming 51, 165 2, 18 2, 978 16, 227 34, 039 50, 876 
Alabama, Florida, and 
Missouri 35 6 3 18 20 88 
Total 22 so usss 5, 687, 360 | 749,956 | 108, 250 |341, 548 |3, 230,975 | 999,647 |1, 973, 396 |6, 204, 018 


1 Comprises natural gasoline, LP-gases, and condensate. 
3 Includes offshore reserves. 


3 Not allocated by types, but occurring principally in column shown. 


PRODUCTION 


The production of natural gas liquids decreased slightly in 1958. 
However, the production of LP-gases and other products (conden- 
sate, jet fuel, kerosine, distillate, and heavier products) increased 
2 and 19 percent, respectively. Output of natural gasoline (including. 
isopentane) declined 3 percent, and output of finished gasoline and 
naphtha declined 10 percent. 

The production of liquefied refinery gases (LR-gases) is shown in 
table 9. LR-gases are included in the liquefied petroleum gas sales 
figures for fuel and chemical use. 
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FicGurE 1.—Production of the natural gas-liquids industry, United States, 
1940-58. 
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YIELD, PROCESSES, AND NUMBER OF PLANTS 


The overall yield of natural gas liquids recovered in 1958 remained 
at about the same level as in recent years. The number of plants 
operating at the end of 1958 totaled 583. The number of compres- 
sion and cycling plants operating decreased 3 each, whereas the num- 
ber of absorption plants, which produce 81 percent of the natural 
gas liquids, increased by 30. 


TABLE 5.—Natural gas liquids produced in the United States in 1958, by States 
and by methods of manufacture 


Number of plants operating Production (thousand gallons) 
State 
Compres-| Absorp- Cycling?| Total |Compres-| Absorp- Cycling | Total 
sion 1 tion 2 sion tion 

Arkamwnsas..... .. .. |... ILESS 7 1 Bl atic ata (4) (4) 90, 715 
California. .......... 2 66 3 71 3,510 | 1,062, 471 | 130,056 | 1, 196, 037 
Colorado 5............ 3 9 1 13 (4 4) (4) 139, 778 
Illinois . 2 5353 8 362 378, 795 | .......... 379, 157 
Kansas 1 S 16 I 225, 468 
Kentucky 1 . 6 4 FF 188, 581 
Louisiana 3 41 10 54 3, 395 7 726, 986 | 463, 587 1, 193, 968 
Mississippi. 1 2 F E , 946 
Nebraska 3333 55 5l _---------| 87,883 |---------- 87, 883 
New Mexico 20 [2:222 ^ LR Mes 716, 4999 716, 490 
Oklahoma 8 63 2 73 7, 468 986, 487 | 103,957 | 1,097,912 

Pennsylvania 4 „3 8 209 e 2, 9 
SSS ` 524529 19 205 29 253 246, 664 | 7 5, 308, 928 |1, 102, 572 | 6, 658, 164 
West Virginia....... 26 . 34 | 183, 813 628 —“ͤ A „441 
Wyoming 1 I 222 11 (4) „ 103, 947 
Total: 1958. 70 465 48 583 | 457,023 | 10, 069, 134 |1, 853, 301 |12, 379, 458 
1957 .... 78 435 51 559 | 526,293 | 9,740,581 |2, 122, 715 |12, 389, 589 


1 Includes 28 plants manufacturing LP-gases; 1 refrigeration-type plant each in California, Colorado, and 
Kansas; 2 refrigeration-type plants in New Mexico; and 6 refrigeration-t plants in Texas. 
? Includes combination of absorption with compression process. Includes 307 plants manufacturing LP- 


gases. 

3 Includes 43 plants manufacturing LP-gases. 

1 Included in State total production and United States total production to avoid disclosing of individual 
company operations. 

5 Montana (2 absorption plants) and Utah (a small quantity of drip gasoline) included in Colorado. 

* Michigan (2 compression plants) and Ohio (1 absorption plant) included in Illinois. 

? Includes some drip gasoline. 

8 North Dakota (1 absorption plant) included in Nebraska. 


SHIPMENTS OF NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS FROM PLANTS 
AND TERMINALS 


Shipments of natural gas liquids in 1958 from plants and terminals 
remained at about the 1957 level. 

For Motor-Fuel Use.—Total natural gas liquids shipped for blendin 
into motor-fuel decreased 13 percent. The proportion of natura 
gas liquids in refinery gasoline increased from 10.6 percent in 1957 
to 10.7 percent in 1958. The only outstanding change in proportion 
blended occurred in the Arkansas and Louisiana Inland District, 
where proportion blended increased from 4.6 percent in 1957 to 13.1 
percent in 1958. However, the volume used was small. 

For Non-Motor-Fuel Use.—Shipments of LP-gases for fuel and chemi- 
cal uses continued upward and increased 5 percent in 1958. For dis- 
cussion of sales of LP-gases for fuel and chemical use see page 338. 
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TABLE 7.— Natural gas liquids utilized at refineries in the United States, 1958, 
by Bureau of Mines refinery district and by months, in thousand gallons 


District January| Febru- | March | April | May | June | July 
ary 
East Coast 6,930 | 4,074 | 3,948 | 7,560 | 7,266| 6,426 6, 804 
Appalach ian 42 126 294 714 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, eto. 49,434 | 41,160 | 32,172 | 28,854 | 41,580 | 37,338 36, 372 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota.. 756 714 126 1, 344 756 1, 050 1, 386 
oma, Kansas, Missouri 53,172 | 42,000 | 43,302 | 38,934 | 35,994 | 42, 420 42, 966 
Texas: » 
Gulf Coast------------------------ 126, 546 | 138,306 | 132, 426 | 126,336 | 135,240 | 146,706 | 153,384 
Inland... .... cune ies 84,504 | 74,424 | 89,502 | 86,352 | 69,888 | 75,894 | 93,198 
Total Texas 211,050 | 212, 730 | 221,928 | 212, 688 | 205,128 | 222,600 | 246, 582 
Louisiana-Arkansas: 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. ` 91,266 | 78,666 | 75,348 | 89,964 | 82,026 | 78, 246 82, 698 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland 1, 764 1, 134 2,352 | 15,120 5,670 6, 006 6, 342 
Total Louisiana-Arkansas 93,030 | 79,800 | 77,700 | 105,084 | 87,606 | 84,252 89, 040 
Rocky Mountain 9, 828 8, 946 3,360 | 10,794 9, 198 9, 096 9, 114 
West Coast 87, 822 78, 918 85, 008 | 85,260 | 81,144 82, 572 82, 992 
TEQ |———— EG =L l , E 
Total United States 512, 064 | 468,342 | 467,544 | 490,560 | 468,888 | 486,948 | 515,970 
District August | Septem- | October | Novem-| Decem-| Total 
ber ber ber 
East Coast 6, 300 5, 964 8,862 | 10,752 | 18,186 93, 072 
Appalachian LL LL c ce c ce sees sscscr 1, 092 840 3333 E 3, 402 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, ete......-..-.-.--... 46,872 | 44,688 | 57,540 | 53,256 | 55,566 | 524, 832 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota 882 840 462 1, 680 2, 058 12, 054 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri... 44,562 | 55,230 | 49,854 | 57,708 | 56,868 | 563,010: 
Texas: 
Gulf Gossett 180, 768 | 165,858 | 174,468 | 187,824 | 172, 872 [1, 840, 734 
(NANG PA 98,574 | 99,750 | 93,198 | 91,518 | 95,340 |1,052, 142 
Total Toras oi ³⁰¹ ae 279, 342 | 265, 608 | 267,666 | 279, 342 | 268, 212 |2, 892, 876. 
Louisiana-Arkansas: 3 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 75,894 | 84,252 | 91,266 | 97,818 | 97,902 1, 025, 346 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland 7, 602 6, 678 9,618 | 10,542 | 12,474 , 
Total Louisiana-Arkansas................- 83,496 | 90,930 | 100,884 | 108, 360 | 110,376 |1, 110, 648 
Rocky Mountain e 9,324 | 12,012 | 12,978 | 10,836 | 12,894 | 119,280 
West Coast 81,648 | 83,454 | 85,806 | 80,976 89, 544 |1, 005, 144 
Total United States 553, 518 | 559, 566 | 584, 304 | 602, 910 | 613,704 6, 324, 318. 


TABLE 8.—Percentage of natural gas liquids in refinery gasoline * in the United 
States, 1954-58, by Bureau of Mines refinery districts 


Minne- 
Indi- | sota, 
ana, Wis- | Okla- Arkan- 
Mi- |consin,| homa, Texas Texas] Louisi-| sas, | Rocky 
Year East | Appa- | nois, | North | Kan- | In- Gulf] ana |Louisi- | Moun- | West | Total 
Coast|lachian| Ken- Da- sas, land [Coast] Gulf ana tain |Coast 
tucky, | kota, | Mis- Coast | Inland 
etc. and souri 
South 
Dakota 
1954........- 2.8 0.7 5.2 (2) 9.4 31.1 | 10.2 6.5 7.0 5.8 | 18.2 9.5 
1955 .- 1. 9 8 5. 8 (2) 9.7 | 33.8 | 10.2 5.9 5.4 5.5 | 16.6 9.5 
1956_________ 1.4 3 5.8 1.5 10.1 |334.2 | 10.9 9.4 4.7 5.1 | 15.1 | 39.7 
1957...------ 1.3 (4) 5.6 1.5 9.7 | 34.3 | 12.7 17.6 4.6 5.8 | 14.0 | 10.6 
1958......... 1.2 (4) 4.8 1.7 9.3 | 35.8 | 13.7 18. 7 13.1 5.6 | 13.5 10.7 


1 Refinery gasoline excludes jet fuel. 

: K one ota; Wisconsin, North Dakota, and South Dakota district not shown separately before 1956. 
evise 

4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 9.—Liquefied petroleum gas (LR-gases) produced at refineries in 1958, in 
thousand gallons 


Butane- Other 
Propane propane Butane LP-gas Total 
mix 
East Coast... . . .. ⁵ðͤ ----MmMM 296, 562 |__ 37,842 |------------ 334, 404 
Western New LOrKK˖Kkgg ......- J 002 aceon AS i accuse 2, 562 
Western Pennsylvania i!!!! CA A 7, 686 
West Virginia EE AA SE A 1, 764 1, 764 
ONS ok a yy ms sanam 2 1128, 100 |------------ 13, 860 1 —210 1141, 750 
EA A ^ CDR... PY m KE 1 
Kansas EE 41, 076 5, 586 40, 488 |...........- 87,150 
Lo A e , Ah — dosdcissesez CN AA 
Meins 8 R „ cet (1) 
ONO EE 90, 342 |__ 2, 310 93, 072 
Oklahoma 72, 366 15, 456 14, 742 47, 040 149, 604 
Arkansas uu u LU coool senseless d , 200 , 502 294 29, 064 
bLboulslaHa: aaa eee dar 208, 194 19, 824 65, 310 259, 728 553, 056 
QU. conidios 208, 194 19, 824 65, 310 259, 728 553, 056 
PAG AAA Tm AA ERE AA EE 
ICAC A A A AAA EE, TT 8 
New Mexico 2, 184 84 54 2, 814 
Teraa pay mu au et nen ES N us 333, 564 9,072 294, 336 98, 574 735, 546 
UE uyan anam ROES 272, 076 5, 208 245, 994 84, 756 608, 034 
West e., ˙⅛;U ᷣ os 21, 546 1, 596 19,152 |. u Su. ; 
East Toras cS es es A PA A. eu acA 8 
Panhandle- ..-.----------------------- 29, 0 22 zl 30, 912 |............ 59, 034 
A A . Uu ars 10, 920 2, 268 —1, 722 13, 818 25, 284 
A AA u eases Sees „ O EE (2) 
rr A 8 „FC . 2; 2 
NebDPIASEH. sss ne Ree ws sss JJ»... 8 3 12, 768 
lll. usss Jö AA ³ 8 
r . . .. ee 2 27,930 |...........- 24, og), * 32, 928 
ieee see ee seo ege 187, 110 7, 308 37, 422 4, 158 235, 998 
/ ees ease seeks 1, 429, 512 61, 530 517, 356 411, 768 2, 420, 166 


! Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, and Tennessee, included with Illinois. 
2 Colorado, Montana, and Utah, included with Wyoming. 
3 Missouri and North Dakota included with Nebraska. 


SALES OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES * 


Domestic sales of liquefied petroleum gases (excluding liquefied 
petroleum gases used in gasoline) increased 8 percent in 1958 compared 
with a 5-percent increase in 1957. All sales categories showed in- 
creases, except synthetic rubber manufacture. This use showed an 


1 LP-gases, as used in this section, include LR-(liquid refinery) gases. 

The survey covering sales of LE ech in the West coast marketing area (P.A.W. district 
5), was made by J. B. Mull, Branch of Petroleum Economics, Region II, Bureau of Mines, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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11-percent decrease. Increases from 1957 in the various sales cate- 
gories were as follows: 


y 
3 
š 


Domestie and commercial 
Internal combustion 
Industrial... ct 
Refinery . A 
Gas manufacture 


bo Ses SE 


The unusually large increase indicated for petroleum refinery fuel 
use was the result of more complete reporting in 1958. 


TABLE 10.— Sales of LP- gases in the United States, 1954-58 


(Thousand gallons) 
Per- Per- Per- Butane- | Per- All Per- Total 
Year | Propane} cent | Butane | cent Isobu- cent | propane | cent | other | cent | Total | per- 
of of | tane of mix- of mix- of | LP-gas | cent 
total total total | tures total] tures | total 
1954......- 2, 968, 312] 57.9) 765,826| 14.9 8 EE 1, 391, 395| 27.2 0) ll... 5, 125, 583} 100. 0 
1955. 3, 260, 571] 53. 30 724, 334 11.8] () 1, 428, 9388 23. 3 708, 875 11. 606, 122, 718| 100. 0 
Ir 3, 626, 189| 54.6) 888,545 13.4] 36, 0888 O. 51, 160, 017] 17.5 924, 924] 14.016, 635, 763| 100.0 
1957. 4, 009, 144| 57. 801, 117, 748 16.1] 26, 721 .4| 934, 183 13.5] 851, 325] 12. 26, 939, 121} 100. 0 
1958. .....- 4, 247,373| 56. 91, 119, 544| 15.0| 25, 805 . 9/11, 050, 086] 14. 1|1,019, 281| 13. 77, 462, 089| 100.0 
1 Data include LR-gases. 


2 Not reported separately before 1956. 
3 Not reported separately before 1955. 


TABLE 11.—Sales of LP-gases* in the United States, 1954-58, by uses 


(Thousand gallons) 

Used 

in the 

Domestic} Internal Refin- Gas Syn- |second- 

Year and com- Indus- ery manu- | Chemical | thetic ary All Total 
commer- | bustion trial fuel factur- rubber | recov- | other 

cial ing ery of 

petro- 

leum 
1954....| 2, 626, 808 | 547, 204 | 375, 121 (2) 191, 932 | 1,050, 239 | 307, 735 ( 26, 494 |5, 125, 533 
1955....| 2,801, 379 | 651,821 | 423, 431 | 101,033 | 213,760 | 1, 493, 177 | 406, 210 (3 31, 907 |6, 122, 718 
1956....| 3,001,021 | 773, 471 | 438,916 | 142,590 | 212, 203 | 1, 600, 604 | 418, 101 3 48, 767 |6, 635, 768 
1957....| 3,067,070 | 805,056 | 441, 474 | 122, 405 | 231,155 | 1, 732, 338 | 418,189 | 68,557 | 52,877 6, 939, 121 
1958....| 3, 293, 677 | 852,387 | 492,862 | 179,231 | 238, 911 | 1,808, 862 | 371,961 | 68, 981 | 65,217 |7, 462, 089 


1 Data include LR-gases. 
2 Not reported separately before 1955. 
3 Not reported separately before 1957. 
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TABLE 12.—Sales of LP-gases * 


States and uses 


Refinery fuel 
use 


in the United States, 1957-58, by districts and 


Gas manu- 
facturing 


o = 


1957 | 1958 


(Thousand gallons) 
Domestic and | Internal com-] Industrial 
District 2 and State commercial bustion 
1957 1958 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 
District 1: 
Connecticut.......... 25, 649“ 26,245 565 357| 13, 301] 10, 690 
Delaware 9, 474 10, 574 85 159] 4,691| 1,483 
Florida... 107, 681} 130, 968 9,591| 13,205] 6, 303] 8, 968 
Georgia „422 60, 893] 5, 540] 3,750] 6, 123 11, 066 
Maine 18, 672} 19, 100 73 340] 1,221} 1,005 
Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia.. 30, 702] 29,327 690 381] 2,956] 2,971 
Massachusetts 33, 287 35,725 276 475] 3,459) 3, 595 
New Hampshire 13, 045 13, 595 244] 1,103 577 
New Jersey 35, 3844 37, 766 709] 2, 022] 22, 099 17, 694 
New York .......... 80, 696| 91, 087] 2,569| 3,489| 10, 166} 11, 965 
North Carolina 64,173| 57,320 1,743| 2,287| 3,445| 7, 588 
Pennsylvania........ 50, 525 54,080| 1,096| 2,756| 41, 046 30, 542 
Rhode Island 6, 775 6, 674 9 307 613 558 
South Carolina....... 43, 348 41,820] 1,574| 1,402| 6,195! 7, 736 
Vermont 10, 972 9,054 93 921] 1,220 
Virginia .............. 39,125| 33,038 499| 1,349| 4, 322 2,449 
West Virginia 6, 241 „733 579 340} 5,1 
Tothl. cultas 645, 171| 663, 999| 25, 598| 32, 956/133, 1201120, 608 
District 2: 
lllinois..............- 158, 091] 217,448| 48, 177| 50, 258| 34, 639 40, 691 
Indiana „7280 123, 051 14,312] 10, 081] 25, 284} 18, 512 
I a. l. ccs 87,741 85,206 4,786 4,1 9, 740] 7,198 
Kansas 138, 711| 127, 291 38,924, 31, 174| 3, 7, 527 
Kenrucky............ 50,722|  52,933| 5,209 3,626| 2, 694] 3,527 
Michigan 62, 892 72, 142] 4, 851] 3, 256 20, 841 14, 516 
Minnesota 94,623) 116,305) 9, 174] 7, 3140 12, 137 20, 737 
Missouri 136, 088 171, 325 9,879] 12, 580| 7, 550] 9, 994 
Nebraska. ........... 69,038} 63, 822 11, 693| 12,298) 4, 422] 2, 924 
North Dakota 33, 431| 26, 150] 8,241} 6, 008] 1, 617] 1, 535 
ORhlO- ees 46,818| 73, 412] 3, 6, 076} 12, 157| 11, 039 
Oklahoma............ 155,376| 189, 049| 47, 708| 64, 679| 13, 864| 14, 154 
South Dakota........ 43, 041 1, ,544| 5,176| 2,177, 2,297 
Tennessee „541 32,025} 4, 007] 5, 159] 2, 338] 5, 523 
Wisconsin 61,095; 80, 113] 5, 731] 5, 654 39, 841 32, 391 
Pol! 1, 259, 9361, 465, 152/220, 036227, 497192, 9410192, 565 
District 3: 
Alabama 65, 1588 90, 350] 6, 231] 7,420} 4, 660 2, 976 
Arkansas 100, 124| 112, 037 31, 327| 38, 646| 2, 972 9, 046 
Louisiana 68, 916 48, 612] 27, 0950 17, 119] 14, 619] 14, 933 
Mississippi 82, 9711 73, 001] 20, 455} 21, 905 1, 729] 4, 413 
New Mexico 50, 3644 53, 411| 36, 9900 30, 961] 8,119] 7, 163 
Texas 421, 885 429, 2010344, 042/378, 786 55, 976 10€, 757 
Tata! 789, 418| 806, 612/466, 140494, 837 88, 075/148, 288 
District 4: 
Colorado............. 70,380 75, 506) 12, 508| 14,859) 5,646) 3, 968 
Idaho oic 12, 977 8, 233 264 472| 1,576| 1,408 
Montan 23,143} 10, 152] 3,090] 1, 802] 1, 469 465 
Jl Tunapa syz 12, 266 8, 513 2, 322| 2,435| 1,123 841 
Weoming g 28, 644 18, 225 7, 479| 9, 415 1, 020] 1,395 
Total... u. 147, 410 120, 629| 25, 663| 28, 983] 10, 834| 8,077 
District 5: 
Arizona. 16, 204 21,792| 8, 082] 10, 2551 1,489 2, 
California 150,108} 157, 281] 58, 044 56, 032] 9, 041] 14, 035 
Nevada 7, 405 7, 589 130 134 79 467 
Oregon 33, 417| 32, 215 992} 1, 240 3, 869] 3, 046 
Washington.......... 18, 001 18, 408 371 453| 2,026| 2,893 
(Total; sos La 225, 135| 237,285| 67, 619| 68, 114| 16, 504 


@ | 6) 


— —— ge | ee || oe || oe — — | eee 


— ———— ——— ———— — —— — —— 


JÑ —— — —..— Yee —— | Ae 


we —V—— 1 • ö§?Ü— | —— | | — | —— | —— Y. 
— | w | ——————Ó | m | — Á — m | s —— 


— s —  — — | aaa | sss  ——r || — 


— | — . c Ñ a Í r — Ñ — O )[— cr | race 
—s | a | — | —— | — r Í| — | — . —2E mo 


— Í — ——— —U—ü—ů | —————— | IllÉÁ————— | —— MÀ | w 


— | ——— | ——— || G —À | — m d s — 
— || m | — | M | —  — | —a | ——Ó 


— —— D [à | ns — | rie | ee | nd 


— —-— Y Y 722==— | === | === | D J _ = 


Total U.S. sales. 3, 067, 070 3, 293 293, 6 677 805, 056/852, 387441, 472/492, 862|122, 405/179, 231|231, 155238. 911 


1 Data include LR-gases. 


2 States are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than geographic areas, 
3 Individual States not snown to avoid disclosure oí individual company data. 
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TABLE 12.—Sales of LP-gases! in the United States, 1957-58, by districts and 
States and uses—Continued 


(Thousand gallons) 
Used in the 
Synthetic 
Chemical rubber recovery ef All other Total 
District 2 and State petroleum 


1957 1958 1957 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 


— — —— —— —— —— — —— rr — ES 


District 1: 
Connecticut.. 
Delaware 27 48 
Florida —ü—U— P 
Georgia 411 214 
Mail 8 
Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
N „ 298 
ew Hampshire 
New Jersey .......- 27, 507 40, 954 @) @) D 0 
New Lor 2. 242 162 
North Carolina 41 94 
Pennsylvan la 16, 578} 13, 526 
Rhode Island 40 
South Carolina 50 69 
monk. 
Virginia 91 
West Virginia 208, 307| 207, 789 
Total... . u... 255. 2041 --263. 197| 55s |... ion |l 
District 2: 
Illinois 137, 033] 129, 753 
Indiana 1, 387 17, 425 
IͤĩõĩõĩÄr!ẽ AA A 
AA A A 13 
Kentueky.......... 96, 9488 67,407 
Michigan 2, 665 2, 754 
Minnesota 812 
Missouri . (3) (3) (4) (4) 
Nebraska. a. „ 
pot Dakota.-..-. . 8 
o 10 57 
Oklahoma PRESS 5, 422 8, 833 
South Dakota...... 100 
Tennessee 854 10 
Wisconsin. 75 
Total- ccu 244, 340 227, 65550 3, 753| 9, 958/15, 89713, 3276 2. 054, 350/52, 286, 697 
District 3: 
Alabama. coe AAA 
Arkansas „„ 
Louisiana 144, 798| 189, pe 37, 005| 37, 124 (4) (9 
Mississippi... ----ļ--0------| 20M A DEE 
New Mexico 4 
Texas 1, 008, 4861, 121, 062 342, 460 317, 902 2, 375, 860 
Pot! 1, 153, 2841, 311, 093/379, 465355, 026/48, 388050, 718/14, 473/21, 941/52, 976, 695/53, 223, 519 
District 4: 
Colorado........... 18 7 95, 876 
Idaho. ß was 10, 408 
Montana. (3) (3) (4) (4) 12, 439 
A AA 86 12, 000 
Wyoming V 29, 224 
Total! 18 E 4. 937 1, 265 5 170, 200 
District 5: 
I ³¹wmu ͤyy m F uuu 1, 170 754 26, 945 35, 777 
California 79, 402 96, 950| 38, 724| 16, 935 4, 824 7, 829 349, 270 355, 391 
Nevada ⁰²˙w eon KG TTT (4) (4) z 2 : J 
¡TL A, ³ y A s 2, 566 3,358) 6 52, 710 48, 742 
Washington... A A AA PA EE 1195 555 28, 157 22, 895 
Total 79, 402 96, 950 38, 724] 16, 935/11, 479| 7, 0400 9, 755/12, 498) 5 505, 260 5 521, 430 


—— os | —— —[—— | ——M—————— vA n 
—— — | — —— — FP uuu... 1 —M————MM 


Total U.S. sales. |1, 732, 338 1, 898, 862/418, 189|371, 961168, 557/68, 981052, 877/65, 217| 6, 939, 121, 7, 462, 089 


1 Data include LR-gases. 

2 States are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than geographic areas. 

3 No sales for synthetic rubber reported in this district. 

4 Individual States not shown to avoid disclosure of individual company data. 

5 Refinery fuel and use for secondary recovery included in district totals only. 6 Revised. 
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STOCKS 


Stocks of natural gas liquids at plants and terminals increased 109 
million gallons in 1958. Stocks of LP-gases accounted for 89 million 


TABLE 14.—Stocks of natural gas liquids in the United States, 1954-57, and 1958, by 
months, in thousand gallons 


Natural gasoline 


1942 


1944 


LP-gases 


minals 


fineries 


Other products 


At re- |At plants 


fineries 


and ter- 
minals 


Total 


At re- 
fineries 


— — — — | cee k i P eS EH 


1946 


1948 


22, 176 


24, 822 


1950 


1952 


8, 862 
7,476 
9, 282 
15, 246 
15, 246 


1954 


481, 918 
469, 995 
769, 608 
821, 144 


1 761, 900 


629, 938 


1956 


107, 688 
99, 708 
93, 870 
84, 672 
84, 672 


CENTS PER GALLON 


1958 


FIGURE 2.—Average value of natural gasoline, average spot price of U.S. Motor 


Fuel (Oklahoma), and stocks of natural gasoline, 1940-58. 
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gallons of the increase. Underground stocks of liquefied gases totaled 
515 million gallons on December 31, 1958, compared with 434 million 
gallons (revised figure) in the preceding year. This figure was re- 
vised to eliminate nonrecoverable stocks of LPG in underground 
storage. 


PRICES 


The average posted price of grade 26-70 natural gasoline to blenders 
f.o.b. group 3 basis was 4.50 cents per gallon in 1958, an increase of 
0.15 cent per gallon over 1957. The posted price of 4.50 cents on 
January 1 held throughout the year. The average value received by 
p for all pd Fl of natural gasoline was 6.9 cents per gallon 
in 

The average posted price of propane f.o.b. Houston, Tex., was 
4.77 cents per gallon compared with 4.38 cents in 1957. 

Producers received an average of 4.37 cents per gallon for LP- 
gases 1n 1958, compared with 3.96 cents in 1957. 


FOREIGN TRADE ° 


Exports of LP-gas decreased 37 percent in 1958. Quantities 
shipped to Canada and Mexico, the principal importers of LP-gases 
from the United States, decreased 72 and 8 percent, respectively. 


TABLE 15.—Natural gasoline exported from the United States, 1949-53 (average) 
| and 1954—58, by countries, in thousands of gallons 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Country 1949-53 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(average) 
North America: 
eee . cc cea JJ ⁵ EE 
O:a: Co (e EE 37, 129 24, 854 5, 447 8, 362 1, 821 133 
sas AAA AI ͤ f ð / ę ꝙ ff cae EE, y EG 
Janes AA AA A E 
UE A A 6 S 14 81 8 
Netherlands Antilles JT —T— » ⁰³ÄA Jul Suyu o u; EE 
Trinidad and Tobago 77) A A A u 
rr A EA 54, 827 24, 908 5, 447 8, 376 1, 902 148 
Europe: 
Italy ee „„ ⁵ e E EEN 
United Kingdom „% E ß ̃ p OA 
Other Europe i . . We 
KEE /r ² ³ð¹. A SES 
JJC se m iL d 11h! ͤͤ Su 8 
11.ĩÜkełjĩÜiUi³ ↄ ⁵ ĩͤ . - - m⸗„V.¶m . . A A 
Oceania: 
Australiieis OQ eke /! uuu AP GE ku S E 
New Zealand 1:282 ARA AA dd A 8 
TOA st diia E AI MA AA 
Grand total... . ~~ 80, 608 24, 908 5, 447 8, 376 1, 902 148 


s Figures on exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Jackson, of the Bureau 
of Mines, from records of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 16.—LP-gases’ exported from the United States, 1 1949-53 (average) and 
1954-58, by countries, in thousands of gallons’ 


[Bureau of the Census] 


Country 1949-53 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 3 
(average) 
North America: 

/ ³o¹ d a 41, 525 58, 330 56, 826 55, 275 56, 274 15. 497 
lA sus Enim A 2, 5, 865 6, 416 8, 382 10, 158 4, 032 
E AA Aere e C- 32, 617 72, 994 95, 398 88, 779 97,161 88, 996 
Netherlands Antilles uů³unuůanU UP „%% ꝙ%%ũé 242«᷑ „%% 6, 728 |.......... 
Other North America: 

Bermuda and Caribbean.......... 712 1, 185 1, 645 3, 015 3, 332 1, 280 
Central America 183 423 1, 558 2, 981 2, 809 1, 063 
Greenland... ͥ ³˙¹i ⁰ od ce ete eas used SL [222 G ru 8 
!! 77, 462 | 138,797 | 161,843 | 158, 463 | 176, 462 110, 868 
South America 
TS eege 120 1 1, 033 107 Wiese ae 
%%% 8 7, 24, 657 13, 668 18, 554 11, 386 8, 756 
Other South America 9 144 
S ͤĩÜ“¹vꝗõ O A uz. SD 7, 733 24, 802 14, 160 19, 935 11, 861 8, 781 
Europe: E C MXN RENE ENEE 
Denmark EEN CH E A A Sus EE 638 EE 
o ee bet eri 7 93 31 41 (4) 
Germany )).. (4) 1 333 6 4 (4) 
e e e (4) 2 24 125 84555 
Seed. ⁵ð m (5 AAA 612 12 235 
Other Europeʒʒꝛ:- 12 28 110 121 105 11 
Total. coc o e 396 38 572 295 1, 758 11 
Asia: 
¡AA 724 (4) (4) 37 36 
ENT EE EE 52 250 461 813 195 12 
Philippines EE, 640 269 399 21 38 |___.. .. 
Other Asia 28 7 24 2 67 15 4 
/ rcc ĩ%˙in citra ae 723 543 862 438 284 16 
Africa. 116 87 149 307 129 10 
OCC BING §ö§öÜ—;;ß; ⁵«ðij ] 8 57 41 122 68 109 183 
Grand total. 86, 487 164, 308 177, 708 179, 506 190, 603 119, 869 
Data include LR-gases. 


3 4.5. pounds il gallon 

š Owing to clnnges in classification, data not strictly comparable to earlier years, 
4 Less than 500 gallons 

5 Beginning Jan. 1, 1952, classified as West Germany, 

* Revised figure. 

? Includes Palestine. 
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GENERAL. SUMMARY 


OTAL domestic demand * for petroleum and petroleum prod- 
IS declined 0.5 percent in 1958 for the first time since 1953. 
Exports were 51.4 percent below 1957, when they were excep- 
tionally high because of emergency shipments to Europe during the 
Suez crisis. | 
Domestic demand increased 2.8 percent in 1958, compared with 
0.2 percent in 1957. In addition to the general business recession, 
the petroleum industry was plagued with a problem of oversupply 
at the beginning of 1958. Stocks of all oils on January 1, 1958, totaled 
841.3 aion barrels, 60.9 million higher than on January 1, 1957. 


1 Certain terms, as used in this chapter, are more or less unique to the petroleum 
industry. Principal terms, and their meanings, are as follows : 

Total demand.—A derived figure representing total new supply plus decreases or minus 
increases in reported stocks. Because there are substantial secondary and consumers’ stocks 
that are not reported to the Bureau of Mines, this figure varies considerably from 
consumption. 

Domestic demand.—Total demand less exports. 

New supply 0f all oils.—The sum of crude-oll production, production of natural-gas 
ade benzol (coke oven) used for motor fuel, and imports of erude oil and other petroleum 
products. 

Transfers.—Crude oil conveyed to fuel-oil stocks without processing, or reclassification 
of procuces from one product category to another. 

ll oils.—Crude petroleum, natural-gas liquids, and their derivatives. 

Principal product.—Gasoline, kerosene, distillate fuel oil, and residual fuel oil. 

Exports.—Total shipments from continental United States, including shipments to 
United States Territories and possession. 

Barrels.—42 gallons per barrel. 
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FIGURE 1.—Supply and demand of all oils in the United States, 1948-58. 


By curtailing crude-oil production and runs to stills, the industry 
reduced stocks 51.1 million barrels during the year. Crude-oil pro- 
duction was reduced from 7,170,000 barrels daily in 1957 to 6,709,000 
barrels in 1958, and crude-oil runs to stills were reduced almost 1 mil- 
lion barrels. The voluntary oil-imports restrictions, established by 
the President’s Cabinet committee in July 1957, helped maintain 
imports of crude oil 6.8 percent below 1957. 

The total new supply of all oils in 1958 was 3,358 million barrels, 
compared with 3,487 million in 1957. Crude-oil and natural gas- 
liquids production decreased 178 million barrels. Imports represented 
18.4 percent of supply in 1958 compared with 16.5 percent in 1957. 
Crude-oil imports were 25 million barrels lower in 1958, but imports 
of refined products increased 69 million barrels. 


DEMAND BY PRODUCTS 


As most of the indicated consumption of crude oil in the conti- 
nental United States is converted into products at refineries before 
sale to ultimate consumers, the analysis of demand trends involves 
consideration of each major product. The fuel oils (residual, distil- 
late, and kerosine) compete directly with natural gas or coal in heat- 
ing, cooking, and industrial uses. Gasoline and diesel fuel are the 
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TABLE 1.— Salient statistics of crude petroleum, refined products, and natural-gas 
liquids in the United States, 1954-58 1 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 3 
Crude petroleum: 
Domestic production thousand barrels 3..| 2,314, 088 | 2, 484, 428 | 2, 617, 283 | 2, 616, 901 |í 2,448, 866 
World production...------------------ do....| 5,016, 591 | 5,625,659 | 6, 124, 565 | 6, 450, 666 | 6, 617, 656 
United States proportion. . percent. 46 44 43 41 37 
Imports 3 thousand barrels?..| 239, 479 285, 421 341, 833 373, 255 348, 007 
Exports AA do----| 13, 599 11, 571 28, 624 50, 243 320 
Stocks, end of year do....| 258,385 265, 610 2606, 014 281, 818 262, 730 
Runs to stills 5 do....| 2, 539, 564 | 2,730,218 | 2, 905, 106 | 2, 890, 436 2, 776, 094 
Value of domestic production at wells: 
Total................- thousand dollars. . 6,424, 930 | 6,870,380 | 7, 296, 760 | 8, 079, 259 |! 7,379, 071 
Average per barrel $2. 78 $2. 77 $2. 79 $3. 09 $. 01 
Total producing oil wells Dec. 31 511,200 | 524,010 | 551,170 | 569,273 | 574, 905 
Total oil wells completed during year (suc- 
cessful wells) ll es ese 29, 778 31, 567 81, 158 28, 104 25, 202 
Refined products: 
Imports 33 thousand barrels 2. 144, 476 170, 143 183, 758 201, 334 270, 658 
Exports ¢__......_....------------------ do.] 116,134 | 122,617 | 128, 762 156,944 384 
Stocks, end of year do....| 442,510 ; 493,818 | 537,937 | 503, 314 
Output of gasoline do....| 1,261,304 | 1,373, 950 | 1, 428,807 | 1, 438, 140 | 1, 422, 835 
Yield of gasoline percent 43. 8 44. 0 43.4 43.8 44.9 
Average dealers’ net price (excluding tax) of 
gasoline in 50 United States cities 
cents per gallon 7 16. 19 16. 18 16. 34 16. 69 16. 22 
Completed refineries, end of year 326 318 319 318 315 
aily crude-oil capacity 
o thousand barrels 2 8, 421 8, 632 9, 124 9, 408 9, 820 
Natural-gas liquids: 
Production thousand barrels 2. 252,133 | 281,371 | 292, 727 294,990 | 290,801 
Stocks, end of year- do 14, 038 13, 564 20,559 | 3 20, 156 2, 752 


1 Data, including imports and exports, are for continental United States. 

2 Preliminary figures. 

š 42 gallons per barrel. 

Includes Alaska. 

Bureau of Mines data. 

¢ U.S. Department of Commerce, except Alaska and Hawaii, which are Bureau of Mines data. Exports 
include shipments to Territories. 

? Platt's Oilgram Price Service. 

s New basis eliminates 1,411,000 barrels of nonrecoverable stocks in underground storage. 


major fuels in the transportation field. The other products serve 
a wide variety of uses in competition with other oil products as fuel 
and in special uses outside the fuels field. The use of E fuel (a blend 
of low-grade gasoline, kerosine, and distillate) has advanced rapidly 
in the fast few years. To date jet fuel has been limited mostly to 
the military use. 

Gasoline.—Gasoline represented 42.4 percent of the total demand for 
all oils in 1958. Compared with 1957, the total demand for gasoline 
increased 1.0 percent, exports declined 28.9 percent, and domestic 
demand increased 1.8 percent. A breakdown of domestic demand 
by uses indicates that civilian highway use accounted for 86.6 percent 
and aviation gasoline 5.7 percent, leaving a balance of 7.7 percent 
for nonhighway vehicles, statlonary engines, and losses. The total 
gasoline demand includes aviation gasoline and naphthas. 

Residual Fuel Oil.—The demand for residual fuel oil in 1958 con- 
tinued to decline but at a greater rate than in the preceding few years. 
Total demand was 5.2 percent less, domestic demand was 8.2 percent 
lower, and exports were 33.8 percent less than in 1957. According 
to data issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce, residual fuel 
oil used for bunkering vessels engaged in foreign trade totaled 69.4 
million barrels in 1958 compared with 78.7 million in 1957. 
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TABLE 3.—Demand for all oils ! in continental United States, 1949-58 


(Million barrels) 
Year Domestic | Exports Total Year Domestic] Exports | Total 
demand demand demand demand 

1940 oo 8 2, 118. 2 119. 4 2, 237.6 || 1954....------------ 2, 832, 4 129. 7 2, 962. 1 
A , 375.1 111.3 2, 486. 4 || 1956....-...-...---- 3, 087. 8 184. 2 3, 222.0 
IO Licencias 2, 569. 8 154, 1 2, 723.9 || 1956_...____________ 3, 213. 2 157. 4 3, 370. 6 
Il loci: : 4 158. 2 2, 822.6 || 1957. 3, 218. 6 207. 2 3, 425. 8 
19889 2, 775. 3 146. 6 2, 921. 9 || 1958 2 8, 308. 6 100. 7 8, 409. 3 

1 See text footnote 1 at beginning of this chapter. 

3 Preliminary figures. 


Production of residual fuel oil in 1958 was 52.3 million barrels 
less than in 1957, owing to a cutback in refinery yield from crude oil 
and & reduction in crude runs to stills. The yield of residual fuel 
from crude oil in 1958 was 12.9 percent compared with 14.4 percent 
in 1957. Stocks of residual fuel for the entire United States changed 
little during the year; however, stocks east of California droped 5.9 
million barrels, whereas stocks on the west coast increased 5.5 mil- 
lion barrels. Imports were 8.6 million barrels higher in 1958. Crude 
oil used directly as residual fuel totaled 11.0 million barrels—21.0 
percent less than in 1957. 

Distillate Fuel Oil.— Although the total demand for distillate fuel 
oil gained only 1.2 percent in 1958, the increase in domestic demand 
(5.9 percent) was about the same as in 1957. The large decline was 
in exports (60.0 percent), which were highly inflated in 1957 owing 
to emergency shipments to Europe during the Middle East crisis. 

Kerosine.—The total demand for kerosine increased 1.4 percent in 
1958. Domestic demand rose 5.2 percent, whereas SE dropped 
76.9 percent. An increasing amount of kerosine is being sold to 
commercial airlines as fuel for turboprop jet aircraft. 


TABLE 4.—Imports of petroleum products into United States Territories and 
possessions, 1957-58 1 


(Thousand barrels) 


From con- 
tinental 
United 

States 


STs == _  qQ$»>-—_o E  _» — ff eeepc ERE) 


Total 


Goh, o S Tt scans 7,229 7, 292 
riss 8 154 E ——— 154 
Distillate fuel oil....................-- 2, 726 3, 612 
Residual fuel oil. ..................... 5, 828 8, 208 
ee! u coa 85 509 
Lubricants: 
% A IIA A eee WEEK 3 AAA 3 
O EE dE d EE 191 
WY OS AO AAA AAA AAA IA t 6 
A / d ð»—e³ A EE 
All l O... 278 
Unfinished oils..........-----.--------]------------| 588 588 |............ 1, 630 
Meiller | ͤ ꝶ S A 7 ²˙— 29 
CC A eat 5, 376 24, 474 21, 902 


1 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, except for imports to Alaska and Hawaii from continental 
United States, which are Bureau of Mines data. 
3 Preliminary figures. 
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Other Products.—The total demand for all other products includes 
crude-oil exports and losses and refinery shortage and overage. 
Domestic demand for other products increased 7.4 percent in 1958. 
Products included in this group showed gains in domestic demand 
ranging from 6.7 percent for liquefied gases to 29.6 percent for jet 
fuels. Domestic demand for lubricating oil, wax, and road oil de- 
creased in 1958. l 

Shipments to United States Territories and Possessions.—Domestic de- 
mand, as defined in this chapter, refers to demand in the continental 
United States only. Shipments from the United States to Territories 
and possessions are included with exports. Any foreign receipts 
into these areas are not included in the total imports shown. 

Shipments from Territories and possessions to foreign countries 
are excluded from total exports. Shipments from Territories to the 
United States are included in total continental imports. 


SCOPE OF REPORT 


This report deals primarily with statistics on production, refining, 
distribution, and indicated consumption of crude petroleum and re- 
fined products in the continental United States. Data are limited 
to the continental United States to permit a breakdown and balancing 
of supply and demand of operations by States and districts. The 
composition of the districts used by the Bureau of Mines is explained 
in the next section. 

The increasing volume of natural gas liquids recovered from natural 
gas has made it necessary to include data on these liquids with the 
crude-oil data, as they are either blended with refinery products or 
are identical with materials recovered from refinery gases. ‘These 
natural gas liquids are recovered at special plants away from the oil 
refineries. 

Most of the data were compiled by the Bureau of Mines from 
detailed reports, submitted on a voluntary basis by the various com- 
panies. These data are published monthly for release about 6 weeks 
after the end of the month concerned. Complete coverage, with only 
minor estimates, is procured for production, stocks, and refinery 
operations. The Bureau of Mines used the import data as reported 
by the refineries for crude oil and unfinished oils. Other product 
imports and all export data were taken from records of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The impossibility of contacting many small producers to obtain 
current monthly data for crude-oil production makes it necessary to 
use pipeline company reports. These companies report by States of 
origin, stocks on leases, oil taken from the leases, pipeline and tank 
farm stocks, and crude deliveries. The data are cross-checked against 
reports from refineries showing crude receipts by States of origi 
and method of transportation. These reports include information 
covering final receipts by water, tank cars, and trucks and cover stocks 
of crude oil, held at refineries, by States of origin. The data are 
checked further against available current and annual production 
figures collected by State — and supplemented by estimates of 
unreported lease stocks. e Bureau of Mines crude-production 
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figure includes some field condensate dumped in crude lines that can- 
not be identified when received at refineries and included with the 
crude runs reported. 

Individual refineries reported monthly receipts, input, stocks at the 
beginning and end of the month, refinery production, and deliveries. 
Data on product stocks at refineries and pipeline and bulk terminal 
stocks are collected. : 

Annual canvasses provide supplemental information on the value 
of crude petroleum at wells; the number of producing oil wells; sales 
of fuel oils, asphalt, and road oils by uses; and refinery capacity. 
The table showing world production of crude oil by countries is based 
on monthly reports that also included data on crude movements and 
refinery operations. Data on crude reserves, wells drilled, and current 
prices were taken from the sources indicated in the footnotes. 

The tables showing relative rates of growth of coal, crude pe- 
troleum, natural gas, and waterpower, which appeared in the Bitumi- 
nous Coal and Lignite chapter of the Minerals Yearbook before 1955, 
will be found for 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958 in the Review of the 
Mineral-Fuel Industries chapter of volume II. 


Districts 


The Bureau of Mines reported production of crude petroleum and 
natural-gas liquids and the number of wells drilled by States. 
Louisiana, New Mexico, and Texas were also reported by districts. 

Louisiana is divided into a Northern Louisiana district and a 
Louisiana Gulf Coast district. The Gulf Coast district includes 
Vernon, Rapides, Avoyelles, Pointe Coupee, West Feliciana, East 
Feliciana, Tangipahoa, St. Helena, and Washington Parishes and 
all parishes in Louisiana south of these. Parishes not included in 
the Gulf Coast district are in the Northern Louisiana district. 

New Mexico has two widely separated producing areas. The South- 
eastern district comprises mainly Lea, Eddy, Chaves, and Roosevelt 
Counties. The Northwestern district comprises mainly San Juan, 
Rio Arriba, Sandoval, and McKinley Counties. 

The Bureau of Mines producing districts in Texas correspond, with 
Er exception, to groupings of the Texas Railroad Commission 

istricts. 


Bureau of Mines district: Railroad Commission district 
Gulf Coast Nos. 2 and 3. 
West Texas Nos. 7C and 8. 
East Proper Part of No. 6 (East Texas field in Cherokee, 
Smith, Upshur, Rush, and Gregg 
Counties). 
Pan handle No. 10. 
Rest of State: 
Nortb----------------- Nos. 7B and 9. 
Central.. No. 1. 
South... ebe owes No. 4. 
Other East Texas Nos. 5 and 6 (exclusive of East Proper). 


The Bureau of Mines groups refinery operations into another set 
of districts called refining districts. These refining districts corre- 
spond with the grouping originated by the Petroleum Administration 
for War during World War II and called PAW districts (later changed 
to PAD districts). 
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district Refining district 


1 East Coast—District of Columbia and Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida; the following New York counties: Cayuga, Tompkins, 
Chemung and all counties east and north thereof; and the following 
Pennsylvania counties: Bradford, Sullivan, Columbia, Montour, 
Northumberland, Dauphin, York, and all counties east thereof. 

1 Appalachian No. 1—West Virginia and those parts of Pennsylvania 
and New York not included in the East Coast district. 

2 Appalachian No. 2—The following counties of Ohio: Erie, Huron, 
Crawford, Marion, Delaware, Franklin, Pickaway, Ross, Pike, 
Scioto, and all counties east thereof. 

2 Indiana—Illinois—Kentucky—Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
E and that part of Ohio not included in the Appalachian 

istrict. 

2 EE Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Iowa. 

2 Minnesola-W'isconsin- North Dakota—South Dakota—Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

3 Texas Inland— Texas, except the Texas Gulf Coast district. 

3 Texas Gulf Coast—The following counties of Texas: Newton, Orange, 
Jefferson, Jasper, Tyler, Hardin, Liberty, Chambers, Polk, San 
Jacinto, Montgomery, Harris, Galveston, Waller, Fort Bend, 
Brazoria, Wharton, Matagorda, Jackson, Victoria, Calhoun, 
Refugio, Aransas, San Patricio, Nueces, Kleberg; Kenedy, Willacy, 
and Cameron. 

3 Louisiana Gulf Coast—The following parishes of Louisiana: Vernon, 
Rapides, Avoyelles, Pointe Coupee, West Feliciana, East Feliciana, 
Tangipahoa, St. Helena, Washington, and all parishes south thereof; 
the following counties of Mississippi: Pearl River, Stone, George, 
EEN Harrison, and Jackson; and Mobile and Baldwin Counties, 
Ala. 

3 North Louisiana-Árkansas— Arkansas and those parts of Louisiana, 

EN and Alabama not included in the Louisiana Gulf Coast 
istrict. 

New Mexico—New Mexico. 

Rocky Mountain— Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. 

West Coast—Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, and Arizona. 


QU e 0 


WORLD OIL SUPPLY 


Total world production of crude oil in 1958 was 6,618 million 
barrels, an increase of 2.6 percent over 1957. The United States 
Pr E 94.0 percent of the total compared with 40.6 percent in 
1957. 

Refineries throughout the world processed 6,546 million barrels of 
crude oil in 1958, of which 2,776 million barrels was refined in the 
United States. Crude runs to stills throughout the world were 4.0 
percent higher in 1958 than in 1957. 


RESERVES 


The American Petroleum Institute Committee on Petroleum Re- 
serves estimated proved reserves of crude oil in the United States 
to be 30.5 billion barrels on December 31, 1958, an increase of 0.2 
billion for the year. 

The estimates of crude-oil reserves include only oil recoverable 
under existing economic and operating conditions. 
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TABLE 5.—Estimates of proved crude oil reserves in the United States on 
December 31, 1951-58, by States 1 


(Million barrels) 
State 1951 1952 
Eastern States: 
eee E E EE EAE 646 619 
Indisna......................... 51 
Kentueky_....... ..... .. ens 59 56 
Michigan ;Ü 6⁴ 57 
New Vork 57 53 
or K uuu as s 26 27 
e Eb CCC 95 122 
West Virginia. 39 37 
Does!!! A 1,037 | 1,027 
Central and Southern States: 
E Swa eae eo 337 352 
7j EE 792 917 
Louisiana 2 ------------2- 2,285 | 2,558 
Mississippi...................... 385 
Nebraska 16 22 
New Mexico —— . . . . . . . 612 733 
North Dakota 5 76 
Oklahoma......................- 1,476 | 1,558 
TeX8S34; A uuruuu ulus 15,315 | 14.916 | 1 14, 982 
Total AAA cosas ow 21, 223 | 21, 491 
Mountain States: 
Colorado. ......................-. 325 306 
Montana 108 156 
C us us ass 30 
MA dee EE 973 | 1,065 
3 1,436 | 1,569 
Pacific Coast States: California 2..... 3,761 | 3,854 
Other States ꝝ9937ꝓ2˖zt t 11 20 
Total United States 27, 468 | 27, 961 


1 From reports of Committee on Petroleum Reserves, American Petroleum Institute. Includes crude oil 
that may be extracted by present methods from fields completely developed or explored enough to permit 
reasonably accurate calculations. The change in reserves during any year represents total new discoveries, 
extensions, and revisions, minus production. 

2 Includes offshore reserves. 

ae ‘Alabama, Arizona, Florida, Missouri, Nevada, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia and 

on. 
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CRUDE PETROLEUM 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The new supply of crude petroleum in the United States is derived 
pu from domestic production, but the supply is augmented 

y imports. Crude imports comprised 14.2 percent of the crude 
supply in 1958 compared with 12.5 percent in 1957. Actual imports 
of crude were lower in 1958 than in 1957, as they were restricted 
by * Voluntary Oil Import Controls that went into effect on July 
1957. 

The major part of the indicated demand for crude petroleum is 
converted into products before final consumption (98.6 percent in 
1958), and the remainder represents exports, fuel, and losses. 


TABLE 6.—Supply and demand ! for crude petroleum in continental United States, 


1954-58 
(Thousand barrels) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 3 
Fendi ee 2,314,988 | 2,484,428 | 2,617,283 | 2,616,901 | 2, 448, 837 
Imports 239,479 | 285,421 | 341,833 | 373,255 | 348,007 
Total new supply........................- 2, 554, 467 | 2, 769, 840 | 2,959, 116 | 2, 990, 156 | 2, 796, 844 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) in stocks, end of year.| —16, 060 +7, 225 +404 | +15,799 | —19, 083 
Demand: 
Domestic crude.............................. 2, 331, 269 | 2, 478, 889 | 2, 616,826 | 2, 605, 781 | 2, 466, 207 
Foreign crude -20-2-2220 239, 258 283, 735 341, 886 368, 576 349, 720 
Total demand........... casta .... 2, 570, 527 | 2,762,624 | 2,958, 712 | 2,974,357 | 2,815, 927 
Runs to stills: 
Domesticos 2, 300, 766 | 2, 446, 833 | 2, 563, 655 2, 430, 919 
a DEE 238, 79 283, 385 341, 451 345, 175 
Fl y 13, 599 11, 571 28, 624 4, 329 
Transfers to fuel oil: 
n dunas 1, 500 1, 347 1, 375 950 
RN ³ A 8 5, 924 5, 559 6, 439 10, 965 
Other fuel and losses 9, 940 13, 929 17, 168 23, 589 
Total demand............................. 2, 570, 527 | 2,762,624 | 2,958,712 | 2,974, 357 | 2,815, 927 


1 For definition, see footnote 1 at the beginning of this chapter. 
2 Preliminary figures. 

3 Bureau of Mines data. 

4 U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 8.—Petroleum produced in the United States, 1954-58, and total 1859- 
1958, by States ! 


(Thousand barrels) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 3 1859-1958 
total 
Production: 

Alabama — 1. 584 1, 411 3, 069 5, 406 5, 887 23, 979 
Arkansas 29, 130 28, 369 29, 355 31, 047 28, 700 1, 031, 759 
California................. 355, 865 354, 812 350, 754 339, 646 314, 429 | 11, 414, 125 
Colorado.................. 40, 206 52, 653 68, 516 54, 982 48, 309 500, 631 

Florida. .................. 548 495 479 461 448 5, 
ies 66, 798 81, 423 82, 346 77, 083 82, 125 2, 075, 636 
Indiana. 11, 204 10, 988 11, 513 12, 662 11, 864 295, 015 
Kansas 119, 317 121, 669 124, 204 123, 614 118, 188 33,076, 965 

Kentucky. ............... 13, 791 15, 518 17, 628 ; 17, 509 4 368, 
uisiana...-.------------ , 558 271, 010 299, 421 329, 896 312, 070 4, 750, 036 
Michigan 12, 028 „266 10, 740 10, 169 „307 $ 415, 221 
Mississippi. .............- 34, 240 37, 741 40, 824 38, 922 38, 551 582, 845 
Montana 14, 195 15, 654 21, 760 27, 172 28, 291 305, 766 
Nebraska 7, 783 11, 203 16, 204 19, 586 20, 368 92, 741 
Nevada ü 6⁴ 40 245 
New Mexico 74, 820 82, 958 87, 893 94, 759 98, 323 | 1, 302, 429 
New York 3, 257 2, 2, 748 2, 677 1, 664 7 192, 147 
North Dakota 6, 025 11, 143 13, 495 13, 259 14, 141 64, 820 
19A . 880 4, 353 4, 785 5, 478 6, 260 655, 819 
Oklahoma 185, 851 202, 817 215, 862 214, 661 202, 699 7, 837, 393 
Pennsylvania 9, 107 8, 531 8, 230 8, 179 6, 678 1, 209, 417 
QUO C »A 974,275 | 1,053,297 | 1,107,808 | 1,073, 867 940, 706 | 21, 929, 808 
Um 1, 905 2, 227 2, 466 4, 367 24, 386 8 41, 012 
West Virginia 2, 902 2, 320 2,179 2, 215 2, 186 461, 159 
W yoming................. 93, 533 99, 483 104, 830 109, 584 115, 572 1, 659, 411 
Other States ’...-.....-.--- 153 119 110 136 136 2, 674 
F 2, 314, 988 2,484,428 | 2,617,283 | 2,616,901 | 2,448,837 | 60,296, 247 


0 
Value at wells: 
Total (thousand dollars) .] 6,424,930 | 6,870,380 | 7,296,760 | 8,079,259 | 7, 410, 422 | 112, 175, 349 
Average per barrel $2. 78 $2. 77 $2. 79 $3. 09 $3. 03 $1. 86 


1 For detailed figures by States, 1859-1935, see Minerals Yearbook, 1937, p. 1008. 

2 Preliminary figures. 

3 Oklahoma included with Kansas in 1905 and 1906. 

4 Includes Tennessee, 1883-1907. 

s Figures represent 1925-58 production only; earlier years included under “Other States.“ 

* Figures represent 1924-58 production only; earlier years included under “Other States.” 

7 Early production in New York included with Pennsylvania. 

Figures represent 1946-58 production only; earlier years included under “Other States.” 

Includes Alaska, 1912-33; Arkansas, 1920; Michigan, 1900-1919; Mississippi, 1933-35; Missouri, 1899-1911, 
1913-16, 1919-23, 1932-58; New Mexico, 1913, 1919-23; South Dakota, 1955-58; Tennessee, 1916-58; Utah, 
1907-11, 120, 1924-41; Virginia, 1943-58. 

PRODUCTIÓN 


General 


Production of crude petroleum in 1958 totaled 2,448.8 million 
barrels, an average of 6,709 thousand barrels daily. This figure was 
6.4 percent below 1957. 

e high level of stocks and the general economic recession caused a 
sharp curtailment in refinery runs for the first half of 1958, and 
crude-oil production during this period averaged 6,448 thousand 
barrels daily, 13.9 percent less than in the same period of 1957. For 
the last half of the year production averaged 6,950 thousand barrels 
daily, 1.4 percent higher than in the second half of 1957, as stocks 
were reduced to a more favorable level and the general economy of 
the country improved. 

Texas, California, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas, and LE 
produced more than 100 million barrels each, and the output o 
these States comprised 81.8 percent of the United States total. In 
1957 these States produced 83.7 percent of the total. Wyoming was 
the only State in the group that reported & gain in production in 


1958. 
By States 


Additional data on crude production by States will be found in 
volume III of the Minerals Yearbook. 
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TABLE 10.—Percentage of total crude petroleum produced in the United States 
1949-58, by States 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1 


Texas 40. 4 42.1 45. 0 44. 6 43.2 42.1 42.4 42.3 41.0 38. 4 
California.......... 18.1 16. 6 15.8 15.7 15. 5 15.4 14.3 13.4 13.0 12.8 
uisiana.......... 10. 4 10. 6 10.3 10. 7 10.9 10. 6 10. 9 11.4 12.6 12.7 
Oklahoma 8.2 8. 3 8. 3 8. 3 8. 6 8. 0 8.2 8.2 8.2 8. 3 
ansas 5. 5 5. 5 5. 1 5. 0 4. 9 5.2 4. 9 4. 7 4. 7 4. 8 
Wyoming 2. 6 3.1 3.1 3. 0 3. 5 4. 0 4. 0 4. 0 4.2 4. 7 
New Mexico 2. 6 2. 4 2. 3 2. 6 3.0 3.2 3.3 3. 4 3.6 4.0 
Illinois. ............ 3.5 8.1 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.9 3.3 3.1 2.9 3. 4 
Colorado........... 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.5 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.1 2.0 
Mississippi......... 2.1 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.5 1.6 
Arkansas 1. 6 1. 6 1. 3 1. 3 1. 3 1. 3 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.2 
Montana..........- .5 .4 .4 .4 .5 .6 .6 .8 1.0 1.2 
Kentucky.......... .5 .5 .5 .5 .5 .6 . 6 al -T 7 
Michigan . 9 .8 .6 .6 .5 .5 .5 .4 .4 .4 
Other States 1.8 1.9 1.7 1.8 2.1 2.1 2.3 2.7 2.9 3.8 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 


1 Preliminary figures. 


TABLE 11.—Production of crude petroleum in leading fields in the United States, 
1957-58, and total production since discovery ! in thousand barrels 


[Oil and Gas Journal) 


Field State 1957 1958 Total since 
discovery 2 

Master dee Eeer 69, 067 46, 195 3, 352, 174 
Wilmington California 32, 371 20, 717 820, 475 
Sho-Vetfum. Oklahoma........-.-..-------- 29, 008 25, 823 499, 244 
Coalinga, all fields................. California. -------------------- 21, 843 21, 803 913, 831 
A OG GE 21,955 21, 105 604, 018 
em O € (Colorado... Sus z Sas 26, 154 20, 914 264, 680 
Elk Basin... .... 8 Montana, W yoming.........- 13, 793 16, 576 137, 980 
Kelly-Snyder. ..................-.. Texas E 25, 142 16, 339 209, 070 
Huntington Beach California___ ioc 21, 514 19, 512 632, 910 
South Pass, Block 24............... nn eem 18, 000 15, 067 67, 780 
td AA Oklahoma 14, 280 14, 548 348, 485 
EQU ens 22 Susu EICH 11,691 13, 158 222, 804 
Midway-Sunset...................- California. ...................- 15, 284 13, 107 856, 430 
Golden Trend...................... Oklahoma —— 17, 245 13, 106 166, 501 
Cuyama, South.................... Galeries 13. 133 12, 461 114, 508 
Eunice- Monument New Mexico 12, 817 11, 674 304, 278 
Ward-Estes, North................. OX AS M————— — 10, 582 11, 196 83, 172 
Spraberry Trend Aren, FFV 12, 636 11, 150 162, 022 
Cowden, all fields..................|..... hy! 15, 348 11, 006 291, 183 
e .. . . so ¿T 2.22 ISl sS California 11, 862 10, 873 79, 694 
Caillou Island...................... Louisiana 11, 361 10, 856 127, 772 
P wr u I Sl u oz ss costado .. ³ĩðWAA aa aa 9, 948 11, 764 
Lake Washington.................. Louisiana 10, 228 9, 599 40, 771 
Wasson—66 and 722 NEE 14, 655 9, 496 328, 499 
Hawkins l uuu u E %%% 8 14, 773 8, 782 235, 663 
Goldsmith: ....2.:2:. 2 4082 corea | 2s (5 10 TO TER 19, 831 8, 615 248, 321 
Timbalier Bay Louisiana... .. . . . .. . . . . . . oec 8, 464 8, 558 34, 363 
Thompson, all fields. .............. /// aea 8, 269 8, 558 229, 967 
Bay Marchand, Block 2 Loulsldlid: 9 m ene A 8, 421 30, 552 
Gee aan i ier 8, 187 7, 972 204, 551 
Denton: EE New Mexico 9, 391 7, 968 64, 412 
Seeligson (all zones). ..............- c A idee cue 8, 440 7, 932 169, 351 
Mer EE GOs AA 10, 043 7,610 165, 461 
Sunn su O {cee %% essc 10, 863 7, 100 250, 751 
South Mountain CAHIOrnl8-.. u. l uu SL S 6, 577 7, 007 73, 092 
Main Pass, Block 69............... Louisiana 20 ß 6, 917 30, 818 
Buena Vista. ...................... California- uuu soo rome 7,407 6, 862 470, 176 
Weeks Island Louisiana 8, 628 6, 796 82, 

Kern Front and Kern River CalfoOfrhni8... ocu re À. 7, 296 568 436, 619 
Gad... — Me DT 7, 275 6, 493 245, 103 
Bradford-Allegheny 3............... Pennsylvania-New York...... 9, 125 6, 459 682, 

Beaver Lodge...................... North Dakota —- 8, 560 6, 448 46, 037 
Senn NE Ak: a BEE 5, 644 6,475 264, 

Brea-Olind AA Califormia xc uses ates cleo sce 6, 866 6, 379 264, 281 
Long Beach-.---------------2-----0|----- %%% ũ re 6, 772 6, 185 812, 114 
Conroe and West. ................. (uoc — 6. 412 5, 998 374, 544 
Hamilton Dome................... Wyoming 6, 251 5, 903 56, 287 
Howard Glasscoc .......-.......- e E ose CU sss 6, 487 5, 901 198, 690 
Block EA OA WE Ce e ——— ce 5, 793 5, 716 48, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 11.— Production of crude petroleum in leading fields in the United States, 
1957-58, and total production since discovery ! in thousand barrels—Continued 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 
Field State 1957 1958 Total since 
discovery 2 
Hastings A A:S <: C 9, 374 5, 712 291, 195 
Liberty South .... (la A KEE 5, 592 , 396 
Coles Levee, North and South. California 5, 891 5, 432 117, 366 
77“ “ 6! ͤͤ u as 22 sas 8, 5, 427 455, 015 
Trennt... . . . .. a [euo dd 8 10, 392 5, 402 ; 
Elk HIIS ⁵ĩðͤ suls c ee California 5, 698 5, 375 247, 429 
Delhi-Big Creek Louisiana. -.------------------ 7, 003 5, 320 99, 651 
Pierce Junction...................- TOXaS. ee 7, 408 5, 310 71, 233 
Pridgeport Genoese AN hh re ee tats us 5, 280 271, 015 
Agua Dulce-Stratton............... AA umu einen 6, 786 5, 249 146, 601 
Diamond mwmda—md A IUD DNO the ES 8, 029 5, 220 82, 883 
Caprock and East.................. New Mexico 6, 362 5, 216 32, 473 
Bemis-Shutts.....................-. Kansas -MMM 5, 628 5, 178 166, 145 
Tom O'Connor. ................... "exis rro caes 8, 604 5, 106 238, 


1 Fields under 5,000,000 barrels not shown for current year. 
2 Includes revisions. 
3 Bureau of Mines data. 


TABLE 12.—Production of crude petroleum in Arkansas, 1954-58, by fields 


(Thousand barrels) 

Field 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1 
Atlanta. a . EE 554 483 438 890 228 
Balles ] ele ta aus AA 
Buckner.....................-............- 529 478 444 415 363 
Dorchear- Macedonia 624 617 632 721 303 
El Dorado e cu ca . 838 857 923 990 826 
FOUN canas 1,210 1,241 1,431 1, 468 1,279 
Horsehead................................- 706 816 403 188 |.........-.- 
Mero 8 3, 289 2, 890 3, 609 4, 521 4, 058 
Mel . . ninos os 1, 1,331 1, 349 1, 337 976 
MIA WGY 2222258 beeen l 2 usul Sus Sis 2, 262 2, 2, 238 2, 299 2, 046 
Sale sce ses ee 2, 599 2, 593 2, 353 2, 119 1, 791 
n cosacos 4,370 4,678 4,466 4, 4,114 
Stepbe“””“s 1, 077 1, 014 1, 157 1, 745 1, 681 
Ir; ⁰— c cited 846 811 1 
A e EE 2, 699 1, 840 1, 591 2, 491 2, 239 

Other fields 2.............................. 6, 043 6, 637 7,011 7,372 8, 
Total Arkansas 29, 130 28, 369 29, 355 31, 047 28, 700 


1 Preliminary figures. 
2 Includes oil consumed on leases and net change in stocks held on leases for entire State. 


TABLE 13.—Production of crude petroleum in California, 1954-58, by districts 
and fields, in thousand barrels 


[Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers] 


District and field 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
San Joaquin Valley: 

ele TEE 4,015 4, 092 4, 297 4, 677 4, 782 

¡EI AAA A 7, 962 7,713 7,767 7, 457 6, 901 
A O. Q S SSS Q. S 27, 57 29, 661 29, 280 27, 746 23, 481 
Coles Levee. .........................- 6, 462 6, 585 5, 313 5, 888 5, 443 
Cuyama-Russell Ranch 16, 769 16, 132 15, 940 16, 215 15, 084 
ee A E E 4, 419 4, 951 4, 568 4,135 3, 808 
Fill aut suu er ss 7, 696 i 5, 959 5, 662 5, 361 
Fruitypalee . 3, 576 3, 399 3, 212 2, 994 2, 721 
Gosford, East 443 A 222 Cus 
Greslfeses uak 4, 531 4, 355 4, 271 3, 502 2, 981 

CM . S mung 555 512 1, 009 981 829 
Kern River-Kern Bluff-Kern Front 5, 610 5, 921 7, 437 7, 665 6, 888 
Kettleman North Dome............... 6, 041 5, 447 5, 252 4, 898 4, 515 
Lost HIS. 225 2c u Sl Til Q 1, 982 1, 842 1, 782 1, 706 1, 324 
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TABLE 13.— Production of crude petroleum in California, 1954-58, by districts 
and fields, in thousand barrels—Continued 


District and field 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
San Joaquin Valley—Continued 
Mekttericek ` e -2.------ 7,764 8, 503 8, 984 7, 807 7, 018 
Midway-Sunset....................... 18, 362 14, 707 15, 070 15, 206 18, 107 
Mountain View. ...................... 1,356 1, 554 1, 447 1, 608 1, 523 
Mount Poso..........................-. 3, 078 3, 161 2, 927 3, 319 3, 392 
Poso Creek 1, 323 1, 285 1, 517 1, 655 1, 342 
Raisin Ce . .. .  .  . . --------- 1, 944 1, 916 2, 137 1, 951 1, 793 
Rio a ----- ees eee 4,313 4, 563 3, 995 4, 262 3, 629 
Riverdale...........................-.- 611 529 544 540 487 
ound Mountain 1, 793 1, 681 1, 630 1, 590 1, 497 
Tejon Group. ......................... 2, 418 3, 915 3, 360 2, 331 2, 722 
Ten Sestio nnd . ... .... 1, 438 1, 650 1, 638 1, 577 1, 506 
Other San Joaquin Valley 9, 615 9, 037 11, 702 10, 421 10, 307 
Total San Joaquin Valley........... 146, 696 150, 225 151, 481 145, 793 132, 441 
Coastal district: 
Aliso Canyon ——— ---------.- 2, 790 2, 845 2, 606 2, 343 2, 027 
Cat Canyon 6, 065 5, 382 6, 133 4, 481 4, 197 
Del Valle ... 1,070 926 747 1, 140 961 
eee, . aaa 1, 436 1. 291 1, 205 1, 050 931 
Gato Riss e . . .. REGE 973 947 966 8 756 
ÜÜ⁰˙iÜͥ ete ³ A cou. 1, 493 1, 247 1, 047 886 153 
Newall-Potrero 3, 558 3, 612 3, 459 3, 199 2, 871 
A 8 1, 265 1, 231 1, 144 1, 099 1, 046 
Padre Canyon 1......................- 1, 736 1, 577 1, 346 
e L LS tege 2,171 1, 834 1, 590 1, 458 1, 333 
Komotà...... 2.2.2 26m e SSS 863 724 E A 
Rin 8 1, 517 1, 632 3, 079 3, 3, 527 
l nens 11, 172 10, 972 , 733 11, 845 10, 864 
San Miguelito......................... 1, 990 1, 835 1, 648 2, 346 2, 102 
San Maria 8, 680 8, 012 2, 713 2, 544 2, 198 
South Mountain...................... 5, 201 4, 676 4, 995 6, 561 6, 980 
ol AAA Us 31, 129 5, 24, 357 21, 159 20, 451 
Zaca Creek-.-..-......----..-----..---- 1, 709 1,317 953 7 
Other Coastal......................... 12, 720 14, 208 12, 500 20, 188 20, 399 
Total Coastal 92, 598 84, 871 82, 833 85,173 81, 464 
Los Angeles Basin: 
rea Olindaa 8, 314 7, 408 6, 864 6, 850 6, 362 
e eier 5, 087 4, 495 4, 498 4,471 3, 942 
Dominquez 3, 421 3, 448 4, 366 3, 992 3, 710 
Huntington Beach 21, 556 24, 107 22, 468 21, 452 19, 447 
Inglewood............................. 4, 778 4, 374 4, 466 4, 642 4, 419 
Long Beach) . . . . .. . .. ee 7, 789 9, 948 7, 748 6, 761 6, 167 
Montebello............................ 1, 575 1, 559 1, 518 1, 450 1, 360 
Newport.-.-..... .. . . . . co en ee Tee 1, 555 1,671 1,546 1, 507 1, 467 
Richfield v. uuu usu. 2, 738 2, 405 2, 290 2,112 2, 133 
Rosecrans GE 1, 360 1, 281 1, 185 1,119 971 
Sansinena............................- 3, 062 9, 827 3, 798 3, 646 2, 604 
Santa Fe Springs 5, 141 4, 591 5, 193 4,444 3, 890 
Seal Beach -20-200 3, 545 3, 634 3, 946 4, 037 8, 881 
/ ³·WwꝛA -m! n 2, 526 2, 573 2, 614 2, 715 3, 084 
Wilmington 41, 540 38, 860 36, 844 32, 306 29, 758 
Other Los Angeles Basin. ............. 2, 634 5, 355 7, 096 7,176 7, 329 
Total Los Angeles Basin............. 116, 571 119, 716 116, 440 108, 680 100, 524 
Total California....................- 355, 865 354, 812 350, 754 339, 646 314, 429 


1 Includes Oak Grove area. 
2 Includes Athens. 
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TABLE 14.—Production of crude petroleum in Colorado, 1954-58, by fields 


(Thousand barrels) 
Field ! 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 2 
GE 4, 626 6, 015 5, 709 6, 518 4, 965 
7 Oreek-West -2-2 1, 033 47 518 
CC!öö;Ä51 137 825 876 896 1, 062 
Black e EE 500 783 676 656 54 
tee 496 1, 200 884 625 670 
SUPE qapa Mer AI EEN 820 979 565 553 
e ß ios ei Ei 416 077 //! ende ous 
Graylin-South and Northwest............. 1, 996 1, 588 1,051 690 631 
Lewis EE 782 674 EA Ql u Ls E 
Little Beaver. Haat 2, 687 2, 089 1, 993 2, 282 1, 754 
Mt. Hope-East and North................- 892 1, 024 840 566 
Plum Bush Creek 2 665 1, 232 1, 062 1, 188 
SP dl EE 22, 780 23, 901 28, 302 26, 154 20, 014 
Sand River ..ll.llll- 560 489 [us L A 
Wilson Cree --0oMMMMnMtMMMŅMMŅ 640 2, 440 2, 556 2, 528 2, 396 
bor RN SERA MIR 1, 120 62 
OUBOr A A A 5, 912 7,741 10, 909 12, 321 12, 206 
Total CGoiorado 2 46, 206 52, 653 58, 516 54, 982 48, 309 


1 Figures by fields supplemented by data from Oil and Gas Journal for 1958. 
2 Preliminary figures 
3 Includes crude oil consumed on leases and net change in stocks held on leases for entire State. 


TABLE 15.—Production of crude petroleum in Illinois, 1954-58, by fields in 
thousand barrels 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 


Field 1954 1955 1956 1957 19581 
Ar 88 1, 088 1. 232 1, 120 1, 313 1, 377 
Benton. us u ³ðͤ onto A 1, 740 1, 462 1, 032 606 
BOG EE 533 718 952 668 
Bridgeport EE 8 2, 747 3, 417 4, 352 4,174 5, 280 

en up he eee oe ale 634 2, 076 3, 480 
Olav ⁰˙· AAA naaa 9, 526 10, 300 9, 210 8, 187 7, 972 
Jö ĩðZDſ ³ y 1, 808 1, 912 3, 543 2, 441 2, 485 
East Iman 461 1, 067 1, 513 1, 415 1, 537 
Johnson ville ——n 2-8 588 1, 063 1, 010 992 
AA 8 6, 486 7, 535 9, 828 11, 691 13, 158 
New Harmon 4, 736 4, 440 4,022 3, 462 4, 430 
Finne coronada 868 979 1, 168 547 691 
Rohs 2, 377 2, 606 2, 621 2,752 2, 755 
Roland el on es Ql A 1, 093 2, 045 2, 503 2, 449 2, 155 
Sour vie et EEN 1,473 1, 544 1, 794 1, 552 1, 531 
Sa ae ERA EES 4, 981 7,673 6, 606 6, 475 
Other H A 8 25, 659 33, 091 30, 526 26, 611 26, 533 
Total Illinois........................ 66, 798 81, 423 82, 346 77, 083 82, 125 

1 Preliminary figures. 


3 Bureau of Mines figures. 
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TABLE 16.—Production of crude petroleum in Kansas, 1954-58, by fields, in 
thousand barrels 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 


Field 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1 
Bemis-Shutts 2 3, 549 3, 263 3, 076 5, 628 5, 178 
e eee usss 1, 589 1, 456 1, 268 1, 162 

Burnett-Southwest. ...........-........... 2, 170 2, 464 0:930. Cu; Z AA 
Burrton-Haur / 809 732 695 668 641 
Ee ebe 5, 339 4, 897 4, 689 4, 578 3, 951 
ED Se ee O. 3, 864 4, 242 4, 348 4, 672 4, 369 
Fairport zz ß exem CLE EE 823 903 964 1,054 1, 063 
Oenesco-Rdvwards 2, 869 2, 941 2, 734 2, 222 1, 935 
ö ͤͤĩ¹.ͥ se tados 1, 024 1, 885 1, 832 1, 690 
G u ee cee ee eee 1, 692 1, 589 1, 543 1, 308 1, 203 
Hall Gurney.___.. -00an 4, 528 4, 064 3, 587 3, 580 3, 325 
Ik Cr lll wee e ee ES nce 1, 421 1, 464 | 1, 486 1, 141 1, 058 
Kraft- Pr usa 4, 357 3, 826 3, 498 3, 238 2, 949 
Mt 86 1, 681 1, 712 1, 621 2, 061 1, 793 
ee chuya a 1, 654 1, 470 1, 461 1, 623 1, 480 
J7§ö§öê⁵Ü 8 1, 280 1, 312 1, 225 1, 320 1, 366 
Seeley- Wick 1, 798 1, 479 1, 341 987 721 
Stoltedbdernrnnßnsn‚n‚‚d‚‚‚ tala 1, 119 1, 043 951 1, 205 811 
Ne — 1, 002 775 748 599 490 
J); ( E E A 5, 461 4, 943 4, 427 3, 883 3, 497 
Welch-Bornholdt.......................... 1, 361 1, 254 1, 108 1, 024 1, 075 
Other fields . 70, 951 74, 816 79, 319 79, 829 78, 621 
Total Kansas 119, 317 | 121, 669 | 124,204 | 12,614 118, 188 


1 Preliminary figures. 

2 Silica included with Chase. 

3 Included with “ Other fields”. 
4 Bureau of Mines figures. 


TABLE 17.—Production of crude petroleum in Louisiana, 1954-58, by districts 


and fields 
(Thousand barrels) 
District and field 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1 
Gulf Coast: 

Anse la Butte 2 1, 699 1,719 1, 890 2, 065 1, 656 
Avery Island... .. 2, 724 3, 499 3, 303 3, 240 2, 580 
ERA AAA A EN 1, 718 2, 120 2, 191 
e —— 1, 628 1, 358 1, 103 1, 800 
Bay de Chene._____ 1, 208 1, 456 1, 609 1, 794 1, 600 
Bay Marchand_..........-.---.-.-..-- 2, 430 2, 933 3, 539 3, 791 4, 684 
Bay St. E EE 3, 130 3, 315 3, 188 3, 376 3, 338 
ee leds 1, 060 955 931 1, 133 913 
Bayou Choctaw....................... 1, 171 1, 293 1,176 1, 204 1, 131 
Bayou Mallett........................ 1, 413 1, 140 1, 043 823 829 
Bayou Sale... . rS 3, 589 3, 090 2, 825 2, 712 2, 297 
Bully WC ̃. 1, 353 1,767 1, 623 1, 582 1, 236 
Caillou Island —— 8, 398 9,017 9, 626 11, 298 11, 260 
Charenton-.--.------------------------ 1, 223 1, 234 1, 426 1, 391 1, 228 
COX DAY eege 3, 413 3,113 2, 762 2, 303 1, 565 
Delta r 5, 456 4,810 4, 493 4,010 3, 285 
, A A 1, 270 1, 072 947 887 755 
Duck Pic m — 9, 190 3, 329 2, 916 2, 477 2, 282 
East White Lake...................... 1, 179 1, 390 1, 390 1, 463 1, 111 
A a EPE vmk me. OEA 2, 117 2, 225 2, 529 2, 263 1, 839 
lll A 1,152 964 919 1,310 1,365 
Garden Island_.__. 1,419 1,343 1, 340 1, 429 1,373 
! ³ AAA 1, 140 1, 020 919 910 809 
Golden Meadows —ꝛ- 3, 974 3, 784 3, 452 3, 032 2, 649 
Good HOPG eee u sas. ad 1, 446 1, 208 1,087 1, 058 9 
e,, a neie 3, 519 3, 403 4, 030 4, 113 3, 178 
EPA AAA ⁵ 8 1, 298 1, 076 3 961 
Hackberry-.--.--------.---------------.- 4,215 4,451 5, 927 6, 903 5, 914 
Horseshoe Bayou...................... 1, 097 871 
IperſdſdſM hkk. E 800 814 785 
TOW ecu e di ↄ· . uywas boys 2, 701 2, 465 2, 214 2, 006 1, 743 
Jeaneret tes - eee l... .- ; 1, 193 1, 148 1,271 1, 147 
Jennings.......... ß AA 1, 024 1, 247 1, 301 
Fl IN 3, 686 3, 323 2, 935 3, 058 2, 670 
Lake Arthur Soutb..------------------|------------|------------ 1, 097 1, 024 1,077 
Lako i aps a. Sua s 1, 056 1,363 1, 723 2, 066 2, 577 
Lake Chicot...------------------------ 1, 021 1, 031 1, 009 954 721 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.—Production of crude petroleum in Louisiana, 1954-58, by districts 
x and fields—Continued 


Districts and field 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1 
Gulf Coast—Continued 

Lake Fausse Point 823 1, 344 1, 499 1, 750 

Lake EEN 2, 324 2, 421 2, 652 2, 951 3, 102 
Lake Salvador......................... 1, 415 1, 370 1, 391 1, 641 1, 

Lake Washington 1, 947 4, 697 7, 849 11, 089 9, 682 
J)); ⁵ði 8 1, 095 1, 009 1, 021 
A each elec sede! 3, 556 4, 088 4, 094 4, 033 3,711 
Little Lakó AA l 8 1, 582 2, 147 2, 353 2, 453 2, 096 
E AO A esos aces 908 920 768 
Main Pass esiónersiass ici sandie 4, 981 6, 354 8, 417 11, 064 9, 672 

North Crowley 1, 273 1, 299 1, 168 1, 107 
LA CA A chet cues 3,379 3, 172 2, 843 2, 625 2, 286 
Phoenix Lake. .. . 1, 778 1, 533 1, 367 1, 228 1, 042 
Piné Prairie 2... 2 etc 2: 864 885 927 826 2 
Point-a-La Hache 2, 451 2, 168 1, 999 1, 884 915 
Port Barre 1, 056 925 852 763 680 
Quarentine Bay 2, 649 8, 151 8, 964 3, 536 2, 765 
Romere Pas 4,719 3, 913 3, 485 3, 488 2, 638 
St. rr!!! aeaeaie 1, 278 1, 047 825 731 597 
Section EE 1, 335 1, 359 1, 396 1, 336 1, 101 
JD PA A eee ose 1, 025 905 979 
South. AA aa oc A 8, 208 9, 301 10, 359 
e Vs 1, 722 1, 692 1, 706 1, 580 1, 418 
Timballer 8a... . . . . .. ees 2, 289 3, 935 6, 120 8, 600 8, 562 
University. Lus. tase ose steel 1,391 1,073 934 822 508 
Valentine... u. l. . ul u. l O. S... 1, 379 1, 684 1, 802 1, 688 2, 302 
ens cee Reuse O 5, 364 4, 903 5,117 5, 514 4,317 
Ville Fatteesesesese o eR E 1, 402 1, 240 1, 150 996 794 
VIDi0l A Udo 2, 712 2, 352 2, 203 2, 061 1, 756 
Weeks Island.......................... 9, 029 8, 210 8, 668 8, 602 6, 871 
West EE 2, 525 2, 423 3, 326 4, 016 3, 705 
West Cote Blenche.................... 2, 980 2, 016 1, 891 2, 022 2, 089 
West Lake Verrett.................... 1, 517 1, 332 1, 361 1, 333 1, 259 
White Castle 941 763 786 966 842 
Other Gulf Coast... 58, 048 71, 604 11, 653 97, 011 100, 780 
Total Gulf Coast 204, 721 227, 409 252, 494 283, 769 270, 537 

Northern 

Big Creek E 900 750 679 587 476 
WR LEE 8, 251 9, 111 8, 417 7, 305 7, 066 
Cotton AAA A 8 1, 407 945 771 
Dei... A 4, 880 5, 377 6, 301 6, 411 4, 931 
Esperance on“... scu. 1, 684 1, 621 1, 415 
Haynesvillé.a--2 2222222255 eco eus 3, 604 3, 234 2, 859 2, 695 3, 213 
e 20252. 3, 162 2, 788 2, 430 2, 258 2, 072 
Nö. RderE Emu 2, 270 2, 103 1, 905 1, 746 1, 468 
‚.êê˙ MN 1, 934 1, 709 1, 626 1, 432 1, 432 

Rödes a 7 793 751 710 
CT EH 966 1, 1,043 1, 340 1,277 

22... AS A A 8 786 765 
Other Northern 14, 996 16, 616 17, 039 18, 312 16, 049 
Total Northern 41, 837 43, 601 46, 927 46, 127 41, 533 
SOR. s — F |= [= in lf 
Total Louisiana 240, 558 271, 010 290, 421 329, 896 312, 070 

1 Preliminary figures. 


3 Includes Hemphill, Trout Creek, and Jena. 
s Includes Little Creek and Summerville. 
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TABLE 18.—Production of crude petroleum in Michigan, 1954-58, by fields, in 
thousand barrels 


[Michigan Department of Conservation] 


Field 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1 

Beaver Creek -0...2 342 298 291 242 227 
le A 1,160 1,052 923 800 698 
Deep River 1, 569 1, 180 875 576 286 
East Norwich -2-222 20-------- 462 415 402 361 332 
Kawkawlin 2-2-2266 sess 447 400 434 595 583 
Kimball Lake 104 115 57 42 22 
Pentwater k 274 219 197 165 135 
Reed City and East Reed City............ 482 477 443 480 592 
Rose hi ³ðV s ERE SO aces 553 464 302 302 292 
r ·˙·ꝛuA . ⁰ͤ sus 238 223 209 174 142 
Stony Lake 561 420 347 247 136 
Other flelds—n . 5, 746 6, 003 6, 170 6, 185 5, 862 

Total Michigan 12, 028 11, 266 10, 740 10, 169 9, 307 

1 Preliminary figures. 


TABLE 19.— Production of crude petroleum in Mississippi, 1954-58, by fields, in 
thousand barrels 


JJ a 4, 939 4, 993 

JJ Vu. 8 1, 148 1, 248 

AA Sie le wea 8 2, 541 2, 218 

272 T8 1. 206 982 

7 88 1, 318 1, 611 

eg 3, 305 2,916 

J) asss AA 1, 936 , 649 

—————————t 841 799 

Moro ERN PCENA EEN ; 4, 241 4,174 

KREE 4, 399 3, 884 3, 830 
Yellow Creek. 1, 404 1, 323 1,0 

Other eds 8 13, 137 

J sa NEUEN 37,741 38, 551 


1 Preliminary figures. 


TABLE 20.—Production of crude petroleum in Montana, 1954-58, by fields, in 
thousand barrels 


[Montana Oil Conservation Board] 


Field 1954 1955 1956 1957 19581 
Bl. 258 300 255 248 218 
BOW EE 980 510 340 299 
OaDbin ee. sanear TC 235 631 1, 633 3, 666 4, 255 
Cat Oreekl usu c. ³ ⅛ A ca Las 200 174 162 163 170 
Cul ENEE der tege 2,575 2, 694 2, 684 2, 515 2, 210 
, . a 1, 643 1, 441 2, 007 E 3, 143 
Glendidgsesesesesss 8 718 621 678 714 732 
Kevin-Sunburst -2-2-2 1, 207 1, 131 1, 017 953 969 

CORN CERTE PE Berea rU eee 430 1, 115 3, 667 5, 326 5, 346 
o AAA e mam P naas 549 491 59 
E METER 3, 016 3, 185 4, 098 4, 894 4, 641 
C ee AAA ees aes 213 166 
po: 2223-522 8 1, 540 1, 459 1, 306 1, 600 
Other eds eser criada 1, 417 1, 597 2, 856 3, 677 3, 
Total Montana. 14,195 15,654 21, 760 27,172 28, 291 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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TABLE 21.—Production of crude petroleum in New Mexico, 1954-58, by districts 
and fields, in thousand barrels 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 


District and field 1954 1955 1956 1957 19581 
Southeast: 
e, luu Z 1,867 1, 659 1,614 1,471 1,312 
e prunenn enuu 2, 264 1, 691 1, 193 870 
OCaprock- East 2, 135 2, 243 6, 942 6, 362 5, 216 
// ↄ AA ĩð ĩ ed cune 1, 355 1, 193 1, 358 1, 307 1, 402 
EE 10, 651 11, 031 10, 778 9, 391 7, 968 
Dollerhide-West......................- 8, 251 3, 164 8, 027 2, 761 2, 510 
Re but de BE 2, 828 2, 482 2,0 1,8 1, 738 
Eunice- Monument 9, 10, 544 10, 527 12, 817 11, 674 
FOW acido 837 1, 362 
EJ AMA A e 1, 571 1, 293 1, 605 4, 529 7, 324 
Grayburg-Jackson.........---.......-- 1, 114 1, 054 845 1, 318 
Hare FFF 1, 642 1, 290 973 829 
POD US soother eee uu punas e iade ee 3, 340 3, 397 3, 401 3, 495 3, 248 
Langlie-Mattix........................ 1, 402 1, 641 2, : 1, 996 
Lovington- East. 3, 250 3, 316 3, 080 2, 2, 466 
Meliemgr ce ese -ee- 1, 790 1, 878 2,277 2, 227 2, 449 
Moos a: 1,166 1, 228 1, 235 1, 187 1, 042 
Saunders-South. ...................... 2, 200 1, 903 1, 727 1, 534 1, 781 
NE AAA AA usen Hs ada 3, 832 8, 804 9, 944 3, 724 9, 348 
YA AA uuu sss 1, 469 1, 508 1,473 1,007 1, 604 
Other fields 2 17, 112 24, 260 25, 433 30, 333 29, 571 
Northwest... u... ul uu l dc SS EE HE 715 1,017 1,414 2, 519 8, 359 
Total New Mexico 74, 820 82, 958 87, 893 94, 759 98, 323 


1 Pre figures. 
3 Bureau of Mines figures. 


TABLE 22.—Production of crude petroleum in Oklahoma, 1954-58, by fields in 
thousand barrels 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 


Field 1954 1955 1956 1957 19581 
rr. ³ AA nE 1, 709 1, 733 1, 638 1, 608 1, 590 
A §§«;’iſä onse EEEN 9 836 745 707 625 
o A 3, 466 10, 139 13, 519 14, 280 14, 548 
Cache Creek... .... l.l ccc L Le cell. 787 707 661 721 827 
Re EE 1, 329 (2) a ) (2) 
AA 3, 517 4, 186 4, 372 4, 061 4, 405 
Cumberland ... ~~ ee 1, 690 1, 841 1, 1, 812 1, 474 
A u soo A 3, 176 2, 823 2, 549 2, 702 
RÄ éd BEER , 279 1,135 921 077 517 

))))... 86 2, 976 2, 3, 056 798 2, 421 
HFF, E A sus Sus 5, 348 6, 277 5, 326 4, 078 2, 
))). ee 1, 424 2, 193 ; j 3, 188 
Fox-Graham............ . cce ce ee cesa 4, 559 (2) ) (2) 
Err NI A 2, 045 1, 983 1, 901 2, 259 2,773 
Healdton ng; 2, 171 2, 307 2, 347 2, 260 2, 331 
e . a ee ease we 3, 339 3,411 3, 495 8, 240 3, 084 
Holdenville- East 1, 149 1, 476 1, 117 628 476 
Hoover- Northwest 1, 189 1, 662 25 1, 863 2, 417 
OR AA ewe oe ß y 1, 165 1, 143 1, 291 1, 232 1, 045 
MOY ue usas code cceces se a eaan 1, 755 (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Oklahoma Oite. . 4, 148 8, 803 8, 743 3, 482 3, 200 
o AAA . 222 4, 083 2, 662 1, 752 1,573 1, 341 
Payson- East. 1, 076 918 786 407 usa ss 
A 727 551 484 A 8 
Seminole 
e lO AE 872 718 655 619 
Fete y se 756 699 571 478 430 
A ·¹—w 1, 464 1, 672 1, 486 1, 443 1, 410 
Seminole_..__.___. eet ee 998 921 827 912 876 
Sholem-Alechem e ssec 10, 261 (3) (2) (2) ) 
SHO-V Glo r ³W6AAA 88 30, 316 29, 717 29, 008 25, 823 
South Burbank. -22-22 ------- 1, 429 ( ) 3 q 
r DGN 3, 321 C a „ 
Velma-West e ei 8, 43 (2) (3 G) .. | EE 
est Edmonds..........................-- 1,821 1, 733 1, 945 1, 662 1, 153 
H •³˙¹iAàAà]ʃ wVVV———— 439 J HE 
%% Ee 1,915 1.479 1, 322 1, 765 1, 927 
Other fields s___ s cc eee dotan 99, 005 110, 371 121, 655 124, 456 118, 601 
Total Oklahoma........ F 186, 851 202, 817 215, 862 214, 661 202, 699 


1 Preliminary figures. 3 Included in Other fields.“ 3 Bureau of Mines figures. 
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TABLE 23.—Production of crude petroleum in Texas, 1954-58, by districts and 


Districts and field ! 


Dickenson-Gillock....................- 
Dyersdale............................. 
err ⁵ð K ceneete 
Frank 


Gohlke. Helen aaia 
Goose Creek k 2L Llc lc ll. 


Humbl6--.—. 22d. wo ass 
Liberty, South. ....................... 
Livingston... -2 temm mee 
TOMA ep ß zcUNEDA 


Oyster Bayou 
Pierce Junction........................ 


e AAA 


Village Mills 
West Columbia....................... 
West Ranch 
Witbers- Magneůt 
Other Gulf Coast 


Total Gulf Coast. 


East Texas: 
East Texas Proper 


uyuga 
Ham Gossett 


See footnotes at end of table, 


flelds 
(Thousand barrels) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 3 
1,161 1, 122 1, 091 (3) (š) 
5, 240 5, 279 5,165 5, 279 4, 028 
1, 805 1, 959 1, 865 1, 662 1, 585 
1, 035 054 900 (8) (3) 
1, 341 1, 332 1, 276 1, 130 866 
1,763 1, 698 1, 616 1, 433 1,395 
4, 952 4, 605 4,118 4, 361 4, 200 
10, 081 10, 376 10, 455 9, 492 6, 979 
, 153 , 098 907 (3) (3) 
4,030 3, 987 3, 946 3, 571 3, 222 
975 841 688 (3) (3) 
1, 284 1, 154 1, 023 1, 005 1, 037 
1, 426 1, 427 1, 254 1, 054 894 
898 904 854 (3) (3) 
1, 380 1, 252 1, 185 1, 511 1, 760 
1, 172 1, 556 „540 1, 272 846 
10, 378 10, 620 10, 515 9, 511 6, 760 
2,478 , 305 2, 081 1,715 1, 244 
2,715 3, 007 2, 813 2, 736 2,617 
2, 370 2, 398 2, 371 2, 221 1, 668 
1,110 1, 253 1, 118 1,023 1, 034 
11,570 11, 649 11, 396 10, 304 7, 919 
1, 064 1, 087 1, 001 (3) (3) 
2, 819 3, 143 3, 476 3, 554 3, 864 
1,377 1, 341 1, 285 1, 227 1, 045 
4,411 4, 040 3, 009 8, 668 3, 653 
1, 067 1, 185 1, 057 1, 074 1, 065 
2, 348 2, 677 3, 324 4,100 5, 657 
1, 086 1, 152 1, 059 (3) (3) 
1, 247 1, 358 1, 459 1, 378 1, 407 
863 860 801 (©)  |........-.- 
1,076 1,316 1,314 1, 138 796 
1, 735 , 709 1, 649 1, 469 1, 069 
1, 548 1, 422 1, 598 1, 819 1, 957 
4, 904 5, 378 5, 287 5, 674 4, 707 
3, 104 3, 080 2, 968 2, 612 2, 044 
1, 036 1, 213 5, 305 6, 720 5, 007 
1, 951 1, 832 1,716 1,371 1, 057 
1, 687 1, 491 1, 260 1, 002 921 
2, 068 2, 082 2, 084 1, 694 1, 321 
2, 330 2, 422 2, 190 2, 055 1, 923 
1, 417 1, 968 1, 112 1, 618 1, 431 
1, 248 1, 340 1, 284 937 1, 221 
1, 451 1, 459 1, 408 1, 319 1, 194 
1, 645 1, 709 1, 738 1,198 603 
933 959 932 853 608 
1,143 1, 135 1, 101 921 715 
9, 099 8, 944 8, 900 8,193 6, 000 
1, 888 2, 188 2, 242 2, 035 1, 498 
2, 871 2, 519 2, 511 2, 730 2, 063 
2, 344 2, 436 2. 365 2, 475 2, 687 
5, 427 5, 606 6, 314 6, 190 4, 641 
3, 467 3, 273 3,241 3, 162 2, 458 
62, 098 78, 202 81, 254 77, 995 68, 720 
203, 159 221, 302 225, 570 209, 461 179, 386 
81, 364 80, 279 77, 582 70, 109 52, 593 
1, 082 1,078 , 088 999 925 
1, 099 1, 067 871 659 486 
16, 589 16, 865 16, 304 14, 786 10, 687 
959 988 1, 161 779 645 
2, 481 2, 510 2, 172 2, 162 1, 993 
1, 209 1, 117 1,073 927 700 
1, 477 1, 453 1, 429 1, 189 983 
2, 230 2,190 2,176 2, 192 2,117 
4, 928 4, 994 4, 896 4, 523 3, 977 
8, 850 8, 816 8, 703 7,823 5, 683 
1, 049 1, 118 1,191 872 889 
1, 045 919 652 419 380 
14, 321 22, 256 21, 954 21, 919 24, 242 
138, 683 145, 650 141, 252 130, 358 106, 300 


— .. | — . ,., ——.— — CIE 
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TABLE 23.—Production of crude petroleum in Texas, 1954-58, by districts and 


fields—Continued 
(Thousand barrels) 
Districts and fields ! 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 3 
Central Texas: 
e taeae 2, 413 2, 455 2, 148 1, 610 2, 021 
A ...... . .. ... . EMO 1, 760 2,152 2, 960 2,071 1, 541 
Darst Creek... ...... euo ese s ERraDeEE 3, 442 3, 487 3, 415 3, 450 8, 465 
LUUDE 2-2. eB ma ecce eu s 2, 433 2, 555 2, 699 2, 508 2, 
Other Central Texas................... 5, 110 7, 648 9, 225 8, 727 6, 916 
Total Central Texas................. 15, 158 18, 297 20, 447 18, 456 16, 387 
South Texas: 
Aqua Dulce —— 22 1, 500 1, 389 1, 428 1, 479 1, 171 
Rieger 1, 286 900 820 872 760 
Fulton Beach 2, 985 2, 701 2, 579 4, 340 2,415 
J6ðẽ»Ä 8 1, 057 1,008 | ` 931 645 
AION MAN A 8 1, 500 1, 500 1, 385 1, 440 1, 210 
e oot een cosas 3, 173 3, 609 3, 3, 359 2, 457 
London GIn;: uu u. ce C L. 955 1,101 1, 1,083 728 
Macs 928 1,070 1, 090 940 644 
Mustang Island 2, 697 2, 768 2, 566 2, 246 1, 755 
Plymouth. ul. u. 2. ce Se LS 6, 613 6, 740 6, 043 4, 757 3, 992 
e osuan anaiari 3, 506 3, 719 3, 144 2, 036 2, 228 
Saxet-Saxet Frio— 830 757 1,173 1,312 847 
Stratton........ ........... ...... T o REC 2, 403 2, 401 2, 345 1, 999 1, 500 
A a eet A 1, 752 1, 360 1, 843 1, 673 1, 439 
Ee 1, 580 1,353 1,251 929 744 
White Eltere ege ; 2, 973 3, 3, 444 3, 426 2, 417 
Willamer, West -20-an 2, 434 2. 480 2, 442 2, 07 1, 491 
Other South Texas 50, 111 52, 130 52, 930 4T, 002 43, 057 
Total South Texas................... 88, 283 90, 246 90, 494 82, 699 69, 490 
North ess aa 114, 079 129, 701 138, 696 132, 457 120, 716 
Panbandlo ß 30, 903 33, 400 36, 682 38, 481 , 587 
West Texas: 
lll na 1, 227 1, 497 1, 520 1, 590 1, 465 
MON cda az o 2, 390 2, 487 2, 392 2, 107 1, 552 
A AAA 5, 580 5, 692 5, 510 4, 500 2, 719 
Anton Irish- Anton 2, 586 , 930 2, 933 2, 600 2, 000 
Bene ̃ ĩ˙ꝛmům eet 2, 853 2, 645 2, 225 1, 982 1, 657 
Big Cl ⁵³ð A ⁵ he fexL 1, 014 921 801 (3) (3) 
e EE 5, 182 5, 191 5, 727 5, 690 5, 695 
Breniidſss oaks 906 1, 107 932 1, 865 1, 261 
Cedar Lake... EE 1, 544 1, 614 1, 464 1, 385 1, 061 
e aa R aE 6, 558 6, 50 6, 848 6, 908 4, 972 
DN MAA 8, 595 10, 009 10, 769 9, 764 9, 178 
Cree- Sykes 1, 429 1, 230 1, 079 1, 241 761 
Diamond 8, 920 9. 300 9, 381 8, 465 5, 779 
Dollarhide Geier 6, 728 5, 944 4, 959 4, 139 3, 227 
For 8 1, 739 1, 216 900 (3) (3) 
IA 8 1, 002 1, 259 1, 704 1, 862 1, 522 
o . ee us (4) 2, 118 3, 259 3, 452 2, 621 
Fort Chadborne......................- 5,275 4, 516 3, 802 3, 788 3, 806 
Fort Stockton 1, 325 ], 294 1, 525 1, 272 976 
¿A A ees 3, 714 4, 616 4, 816 4, 282 3, 388 
NG EE 1, 671 2, 655 3, 662 4, 471 3, 878 
et dr o: o ao sol croatas 6, 513 6, 973 6, 495 5, 977 5, 700 
GOP Oe Ä.... Sees usss S 2, 899 2, 628 2, 815 2, 625 2, 104 
Goldsmith... uoce loco ERR 14, 577 16, 212 18, 385 20, 434 20, 827 
7 slm LL ĩͤ eC 1, 1, 448 1, 383 1, 248 1, 022 
ARE aS ela ( A (4) 1, 477 2, 217 2, 424 1, 999 
Se Ne ß 1, 409 1, 307 1, 263 1, 351 1, 522 
Howard-Glasscock........ Ge 7, 488 7, 364 6, 905 6, 683 6, 865 
Hulldale-Hulldale Penn 1, 528 1, 824 2, 104 1, 763 1, 278 
Jameson 5, 445 7, 694 6, 905 4, 822 3, 360 
/ ²˙ . ia 3, 620 3, 481 3,316 3, 378 3, 007 
Kelly Snyder 17, 035 22, 308 25, 339 26, 827 19, 568 
eee A A 1, 972 2, 834 3, 704 4, 841 4, 510 
Keystone__....... ...... incas 13, 210 8, 848 7,801 7,005 6, 214 
o" 1, 363 1, 506 1, 350 1, 047 
ef; 2 : 9, 992 9, 504 8, 714 7, 892 6, 584 
n ß (4) 1, 136 1, 246 1, 073 900 
McCamey AA sessed 2, 497 2, 003 1, 730 1, 881 1, 947 
MeElro ye aaMotMMMtMMtMMMMMMMMŅ 6, 718 6, 829 9, 562 10, 751 9, 220 
MeFarland........ . . . Ee (4) 2, 050 , 708 5, 954 
e aE 944 1,016 1, 024 , 093 1, 112 
E AA 974 1, 997 2, 232 2, 132 1, 604 
e E ERT EATE E OEE ERE 2, 026 2, 052 2, 199 2, 067 1,515 
E A EE A 1, 336 2, 996 6, 421 6, 495 5, 058 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 23.—Production of crude petroleum in Texas, 1954-58, by districts and 


fields—Continued 
(Thousand barrels) 
Districts and fields! , 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 3 
West Texas—Continued 

Midland Farms 4, 953 6, 997 7, 038 7, 143 5, 993 
PésaSU9.... 21.2222 u A 5, 778 5, 481 5, 165 4, 490 8, 342 
e e ss 1, 426 1, 612 1, 719 2, 049 2, 245 
a dl AA eer auod 4,187 5, 529 5, 753 5, 164 4, 322 
Reinecke 1, 1, 572 1, 525 1, 401 1. 008 
Robertson (4) (4) 1, 344 1, 652 2, 143 
Rull uu 3, 474 5, 541 7, 200 6, 874 5, 137 
Salt Cree 3, 371 4, 180 4, 039 3, 679 2, 840 
and lr emnes SENE 4, 000 5, 074 6, 800 6, 729 5, 334 
ls doce ut 5, 459 5, 547 5, 584 5, 246 3, 836 
Shafer Lake. -200MM 3, 343 3, 799 3, 444 3, 019 2, 375 
Sharon Ridge 1, 253 1, 348 1, 590 1, 966 2, 500 
Slaughter-............. cds 11, 370 11, 151 11, 010 10, 180 8, 237 
Spraberry "Drend. 39, 968 22, 155 24, 010 19, 835 15, 021 
Three TEE 2, 201 1, 214 1, 189 1,036 758 
ro WEE 2, 492 2, 502 2, 435 1, 939 1, 298 
Frier A 1,046 1, 254 1, 402 1, 342 1, 406 
J6VLV x i mE dues aai 8, 277 6, 146 5, 602 5, 502 4, 449 
as A 2, 615 2, 163 3, 704 4, 122 3, 419 
Vealmoor- East. 3, 603 3, 440 3, 248 2, 903 2, 088 
e radu e aaaE aE 1, 151 1, 349 1, 572 2, 635 2, 903 
Ward-Estes..............-.-------.---- 7, 433 8, 713 9, 964 14, 245 17, 561 
% (A 8 15, 422 15, 752 15, 617 14, 377 11, 566 
ee A 1, 032 1, 392 1, 835 1, 858 1, 616 

Wellman_.__....... eũe . senses 966 1, 163 1, 057 (3) (3) 
Westbrook - e-~- -0an (4) (4) 1, 209 1, 869 1, 577 
WIISHIr8 Z. 222: ee 3, 384 2, 953 2, 174 1, 949 1, 405 
OF WEE 1, 376 1, 441 1, 903 1, 814 1, 734 
err ce nuenei aea 2, 023 2, 202 2, 141 1, 900 1,372 
e A DRM ENDO ER EN 9, 903 9, 878 9, 681 8, 818 6, 396 
Other West Texas 58, 251 85, 111 101, 499 117, 027 115, 524 
Total West Texas 883, 110 414, 701 454, 667 461, 955 409, 840 
Total Texas... oec e .. . . . . . . . .... 974, 275 | 1,053,297 | 1,107,808 | 1,073, 867 940, 706 


1 Texas Railroad Commission districts. 
2 Preliminary fi š 

3 Included in Other” fields. 

4 Not available, 


TABLE 24.—Production of crude petroleum in Wyoming, 1954-58, by flelds 


(Thousand barrels) 

Field 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 ! 
Beaver Creek ... 726 1, 130 2, 436 2, 289 2, 391 
Big Muddy NN 1, 088 1, 232 2, 120 1, 915 1, 781 

Big Sand Draw 2, 503 2, 546 2, 543 2, 648 2, 
Bonanza. _ aa een een eeune 3, 536 5, 033 5, 581 5, 075 801 
Byron-Garland cc ecce eee 6, 642 7, 509 7, 916 6, 978 6, 474 

Cole Creek-Northeast and South.........- 1, 506 1, 223 1, 094 

e EES 6, 889 7, 543 11, 200 12, 716 15, 518 

a e ME 3, 708 3, 523 3, 055 2, 695 2, 
2 ASA 698 1, 469 1, 342 1, 165 1, 067 
Glenrock-Sou tn... 3, 940 3, 660 3, 488 3, 091 2, 711 
rass Creek 4, 367 4, 155 4, 308 4, 000 3, 899 
Hamilton Dome............. ee 3, 766 4, 681 5, 106 5, 617 8, 577 
Lance Creek. eee eee eee 1, 937 1, 484 1, 489 1, 539 1, 338 
Little Buffalo LL c cc 022o... 1, 224 1, 228 1, 187 1, 250 2, 105 
Lost Soldier-Wertz, etc. 6, 519 6, 449 6, 506 6, 513 6, 407 
Oregon Basin 4, 608 5, 888 5, 817 5, 168 4, 719 
Salt Green 4, 583 4, 423 5, 085 6, 796 8, 486 
Steamboat Butte 3, 443 3, 470 3, 419 3, 493 3, 259 
Sussex-Meadow.............. eee eee cen 6, 802 7, 392 1, 602 6, 728 5, 564 
Winkleman. _....._. ee eee meee ee 1, 414 1, 349 1,777 2, 644 3, 044 
Other fields eee 23, 344 24, 006 21, 759 26, 279 27, 319 
Total Wyoming. 93, 333 99, 483 104, 830 109, 584 115, 572 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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FIGURE 2.—Production of crude petroleum in the United States, 1938-58, by 
principal producing States. 


WELLS 


The number of wells drilled in the United States, including oil and 
gas wells and dry holes, totaled 47,758 in 1958—5,019 less than in 
1957. The proportion of dry holes drilled to the total increased from 
39.2 percent in 1957 to 39.4 percent in 1958. Kentucky was the only 
State reporting a sizable increase in number of wells drilled for the 
year. Drilling activity centered around Green County in western 
Kentucky where several new oil wells producing from shallow for- 
mations were found. 

At the end of the pean 574,905 oil wells were reported as producing 
an average of 11.7 barrels per day, compared with 569,273 wells on 
December 31, 1957, with a daily average production of 12.8 barrels. 
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FIGURE 3.—Wells drilled for oil and gas in the United States, 1949-58, by months. 


TABLE 25.—Wells drilled for oil and gas in the United States, 1957-58, by months 
[Oil and Gas Journal] 


. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 


2, 169 2, 614 2, 016| 2, 196| 2, 835| 2, 366| 2, 771| 2, 117| 2, 035 28,164; 53. 4 
258 345 297 322, 381] 321 413] 287 303] 3,912| 7.4 
1, 376 1, 840 1, 407 1, 724 2, 226) 1,665; 2, 147 1, 630 1, 7600 20, 701] 39.2 


— kak E . —PLK— — — — —— . — l — — —.— T. — 


3, 803| 4, 799 3, 720 4, 242] 5, 442| 4,352) 5, 331 4, 034 4, 0980 52, 777 100. 0 


—— —— —— 1 —— o | —— | — | ——— 2—Uů I [ UQŨ —— P | —Y | s | a 
Ll —— o — — —— | ——— KUU — — M n — — H so 


1, 624 2, 160 1, 980 2, 251 1, 974 2, 244 2, 120 2, 387 2, 338 25, 262] 52.9 
26 279 3281, 364 343 302, 326) 343] 290 3,674) 7.7 
1, 134| 1,655) 1, 543 1, 655 1,483) 1, 7550 1, 6830 1, 6830 1,762, 18, 822] 39. 4 


— . — ——— — ns — — ͤ— | —T | — — . —— | e — — •.e — reas 


2, 964 4, 094| 3, 804| 4, 270 3, 800 4, 301 4, 129 4, 4130 4, 390 47, 758| 100. 0 


1 Includes condensate. 
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TABLE 26.—Wells drilled for oil and gas in the United States, 1957-58, by States 
and districts 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 
1957 1958 
State and district 
Oil! Gas Dry | Total | Oil! Gas Dry | Total 
Alabama... ess cee cece cose es 50 1 27 78 47 EA 29 76 
anten ae 8 7 21 383 1,113 458 37 338 833 
California. __ 22 1, 555 53 617 2, 225 918 39 498 1, 455 
Colorado j w 1 91 620 855 151 80 605 
ff UR NE 1, 065 19 1, 602 2, 686 1, 003 49 1, 272 2, 924 
aer m c RE a 14 475 152 310 16 72 
A Ee 1, 913 333 | 1,909 | 4,155 | 1,818 228 | 1,858 3, 904 
Kentuck ae 511 164 820 | 1,495 | 1,224 139 767 2, 130 
Louisiana: 
Gulf Coast 1. 220 204 924 | 2,408 | 1,282 86 813 2, 131 
Northern 802 116 529 1, 447 178 570 1, 
Total Louisiana 2, 022 380 1, 453 8, 855 1, 918 214 1, 383 3, 515 
Melis -2-2-2 1 47 228 455 159 27 218 
Mississippi 132 3 251 386 179 2 217 398 
Montana. ..........-.-.- -.-.-.---.2.- 189 15 229 433 160 6 171 337 
Nebraska 291 2 593 886 215 SEN 513 728 
New Mexic oo 1, 113 606 408 | 2,127 | 1,033 491 380 1, 904 
Oklahoma 3, 234 | 2,148 | 5,918 3, 373 340 | 2,336 6, 049 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
West Virginia 1,191 964 467 | 2,622 | 1,065 | 1,057 473 2, 595 
Texas 
Gulf Coast 1,107 237 | 1,070 | 2,414 937 137 958 2, 032 
West Texas S 58 | 1,217 | 6,026 | 3,994 54 | 1,031 5, 079 
East Texas... cae mun» 765 46 544 | 1,355 709 3 506 1, 218 
Other districts. -2 2---- 6, 006 540 | 4,832 | 11,378 | 4,761 661 | 3,970 9, 392 
Total Texas 12, 629 881 | 7,663 | 21,173 | 10,401 855 | 6,465 | 17,721 
OE EE Bee DREW 361 46 436 843 316 66 379 761 
Other States 310 38 372 720 514 28 374 916 
Total United States 28,164 | 3,912 | 20,701 | 52,777 | 25,262 | 3,674 | 18,822 | 47,758 


1 Includes condensate. 
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TABLE 27.—Producing oil wells in the United States and average production per 
well per day, 1957-58, by States 


Producing oll wells 
1957 1958 1 
State and district 
Approximate Average Approximate Average 
number of | production | numberof | production 
producing per well producing per well 
oil wells per day oil wells per da 
Dec. 31 (barrels) 3 Dec. 31 (barrels) 2 
ATK ONSOS ß 5, 680 15. 6 , 715 13. 8 
Californian ß ceases ce 37, 020 25. 5 36, 285 23. 5 
Bi EE 2, 185 69.5 2, 195 60. 4 
rr / 31, 585 6. 7 31, 775 7.1 
Indiana uuu ³oW1 ͤ y AN 4, 515 7.8 4, 865 6.9 
E EE 38, 330 8.9 37,880 8.5 
eee 8 18, 260 2. 5 18, 965 2. 6 
Louisiana: 
Gulf Css’... O... 9, 980 81.2 10, 820 71. 3 
Northern sc ccccueeeuceses 11, 965 10. 7 12, 250 9.4 
Total Louisiana.......................... 21, 945 42.2 23, 070 88.0 
eilig MMMiMaMMiMiMMMsMsMaMManMiMaMŅ 3, 995 6. 8 3, 895 6. 5 
RTE en EE 2, 313 45. 5 46. 4 
al du EE 8, 792 20.2 3, 916 20. 1 
Nr ð- 1, 57. 8 1, 190 50. 3 
New Mexico 
Southeastern— 2 10, 351 (3) 11, 065 23.0 
Northwestern 469 (š) 980 31.6 
Total New Medien... ------------- 10, 820 25. 7 12, 045 23.6 
NOW. VO d EE 19, 695 .4 19, 530 .2 
North Dakota 920 42.5 1, 150 37. 4 
ODIO: cido as 14, 490 1.0 15, 200 1.2 
ATA A 74, 8.1 75, 210 7.4 
Pennsylvania. AAA 69, 610 .9 , 485 .3 
— À———— 
Texas: t 
Gül ⅛ð 23, 500 25. 9 24, 495 20. 5 
East Texas proper.......................... 20, 665 9.2 20, 865 6.9 
West NEE 59, 850 21.8 60, 395 18. 7 
Other gistrie ts A 83, 920 11.1 84, 205 9.7 
Total ee ³ Q 187, 935 16.1 189, 960 13. 6 
TAN A O A 225 71.0 519 179. 6 
West Virginia 12, 715 .5 12,815 .5 
na eege 7, 405 41.1 530 42.4 
Other States 383 45.9 d 470 41.8 
Total United States...................... 569, 273 12.8 574, 905 11.7 


1 ny figures. 

3 Based on the average number of wells during the year. 

s Not available. 

4 Divisions of the Texas Railroad Commission. 

5 Utah formerly included in “Other” States. 

6 Alabama 281; Alaska 2; Arizona 1; Florida 11; Missouri 127; Nevada 2; South Dakota 4; Tennessee 35; 
Virginia 6; Washington 1. 
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CONSUMPTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The total demand for crude oil in the United States was 5.3 percent 
below the demand of 1957. The demand for domestic crude 
oil declined 5.4 percent, and the demand for foreign crude oil was 
5.1 percent below 1957. 

Foreign crude oil supplied 12.4 percent of the total demand in 1958, 
the same proportion as in 1957. 

Exports of crude oil totaled only 4 million barrels in 1958, com- 
pared with 50 million barrels in 1957 when large shipments were made 
to Europe to relieve the oil shortage created by the closing of the 
Suez Canal. 

Runs to Stills. —Total crude runs to stills in 1958 averaged 7,606,000 
barrels daily, 318,000 barrels daily below 1957. Runs for the first 
half of 1958 were 6.9 percent below the same period in 1957, and 
runs E the last half of 1958 were 1 percent below the same period 
in 1957. = 

Distribution.—The Bureau of Mines collects data on receipts of 
domestic and foreign crude petroleum at refineries in the United 
States. These receipts include crude runs to stills, a small quantity 
used as refinery fuel, and any increase in crude stocks at refineries. 
Classification of receipts, by State of origin, shows receipts from local 
production (intrastate), receipts from other States (interstate), and 
receipts of imported crude. Classification by method of transporta- 
tion indicates final receipts. by water, pipeline, and tank car and 
truck. Receipts of domestic crude by water usually were moved by 
pipeline from the point of production to the point of water shipment. 

eceipts of domestic and foreign crude petroleum at refineries to- 
taled 2,772.3 million barrels in 1958. Foreign crude represented 19.4 
percent of the total. In addition to receipts, refineries withdrew 7 
million barrels from stocks (3.8 million barrels for processing and 
3.2 million barrels for use as refinery fuel or counted as losses). 

Refineries received 73.9 percent of their supply of crude oil by pipe- 
line, 24.8 percent by water, and the balance by tank cars and Zeg 


TABLE 29.—Receipts of domestic and foreign crude petroleum at refineries in 
the United States, 1954-58 


(Million barrels) 


Interstate_....... .. . . ue ia 205. 6 202. 9 220. 6 253. 7 233. 7 
Y AAA 236. 9 268. 6 304. 5 318. 0 313. 4 
Total by water ----.----------------- 603. 5 626. 9 691. 5 723.9 688. 5 
By pipe 
ee. 2-2-2 MMMM 1, 172. 6 1, 278. 1 1, 329.1 1, 296. 7 1, 208. 3 
Interstate._..... . .. . cscs ecko 721.2 .0 819.3 790. 6 808, 
OPO] A AA 2.6 16. 8 47.8 30, 4 
Total by pipeline...................- 1, 896. 4 2, 066. 9 2, 185. 7 2, 135. 1 2, 047. 0 
By tank cars and truck: 
Intrastate: usul. Se 26.2 28. 9 28. 9 31.9 27.6 
Interstate- ... Re . geg 10.5 9.2 6.0 8.0 9.2 
AAA A E A EE ol EE 
Total by tank cars and trucks 36. 7 38. 1 34.9 40.0 36. 8 
Grand oft,, 8 2, 536. 6 2, 731. 9 2, 912. 1 2, 899. 0 2, 772. 3 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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The major waterborne shipments were from the gulf coast to the 
east coast and between States in the Gulf Coast districts. Some inter- 
state and intrastate shipments also were made by water on the west 
coast and the Mississippi River. 

All foreign-crude receipts into the East Coast and the Gulf Coast 
districts are received by water. Refineries in District II, which com- 
ien the Great Lakes and midcontinent areas, receive most of their 


oreign crude by pipeline from Canada; however, some is barged 
upriver from gulf-coast ports where it arrived by tanker. Very little 
foreign crude is processed at refineries in the Rocky Mountain States; 
that used arrives by rail from Canada. West-coast refiners received 
86.7 percent of their foreign-crude supply by water; the balance was 
received by pipeline at refineries near the Canadian border. 

Demand by States of Origin.— Distribution of domestic crude oil by 
refining States and districts can be analyzed from receipts of crude 
oil at refineries. When long-distance shipments are involved, various 
crudes may be mixed in transit or storage, and identification by origin 
may be only approximate. 


STOCKS 


Total stocks of all oils at the end of 1958 were 788.8 million bar- 
rels—51.1 million barrels lower than at yearend 1957. Crude-oil 
stocks were 19.1 million barrels less and stocks of refined products 
34.6 million less, whereas stocks of natural-gas liquids increased 2.6 
million barrels during the year. 

Crude-oil stocks reached an all-time peak of 285.0 million barrels 
at the end of February 1958, and production was cut back in several 
States that practiced prorationing. By August stocks were down to 
244.8 million barrels, and by December 31, 1958, they had increased to 
262.7 million barrels, which was considered a good figure. 

Refinery runs were maintained below the 1957 level for the first 9 
months of 1958, which helped to reduce surplus stocks of petroleum 
products. 


TABLE 34.—Stocks of crude petroleum, natural-gas liquids, and refined products 
in the continental United States at end of year, 1954-58 


(Thousand barrels) 
Product 1955 l 1957 1958 
Orude petroleum: 

t refineries........................... 66, 852 71, 721 76, 576 ; 
Pipeline and tank farm...............- 178, 771 173, 278 183, 526 172, 458 
Foal 8 18, 995 19. 987 21, 015 21, 711 20, 704 

Total crude petroleum............... 265, 610 266, 014 262, 730 

Natural-gas liquids 222 13, 564 20, 559 i 22, 752 
Refined products.......................... 435, 685 493, 818 503, 314 
Grand total. 714, 859 780, 391 788, 796 


1 New basis eliminates 1,411,000 barrels of nonrecoverable stocks of L.P.G. in underground storage. 
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VALUE AND PRICE 


The average value of crude oil at the well in 1958 was $3.01 per 
barrel—8 cents below the 1957 average. The total value of crude oil 
at the well was $7,379 million in 1958. 

The cut in crude-oil prices resulted from an oversupply of crude 
oil and a soft market far refined products. Refiners felt that the cost 
of the crude should be more in line with the value of the end products. 
Posted crude prices were cut throughout the year in various parts 
of the country. x 


TABLE 38.—Value of crude petroleum at wells in the United States, 1957-58, 
by States 


State and district 
at wells 


(thousand barrel 
dollars) 
Arkansas- Aq arae $80, 934 $2. 82 
Ne EE 911, 844 2. 90 
Sers ⅛ y 88 144, 444 2. 99 
Re o A ˙ .. 8 246, 375 3.00 
LD A A ec. mue ds deszdae 35, 711 8.01 
A ÓN 354, 564 3. 00 
ene ß a a NEE 51, 652 2.95 
Louisiana: 
Gulf TEE 3. 33 884, 656 3. 27 
Nl 88 149, 451 3.32 132, 906 3. 20 
Total Louisieang 1, 094, 402 3. 32 1, 017, 562 3. 26 
ROT augu AN 31, 117 3. 06 27, 363 2. 94 
Mill.. 8 113, 263 2. 91 110, 256 2. 86 
Merl 8 73, 364 2. 70 74, 971 2. 65 
rr y 58, 366 2. 98 2. 94 
New Mexico: 
Boutheasatern. ee 275, 798 2. 99 2.90 
Northwestern 7, 330 2. 91 2. 92 
Total New Mexico 283, 128 2. 99 2. 98 
New YOLK: suyus ³ 8 12, 662 4. 73 4. 23 
North Dakota: r y Q oe 41, 501 3. 13 2. 99 
G00 8 17, 694 3. 23 2. 89 
Oklahomi cies ss dra 650, 423 8.03 2.96 
Se TEE ; 4.73 ' 4.10 
Texas: 2 ` 
ESA EE 714, 262 3. 41 3. 32 
East Texas proper............ .... .. . .. .. . ....-- 224, 349 3. 20 3. 20 
West Texas. osas y 1, 385, 865 3.00 2. 99 
Other Gistricts vec sve os da 1, 013, 643 3.05 2. 96 
Total Toris a ci ide 8 3, 338, 119 3.11 2, 873, 988 3.06 
GE 9,913 2. 27 72, 914 2. 99 
West Virginia: neger 9, 436 4.26 7, 629 3. 49 
WYOMING oo cocoa wm; au Z o CLA 291, 493 2. 66 301, 643 2. 61 
Other States 3333332323222 17, 558 2. 90 19, 066 2. 93 
Total United State 8, 079, 259 3. 09 7, 378, 979 3. 01 


1 Preliminary figures. 

2 Texas Railroad Commission divisions. 

3 Alabama, Arizona (1958), Florida, Missouri, Nevada, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Washington. 
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TABLE 39.—Posted price per barrel of petroleum at wells in the United States in 
1958, by grade, with date of change ! 


Pennsylvania Grade Oklahoma-Kansas ? 
Corning | Western | Indiana- | Cold- 
Date Bradford | Insouth- | Grade |Kentucky| Illinois | water, 
and west Penn- Basin Mich. | 34°-34.9° | 36°-36.9° 
Allegheny | sylvania : 
districts 
Jan.1. 5:2 .  . . - $4.65 $4.18 $2. 90 $3. 00 $3. 05 $3. 10 $3. 03 $3. 07 
J80.8-: 2:2 DN suy tau ss %%% AA cr O 
e ß DEEN /// AAA GEN 
lll 8 J) ] 8 
Mar. 3 4. 40 zc E ES !!!! A A In 
Apr. 16 4. 15 B08 A A A AAA ĩð— 8 
June 18.......... 3. 90 BAG A uet me ß Pise 
S ³²Üiwüä.ͥͥ A ] ⅛ q ⁰⁰ A 2. 96 3. 00 
V ³˙W¹ ss ͥ ͥ⁰ͥͥ ⁰ ⁵¼ y ĩð AA TTT A 
%% ũũ PA RA 88 
Panhandle Gulf Coast 
Texas 
(Carson, West Lea South 
Gray, Texas | County, | Texas, East 
Date Hutchin- | 30°-30.9° | N. Mex. | Mirando | Texas Texas Loui- 
son, and | (sweet) | 30°-30.9° | 24°-24.9° Conroe... Siana 
Wheeler (sour) Tex. 30°- 
Counties) 30°- 20°- | 30.9° 
35°-35.9° 30.9° | 20.9° 
Jan. AAN $2. 92 $2. 95 $2. 82 $3. 23 $3.25 | $3.53 | $3.30 | $3.10 $3. 25 
Apr; AA A EN A A A A A ac pM" 
May 14. kus AAA RS ͤ A A A 8. 20 3.00 |........ 
! O E AN A A 8 3.15 
BUG AS A A A EA A A A D 8. 10 
California 
Rodessa, Elk Basin, 
Date La. 36?- Smack- | Wyo. 30°- 
36.9° over, Ark. 30.9° Coalinga | Kettleman | Midway- | Wilming- 
32?-37.9? Hills Sunset ton 24?- 


37°-37.9° | 19?-19.9? 24.9? 


e poures. Pians Oil Price Handbook and Oilmanac, 1958, compiled and published by McGraw-Hill 
o., Inc. 
3 Price Changes are those of the Continental Oil Co. posted in Platt’s Oil Price Handbook. 
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DOLLARS PER BARREL 
$ 


Oklahoma-Kansas 
36°=36.9° gravity 


California-Wilmington 
24'—24 9" gravity 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


FIGURE 4.—Posted prices of selected grades of crude petroleum in the United 
States, 1948-58, by months. 


REFINED PRODUCTS 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Petroleum is consumed in many finished products that must be con- 
sidered individually. Competition with other fuels and economic and 
climatic conditions influence the consumption of these products. 

Gasoline is consumed principally in highway transport, aviation, 
and mechanized farming. The demand for kerosine (a product de- 
fined as meeting lamp-oil specifications for color and flashpoint) has 
been drastically affected, especially in rural areas, by increased com- 
petition from electricity and liquefied petroleum. Distillate fuel oil, 
including light diesel oils, is used for space heating and for diesel lo- 
comotive fuel and has nearly replaced residual fuel oil and coal in 
railroad use. Residual fuel oil usually sells for less than crude oil at 
the refineries and competes directly with natural gas and coal for 
heavy fuel uses. As it cannot be moved by pipeline, its distribution 
depends on cheap water transport and limited tank-car movement. 
Therefore, it cannot normally compete with coal in coal-producing 
areas. Liquefied gases, in competition with kerosine and light distil- 
late fuel oil in domestic use, are gaining in importance as fuel in 
internal combustion engines and as the initial raw material in syn- 
thesizing many petrochemicals. Jet fuels (a blend of gasoline, kero- 
sine, E distillate fuel oils) are replacing gasoline in military combat 
aircraft. 

The total demand for all oils in 1958 averaged 9,341,000 barrels per 
day, 0.5 percent less than the 1957 demand of 9,386,000 barrels. Do- 
mestic demand increased 2.8 percent over 1957. 
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TABLE 40.—Salient statistics of the major refined petroleum products in con- 
tinental United States, 1954-58 


Gasoline (finished and natural): 


Production 


EXDOPS. 1. sii 
Stocks, end of year 
Domestic demand..................... 


Kerosine: 


Production 


Transfers from gasoline plants 2 


h/ ⁰ 
EXDODS. 52 ß 
Stocks, end of year. .................. 
Domestic demand 


Distillate fuel oil: 


Production 


Transfers from gasoline plants 2 


Transfers from crudee 


Stocks, end of year.................... 
Domestic demand 


Residual fuel oil: 


Production 
Transfers from crude. .._..-.-...----- 


e ones weeds 
Stocks, end of year. .................. 
Domestic demand —ͤ- .. 


Jet fuel: 


tech HEN 
From easoltne . . 
From kerosine . . 
From distillate. .................. 


Transfers from gasoline plants ? 


IO port: AAA cese 
Rpor tds A 
Stocks, end of year................... 
Domestic demand. ................... 


Lubricants: 


Se ent EI d 225222 Execcmesaus 


Stocks, end of year................... 
Domestic demand.................... 


Wax (1 barrel— 280 pounds): 


Production 


Stocks, end of year 
Domestic demand.................... 


Coke (5 barrels=1 short ton): 


Production 


Stocks, end of yea 
Domestic demand... 


Asphalt (5.5 barrels=1 short ton): 


Production 


Fr race ducc uA SEES 
Stocks, end of eat 
Domestic demand. ................... 


Road oil: 


Production 
Stocks, end of year. .................. 
Domestic demand.................... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


(Thousand barrels) 

1954 1955 
1, 261, 304 1, 373, 950 
1, 185 4, 809 
34, 366 34, 521 
155, 400 165, 433 
1, 230, 505 | 1,334, 205 
122, 305 i 
4, 852 3, 335 
27, 826 26, 770 
118, 311 116, 808 
542, 278 602, 547 

bet te Seis e uan RA e 61 

1, 500 1, 347 
3, 195 4, 413 
24, 223 24, 605 
108, 144 111, 333 
526, 347 581, 128 
416, 757 420, 331 
5, 024 5, 559 
129, 124 152, 035 
26, 153 33, 199 
52, 105 39, 174 
522, 317 557, 057 
46, 550 56, 648 
32, 889 43, 262 
9, 934 9. 887 
9, 727 3, 499 

(3) (3) 
149 120 
3, 215 3, 457 

45, 852 56, 
di 55, 836 
412 440 
14, 663 13, 858 
9, 702 8, 763 
38, 537 42, 477 
5, ge 5, 293 
1, 342 1, 248 
562 551 
3, 925 4, 056 
24, 284 28, 337 
3, 261 4, 517 
2, 107 1, 524 
19, 776 24, 403 
74, 912 83, 121 
3, 394 3, 325 
1, 868 1, 567 
7,175 7, 768 
76, 577 , 286 
7, 213 8, 4S2 
434 560 
7, 216 5 


1956 


5, 322 
72, 155 


59, 211 


20, 200 
107, 701 


668, 573 
866 


1,305 

8, 566 
47, 752 
149, 449 
616, 090 


415, 656 
1 


41, 215 


5, 461 


1, 023 
666 
4, 430 


— — | — 1 |— r | — | ——— F 


Lcd ac | ——— l — nd 
— ea E 


31, 118 


89, 380 
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TABLE 40.—Salient statistics of the major refined petroleum products in con- 
tinental United States, 1954—58— Continued 


(Thousand barrels) 


Still gas (1 barrel] =3,600 cu. ft.): Production. 102, 552 116, 506 121, 993 125, 720 125, 951 


Liquefied gases: 
Production .. 34, 169 43, 615 51, 962 53, 437 57, 623 
Transfers of liquefied gas 5 from natural 
gasoline plants....................... 98, 394 108, 325 114, 208 117, 029 121, 040 
EENS 3, 953 4,277 4, 274 4, 526 2, 831 
Stocks, end of year 941 1, 032 1, 393 1, 913 2, 207 
Domestic demand 128, 461 147, 572 161, 535 165, 420 176, 438 
Miscellaneous: 
Production 11, 013 10, 806 12, 493 15, 816 18, 718 
Transfers from gasoline plants 2 2,677 2, 347 1, 664 1, 518 
Fl usu ee tes 292 330 306 269 266 
Stocks, end of year. rr 1, 236 1, 327 1, 476 1,811 2, 400 
Domestic demand — 10, 486 13, 062 14, 385 16, 876 19, 372 
Unfinished gasoline: 
Rerun (net (6) (6) (6) (6) (6) 
Stocks, end of year (6) (t) (8) (6) (6) 
Other unfinished oils: 
Rerun (net)--------------------------- 7, 974 11, 231 4, 008 —1,355 32, 493 
Transfers of other products from 
natural gasoline plants 4, 772 (2) (2) (2) (2) 
IMDOS , upi 7,576 5, 561 2, 669 957 33, 554 
Stocks, end of year 73, 663 67, 993 66, 654 68, 966 70, 027 
A METH (8, 468) (12, 356) (15, 704) (15, 159) (23, 192) 


1 Preliminary figures. 
Fy 5 at natural gasoline plants shown as direct “transfers” and omitted from the input and output 
at refineries. 
3 Imports of jet fuel formerly included with gasoline, 
4 Liquefied refinery gases (LR-gases). 
5 Liquefied petroleum gases (LP-gases). 
6 Included with gasoline (finished and natural). 


Exports returned to a normal of 276,000 barrels daily in 1958. The 
peak of 568,000 barrels daily in 1957 was caused by large shipments 
to Europe during the first few months to replace supplies shut off by 
the closing of the Suez Canal. 

Domestic demand for the first half of 1958 was slightly above that 
for the same period of 1957, as industrial production dropped to its 
lowest level of the recession. In the third quarter, general business 
activity began to improve, and domestic demand for petroleum in- 
creased 2.8 percent over 1957. Owing to colder than normal weather 
and a sharp increase in industrial production demand in the fourth 
quier of 1958 exceeded that in the same quarter of 1957 by 7.0 

reent, 

P Military purchases from domestic sources averaged 443,000 barrels 
daily in 1958, an increase of 13.9 percent over 1957. 

The new supply of refined products comprises the refinery output 
from crude oil, the production of natural-gas liquids, a small quan- 
tity of motor benzol derived from coal, and imports of refined prod- 
ucts from other countries. Crude runs to stills and the production of 
natural-gas liquids declined in 1958. Although imports increased, 
demand exceeded the new supply, resulting in a stock reduction for 
the year of 51.1 million barrels. 
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The yield of gasoline from crude oil increased from 43.8 percent in 
1957 to 44.9 percent in 1958, whereas the yield of the heavier products 
declined. Imports of unfinished oil—an oil that has been semi-refined 
to remove the heavier end products, were much higher in 1958. To 
arrive at product yields, the rerun of unfinished ol is added to the 
crude-oil run to stills. The result of a large input of unfinished oils, 
such as occurred in 1958, is to increase the yield of light products. 

The monthly wholesale-price index of petroleum an troleum 
products decreased from 127.0 in 1957 to 117.7 in 1958. e whole- 
sale prices of the four principal products averaged 9.27 cents per 
gallon compared with 10.10 cents in 1957. 

Prices of gasoline, kerosine, and distillate fuel oil dropped to their 
lowest level for the year in the second quarter of 1958, and residual- 
fuel-oil prices were lowest in the fourth quarter. 


TABLE 41.—Input and output of petroleum products at refineries in the United 
States, 1954—58 


(Thousand barrels) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 19581 
Input: 
Crude petroleum: 

Domestic.......................... 2, 300, 766 | 2, 446, 833 ; 2, 529, 672 2, 430, 019 
r ness , 798 283, 385 941, 451 , „175 
Total crude petroleum........... 2, 539, 564 | 2,730,218 | 2,905,106 | 2,890, 436 2, 776, 004 

Natural-gas liquids.................... 117, 049 126, 382 135, 062 150, 090 150, 579 
Total punk 2, 657,113 | 2,856,600 | 3,040,168 | 3, 040, 526 2, 926, 673 

Output: 

e 1, 232,989 | 1,331,528 | 1,306,787 | 1, 415, 335 1, 411, 958 
Reese ......-- 122, 305 117, 137 123, 480 108, 929 110, 008 
Distillate fuel oll 2 .... e 542, 278 602, 665, 687 668, 573 631, 405 
Residual fuel oil. ...................... 416, 757 420, 331 420, 699 415, 656 363, 358 
E Egeter 46, 550 56, 648 66, 443 63, 322 73, 676 
Lubricants___........ .. ........ . 53, 243 55, 836 59,211 55, 723 51, 298 
AN sss ss 5, 290 5, 293 5, 367 5, 461 5, 252 
Ooko A Saves 24, 284 28, 337 31, 095 33, 466 37, 808 
Asphalt 3...... 0...2- 2-2-2... 74, 912 83, 121 90, 636 85, 683 89, 380 
Road Oll A esate sco uea aeS 7, 213 8, 482 8, 027 7, 209 5, 925 
Eet 102, 552 116, 506 121, 993 125, 720 125, 951 
Liquefied gases 34, 169 43, 615 51, 962 53, 437 57, 623 
Other finished products. .............- 11, 013 10, 806 12, 493 15, 816 18, 718 
Other unfinished oils (net) 4 7, 974 4 11, 231 4 4, 008 1, 355 4 32, 493 
Shortage (or overage) §................. —8, 468 — 12, 356 —15, 704 — 15, 159 —23, 192 
Total output 2, 657,113 | 2,856,600 | 3,040,168 | 3, 040, 526 2, 926, 673 


1 Preliminary figures. 
Py 5 at natural gasoline plants shown as direct “transfers” and omitted from the input and output 
at re es. 
š Conversion factors: 280 pounds of wax to the barrel; 5.0 barrels of coke to the short ton; 5.5 barrels 
asphalt to the short ton. 
4 Negative quantity; represents net excess of unfinished oils rerun over unfinished oil produced. 
š Includes losses or gains in volume during processing. 
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TABLE 42.—Percentage yields of refined petroleum products in the United States, 
1949-58 1 


Product 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 19522 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958? 
Finished products: 

asoline. ................ 43.7 | 43.0| 42.4| 42.4| 43.91 43.8] 44.0| 43.4] 43.8 44.9 
Kerosine. ...............- 5.2 5.6 5.7 5.3 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.2 3.8 3.9 
Distillate fuel oil......... 17.5 19.0 | 20.0 | 21.2 | 20.7 21.3 | 22.0 | 22.9 23.1 22. 5 
Residual fuel oil.......... 21.7 | 20.2 | 19.7 | 18.5] 17.6 16.4] 15.3 | 147 | 14.4 12.9 
l ³»¹ K . 8 1. 4 1. 8 2.1 2. 3 2.2 2. 6 
Lubricating oil........... 2.3 2.5 2.6 2.3 2.1 2.1 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.8 
o A 2 <2 2 .2 2 :2 <2 .2 .2 .2 
Coke, .9 .8 .8 .7 .8 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.2 1.4 
Asphalt 2. 5 2. 8 2. 8 2. 9 2. 8 2. 9 3. 0 3.1 3.0 3.2 
Road ol e .4 .9 .9 .9 .9 .9 .9 .9 .2 .2 
Still gas.................. 4.2 4.0 4.1 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.5 
Liquefied gases (5) (5) (5) 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.6 1.8 1.9 2.0 
Ot finished products. 1.4 1.6 1.7 .9 .4 .4 .4 .4 .5 . | 
Sers A =.3| —1| —3| —.3| —.5| —.6] —.5 —.8 

'Total.................- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1 Other unfinished oils added to crude in computing yields. 

2 Yields computed on the 1953 basis to show jet fuel separately. 

3 Preliminary figures. 

4 From 1948 through 1951, jet fuel was included in statistics of gasoline, kerosine, and distillate fuel oil, 
8 From 1948 through 1951, statistics on liquefied gases were included in “Other” finished products. 


PERCENT 
50 


All other 


S 00% * 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


FIGURE 5.—Yields of principal products from crude runs to stills in the United 
States, 1949-58, by months. 
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DOLLARS PER BARREL 
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FIGURE 6.—Prices of Bunker “C” oil at New York Harbor, bright stock at Okla- 
homa refineries, tank-wagon kerosine at Chicago, and Regular-Grade gasoline 
at refineries in Oklahoma, 1949-58, by months. 
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TABLE} 46.—Petroleum refinery capacity in the United States, January 1, 1954-59 
Number of refineries Capacity (barrels per day) 


xig Shut down] Total | Building | Operating | Shut down; Total | Building 


. — —— . — —— AY —— ——— —!(——— xꝛ—ꝛ——ZH — ——— — — — ERS FT a — —— SELLY 


19835 8 308 29 337 7 | 7, 782, 103 ; 8, 006, 897 397, 500 
AA 296 30 326 4 | 8, 069, 154 1 351, 476 | 8, 420, 630 146, 800 
1988098 TTT 294 24 318 2 | 8,380, 801 1 251, 589 | 8, 632, 390 267, 000 
1967 == cascadas 298 21 319 3 | 8,808, 841 1 314,833 | 9, 123, 674 256, 350 
ees 288 30 318 2 | 8, 939, 907 1 467, 800 | 9, 407, 707 185, 265 
19889 203 22 3188 9, 450, 741 1369, 105 | 9, 819, 846 400 


1 Includes 22,920 in 1954; 34,586 in 1955; 49,754 in 1956; 51, 977 in 1957; 49, 400 in 1958, and 58, 400 in 1959, re- 
ported as inoperable without reconditioning. 


REFINERY CAPACITY 


The total crude-oil capacity of petroleum refineries in the United 
States on January 1, 1959, was 9,819,846 barrels daily—412,139 bar- 
rels daily more than on January 1, 1958. No new refineries were 
reported under construction at the beginning of the year. Approxi- 
mately 83.8 percent of the total installed capacity was reported as 
operating on January 1, 1959. . 


AVIATION GASOLINE 


The total demand for aviation gasoline was 98.3 million barrels in 
1958—5.4 percent above 1957. Domestic demand totaled 81.4 million 
barrels compared with 73.4 million in 1957. Exports of aviation 
gasoline were 14.8 percent lower than in 1957. 

Jet fuels are not included in aviation gasoline. They are reported 
as a separate product in another section of this chapter. 
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GASOLINE 


The total demand for gasoline in 1958 was 1,445 million barrels, an 
increase of 1 percent over 1957. Domestic demand increased 1.8 per- 
cent in 1958, and exports declined 28.9 percent. Imports jumped from 
a daily average of 8,000 barrels in 1957 to 34,000 barrels in 1958. All 
RE for aviation gasoline and naphtha are included under total 

asoline. | 
š Production.—Gasoline production in 1958 totaled 1,422.8 million 
barrels—1,261.4 million barrels from crude oil and 161.4 million bar- 
rels from natural-gas liquids blended at refineries and outside 
refineries. 

Yields.—Refiners maintained a high-percentage yield of gasoline 
from crude oil throughout most of 1958. The monthly yield was 
highest in July when it reached 46.4 percent. The yield for the year 
was 44.9 percent, compared with 43.8 percent in 1957. 

TABLE 48.—Salient statistics of gasoline in the United States, 1956 total and 1957, 
by months 
(Thousand barrels) 
1957 


Jan Feb Mar Apr. May June July 
Production: 
Finished gasoline and naphtha 
from crude oil................. 109, 269 | 95,032 | 103,407 | 99,193 | 107,358 | 104,894 107, 245 
Unfinished gasoline (net) 113 82 334 —418 —728 36 —852 
Natural-gas liquids used at re- 
fineries-.---------------------- 12,702 | 10.974 | 12,296 | 11,836 | 12,158 11, 506 12, 414 
Sold Loiobberg 1, 559 2, 128 2, 552 2, 498 1, 962 3, 059 1, 693 
Total production.............- 123, 673 | 108, 216 | 118, 589 | 113, 109 | 120,750 | 119, 495 120, 500 
Daily average 3, 089 3, 864 3, 825 3, 770 3, 895 3, 983 3, 887 
Imports TTS Su 161 84 141 251 6 136 141 
ELDO eelere 4, 204 3, 960 4, 325 2, 787 2, 895 3, 187 2, 492 
Daily average 135 141 139 92 93 106 80 
Stocks, end of period: 
Finished gasoline................ 184, 942 | 192,428 | 193, 540 | 188, 649 | 183, 064 177, 997 166, 654 
Unfinished gasoline............. 12. 760 12. 842 13, 176 12, 758 12, 030 12, 066 11, 214 
Total seek ð 197, 702 | 205, 270 | 206,716 | 201, 407 | 195, 094 190, 063 177, 868 
Domestic demand 109, 199 96,772 | 112,959 | 115, 882 | 124,174 121, 475 130, 344 
Daily average 3, 523 3, 456 3, 644 3, 863 4, 006 4,049 4, 205 
1957 
1956 
Total 
Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total 
Production: 
Finished gasoline and naptha 
from crude oil. ` 112, 109 | 109, 264 | 107,041 | 102, 323 | 110, 204 |1, 267, 339 | 1, 258, 494 
Unfinished gasoline (net) 7 — 589 282 376 —767 | —2,094 3, 231 
Natural-gas liquids used at re- 
e 13,171 | 13,193 | 13,424 | 13,224 | 13,192 | 150,090 135, 062 
Sold to jobbers.............- 2, 542 1, 054 1, 332 1, 050 1, 376 22, 805 32, 020 
Total production.............. 127, 829 | 122, 922 | 122,079 | 116, 973 | 124, 005 |1, 438. 140 | 1, 428, 807 
Daily average 4, 123 4, 097 3, 938 3, 899 4, 000 3, 940 3, 903 
Fipertt sseemu dee 483 585 255 282 381 2, 906 1, 682 
EXDOPUS...: 5. eco on uada ai 3, 403 3,311 2, 712 3, 315 1, 997 38, 588 35, 572 
Daily average..................- 109 110 87 110 64 106 97 
Stocks, end of period: 
Finished gasoline................ 162, 810 | 170,056 | 169, 988 | 175,851 | 186,253 | 180,253 174, 654 
Unfinished gas oline 11,221 | 10,632 | 10,914 11,290 | 10,523 10, 523 12, 617 
Total stocks 174, 031 | 180, 688 | 180,902 | 187,141 | 196,776 | 196,776 187, 271 
Domestic demand 128, 746 | 113, 539 | 119, 408 | 107, 701 | 112, 754 |1, 392, 953 | 1, 373, 079 
Daily average -..---.----------- 4, 153 3, 785 3, 852 3, 590 3, 637 3, 816 3, 751 
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TABLE 49.—Salient statistics of gasoline in the United States, 1957 total and 1958,! 


by months 
(Thousand barrels) 


——— D EE —— | Ce E ee ee ——— — 
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Eee | eee | eee | eee | eee | ee 
eee see | Oe | ee eee | ee | AAA ee ———— 
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1958 


Apr. 


95, 181 
—107 


11, 680 
931 


107, 685 
3, 590 
954 

2, 527 
84 


194, 869 
11, 471 


206, 340 


118, 477 
3, 949 


1958 


May 


183, 486 
11, 702 


195, 188 
125, 137 
4, 037 


175, 465 
10, 811 


186, 276 
125, 444 
4,181 


July 


112, 043 
185 


12, 285 
1, 700 


126, 218 


4, 071 
1, 624 
2, 505 

81 


169, 709 
10, 996 


180, 705 


, 
, 


1957 
total 


=e || eos | oe D ——— —— es | eee | cues) Gr 


— — — ——— — || eee | eee 


—— . — . TT A ——— | a A i P | s i i 
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Jan. 
Production: 
Finished gasoline and naphtha 
from crude oil................. 106, 713 | 93,102 | 99,915 
Unfinished gasoline (net — 263 1, 214 104 
Natural-gas liquids used at re- 
a ecco cz 12,192 | 11,151 | 11,132 
Sold to jobbers. ............. 623 634 1, 696 
Total production.............. 119, 265 | 106, 101 | 112, 847 
Daily average. .............. 3, 847 , 3, 640 
Hiper. EE 407 581 
ql A ne eS 2, 052 2, 123 1, 739 
Daily average 66 76 56 
Stocks, end of period: 
Finished easoline 196, 855 | 204, 456 | 207, 127 
Unfinished gasoline............. 10,260 | 11,474 | 11,578 
Total stocks................... 207, 115 | 215, 930 | 218, 705 
Domestic demand 107, 281 | 95,516 | 108,914 
Daily average................... 3, 401 3, 411 3, 513 
Production: 
Finished gasoline and naphtha 
from crude ol 113, 128 | 106, 263 | 105, 408 
Unfinished gasoline (net) 224 — 258 1, 582 
Natural-gas liquids used at re- 
Aer 8 13,179 | 13,323 | 13,912 
Sold to jobbers. ............. ; 682 637 
Total production.............. 127,787 | 120,010 | 121, 539 
Daily average............... 4, 122 4, 000 3, 921 
(hee o2 uc l... l... ..- 1, 335 889 7 
¡q u L ul. is A 2, 551 2, 524 2, 389 
Daily average 82 84 77 
Stocks, end of period : 
Finished gasoline................ 166, 131 | 164,375 | 157, 576 
Unfinished gasoline. ...........- 11,220 | 10,962 | 12,544 
Total stocks..................- 177, 351 | 175, 337 | 170, 120 
Domestic demand................... 129, 925 | 120,389 | 125,097 
Daily average 4,191 4,013 4, 035 


178, 574 
110, 587 
3, 686 


114, 348 
—452 


14, 612 
29 


128, 537 
4, 146 
2, 114 
2, 160 

70 


174, 526 
12, 234 


186, 760 
120, 305 
3, 881 


1, 259, 666 
1, 711 


150, 579 
10, 879 


1, 422, 835 
3, 808 
12, 572 


27, 448 
75 


174, 526 
12, 234 


186, 760 
1, 417, 975 
885 


1, 267, 339 


2, 094 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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Domestic Demand.—Domestic demand for gasoline and naphtha in 
1958 totaled 1,418.0 million barrels, 1.8 percent higher than in 1957. 
Civilian highway use of gasoline, as computed from data compiled by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, accounted for 1,227.7 million barrels or 
86.6 percent of the total demand in 1958, compared with 85.8 percent 
in 1957. Aviation gasoline represented 5.7 percent of the total domes- 
tic demand. The balance, 108.9 million barrels or 7.7 percent, was 
considered as used for nonhighway motor vehicles, military motor 
vehicles, stationary and marine engines, and losses. 

Production and Consumption by States.—Table 52, which shows gaso- 
line production and consumption by States, indicates the areas of 
surplus production and deficit supply. Refinery- production data 
compiled by the Bureau of Mines do not include natural-gas liquids 
blended outside of refineries. Consumption data by States, — 
by the American Petroleum Institute, exclude commercial naphthas 
and offshore military shipments. These omissions roughly offset 
each other. 

District 1 (Atlantic Coast States and West Virginia) produced 
197 million barrels of gasoline and consumed 479 million in 1958. 
District 3 supplied most of the deficit in District 1, E 224 
million barrels to that area by water, 46 million by pipeline and 
approximately 2 million by rail. District 1 also received about 
6 million barrels from District 2 by lake, barge, and rail and, in 
turn, shipped to District 2 about 4 million barrels by pipeline and 
rail. District 1 also imported about 4 million barrels of gasoline 
from Puerto Rico. 

District 2 (refinery districts Appalachian 2 in eastern Ohio, Indi- 
ana-Illinois, Minnesota-Wisconsin, and Oklahoma-Kansas) produced 
44] million barrels and consumed 502 million. Shipments by pipe- 
line, barge, and rail, principally from District 3, supplied the deficit. 

District 3 (Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and New Mex- 
ico) produced 354 million barrels more than it consumed. The 
surplus production was used to supply other refining districts and 
for export. 

District 4 (States in the Rocky Mountain region, excluding New 
Mexico) produced 46 million barrels of gasoline and consumed 42 
million. Net pipeline shipments from the district were 3 million 
barrels; the rest of the surplus was shipped from the district by rail 
and truck. 

District 5 (States on the west coast, Arizona, and Nevada) pro- 
duced 178 million and consumed 190 million barrels of gasoline. 
Pipeline receipts of gasoline from other districts totaled 11 million 
barrels (5 * from District 3 and 6 million from District 4). 
Shipments of gasoline from District 5 to other districts by rail and 
truck totaled about 1 million barrels. 
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Method of Distribution.—Gasoline deliveries by pipeline totaled 659 
million barrels, or 70 percent of the volume of product pipeline 
shipments in 1958. Waterborne shipments of gasoline totaled ap- 
proximately 282 million barrels. Coastwise shipments (from gulf- 
coast ports to the Atlantic seaboard) were 224 million barrels, and 
shipments by barge on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers accounted for 
58 million barrels. Tanker shipments of gasoline from gulf-coast 
ports to the west coast were less than 1 million barrels in 1958. Data 
on the intradistrict shipments of gasoline by waterways is not avail- 
able but the volume is presumed to be large. 
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FIGURE 7.—Production, domestic demand, exports, and stocks of gasoline in 
the United States, 1935-58. 
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TABLE 51.—Production (refinery output) and consumption of gasoline in the 


United States, 1956—58, by States 


(Thousand barrels) 
1956 1958 ! 
Produc- | Consump- Produc- | Consump- 
tion 2 tion 3 tion 3 tion 3 

Alabama.....................- (4) 21, 115 (4) 22, 517 
ee . EECHER 9, 295 P9, 990 10, 773 
Arkansas 11, 251 13, 154 11, 158 13, 565 
California § 177, 820 126, 991 178, 083 136, 738 
Colorado-— . . . 5, 283 15, 194 5, 564 16, 289 
Connecticut 185199 O ke kl AAA 17, 593 
elawaroo 2... (8) 3, 703 (6) 4, 463 
District of Columbia..........|...........- 4, 868 4.7155 4, 716 
lOofidA- o coria sa 26 36, 516 39, 8600 41, 955 
Georgia 7 9, 597 27, 842 7 6, 306 „354 
G ³o¹m EEE seca Q u D 6. 08222 6,192 |............ 6,462 
eee ía 105, 065 67,005 104, 299 70, 261 
eee A , 997 40, 898 69, 340 40, 715 
11 ]˙²¹ꝛAA ⁵ la 26, 6322286, 831 , 994 
Kansas 52, 408 24, 752 56, 752 24, 772 
Kentucky...............-.--- 8 12, 673 19, 470 8 15, 086 20, 746 
Louisiana..............--.-.-- 4 129, 905 20, 872 4 135, 901 22, 302 
UE ¼¼ov¼ y 1,130 Wl EE . 24:400 E uu. o: 7, 636 
Maryland (0 19, 525 (7) 20, 484 
Massachusetts 6 7, 163 30, 141 6 22, 668 32, 252 
Michigan 19, 502 59, 179 18, 294 61, 362 
Minnesota... a 7, 399 „625 8, 921 31, 059 
Mississipp Ill 14, 525 (4) 14, 809 
Missouri. 0.2-2... 9 12, 255. 38, 140 9 14, 003 39, 201 
Montang 00an 9,621 6, 929 9,518 , 966 
Nebraska 13, 548 ) 14, 214 
Nl » TA „l 3, . 3, 285 
New Hampshire l... . . 4, 3988 4,692 |............ 4, 694 
New Jersey 54, 286 43, 955 59, 162 45, 417 
New Mexico 4, 583 , 919 4,442 10, 573 
New vork .... 14, 668 14, 040 95, 255 
North Carolina -l-22 .-------- 31,235 / 31817 es 32, 587 
North Dakota 10 7, 811 7, 250 10 8, 160 7, 646 
A eee AS 79, 866 73, 109 72,578 74, 309 
Oklahoma 73, 812 22, 469 72, 775 23, 991 
Oregh,, 88 15, 267 |.__ 1, . 15,376 
Pennsylvania 95, 984 71, 172 94, 396 „604 
Rhode Island . 5, 591 8 5, 861 
South Carolina (7) 15, 813 ü 16, 436 
South Dakota JJ : 2980 [oueuseseunus 8, 163 
Tennesse (8) 24, 690 (8) 26, 392 
Pd ³ AAA E 407, 222 107. 045 397, 935 112, 030 
Wee. cen A 15, 085 7, 210 14, 573 7, 782 
ee. 8 2, 89989998 294 28 3, 006 
Virginia (7 28, 545 (7) 30, 098 
Washington (5) 22, 176 (5) 24, 047 
West Virginia 9 11, 491 11, 830 
Wisconsin (10) (10) 30, 640 
Wonne: 16, 524 3. 900 16, 259 4, 036 
Told Z 1, 396, 787 | 1,333, 867 1, 411, 956 1, 408, 436 


1 Preliminary figures. 
3 Excludes jet fuel. 
s American Petroleum Institu 


4 Alabama and Mississippi included with Louisiana. 


s Washington included with C 


€ Delaware and Rhode Island SEN e with Massachus 


? Maryland, South Carolina 


and Virginia included with nores: 


s Tennessee Included with Kentucky. 
* Missouri included with Nebraska. 
1? North Dakota included with Wisconsin. 


1! Revised. 
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FIGURE 8.—Stocks of finished and unfinished gasoline and stocks of distillate 
fuel oil in the United States, 1956-58, by months. 


Stocks.—Stocks of finished gasoline, as reported, include those held 
at refineries, at bulk terminals, and in pipelines but do not include 
those held by secondary distributors, by consumers, or in military 
custody. The Bureau of Mines definition of a bulk-terminal instal- 
lation is any storage facility that receives its principal products by 
tanker, barge, or pipeline or any storage point with a combined 
capacity for storing gasoline, kerosine, distillate fuel oil, residual 
fuel oil, or jet fuels of 50,000 barrels or more, regardless of transpor- 
tation means by which products are received. 

There are definite normal seasonal variations in gasoline storage 
because of a summer peak and a winter low in gasoline demand. 
These stocks build up in the winter, although refinery yields are 
lower, and decrease sharply during the summer. ‘This variation in 
stocks makes 8 varations in seasonal yields of gasoline 
from crude oil. Distillate fuel oil follows the exact reverse of this 
pattern, as demand is high in winter and low in summer. 

Total stocks of gasoline declined 10 million barrels in 1957. Ex- 
cept for June, end-of-month stocks of gasoline during the first 8 
months of 1958 were above those for the same months of 1957. A 
high demand during the last 4 months of 1958 reduced stocks of 
gasoline, so that at the end of the year the estimated Supply on hand 
was 55.6 days compared with 61.9 days on December 31, 1957. 
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TABLE 55.—Day’s supply of gasoline on hand in the United States at end of month, 
1956-58 1 


1956 1957 1958 3 


Finished| Natural] Total |Finished| Natural] Total |Finished| Natural | Total 
and un- gasoline | gasoline and un- gasoline | gasoline | and un- gasoline | gasoline 
nished finished finished 


fi 
January 53. 5 3.4 56. 9 54.9 4.9 59. 8 59. 4 4.7 64, 1 
February........... 52. 7 8.1 55. 8 54. 3 4.7 59. 0 60. 5 4.3 64. 8 
March.............. 51.7 3.3 55.0 52.3 4.8 57.1 54.2 3.8 58.0 
Allr 47. 4 3. 5 50. 9 49. 1 5.1 54. 2 50. 3 4.1 54, 4 
Mag ---------- 43. 3 3. 9 47.2 47.0 6.0 53. 0 46.1 4.9 51.0 
r Ensa 44.2 4. 9 49. 1 44. 4 6. 4 50.8 41.9 5.4 47.3 
July esos case 42. 4 5.2 47. 6 41.7 6. 7 48. 4 42. 3 5.7 48, 0 
A 6 45. 2 5.8 51.0 44.7 7.5 52. 2 43.3 6.4 49. 7 
September ........ 45.1 6.0 51.1 45.9 7.4 53.3 42. 6 6.7 49.3 
October 44. 9 6. 3 51.2 49. 3 7. 6 56. 9 45.1 7.4 52. 5 
November.......... 48.0 6.3 54.3 50. 6 6.9 57. 5 45.2 6.9 52.1 
December..........- 51.2 5.6 56.8 55.8 6.1 61.9 49. 6 6.0 55. 6 


1 Stocks divided by daily average total demand (domestic demand plus exports) for succeeding month. 
2 Preliminary figures. 


Prices. —The dealer's average net price for Regular Grade gasoline 
(exclusive of dealers? margin and sales tax) in 50 representative 
cities in the United States provides an index of wholesale gasoline 

rices. The average service station price (excluding taxes) decreased 

rom 22.11 cents per gallon in 1957 to 21.47 in 1958. The average tax 
on gasoline (including Federal, State, and local taxes) was 8.91 cents 
per gallon in 1958. 
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KEROSINE 


The total demand for kerosine in 1958 was 114.5 million barrels, 
an increase of 1.4 percent over 1957. Exports for the year were much 
lower, but domestic demand increased 5.2 percent. ‘The increase in 
domestic demand was due primarily to additional jet planes, which 
use kerosine as fuel, being placed in service by commercial airlines. 

Kerosine stocks were reduced 3.2 million barrels in 1958, and pro- 
duction increased 1.1 million barrels. 

According to Platt’s Oil Price Handbook, kerosine prices in 1958 
declined 0.6 cent per gallon at refineries in Oklahoma and tank-wagon 
prices were 1.5 cents less in the New York City area and 0.2 cent Jess 
in the Chicago area. 

Deliveries of kerosine by pipeline were 19.6 percent higher in 1958 
than in 1957. Pipeline shipments from the Gulf Coast district to 
both the West Coast and East Coast districts were 1.6 million bar- 
rels higher than in 1957. Waterborne shipments between gulf coast 
and east coast ports also increased for the year. 

Tanker rates for kerosine from the gulf coast area to United States 
destinations north of Hatteras averaged 31.1 cents per barrel in 1958, 
compared with 35.3 cents in 1957. 
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TABLE 58.—Sales of kerosine 1 in the United States, 1957—58, by districts, States, 


and uses 


(Thousand barrels) 


Sold as range oil Tractor fuel All other uses Total 
District $ and State 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
District 1: 
Connecticut 3, 528 3, 663 | eee 234 132 3, 768 3, 795 
Delaware 62⁵ 53 2 6 22 59 1, 018 
District of 
Columbia 155 3 5 12 14 170 244 
Florida.......... 1, 875 3, 658 73 743 1,371 2, 691 5,112 
(Georgia 1, 759 2,217 188 184 502 649 2, 449 3, 050 
aine_____ 883 3,025] 22 182 22 3, 087 3, 047 
Maryland....... 1, 454 3, 281 76 24 483 172 2, 013 3, 477 
Massachusetts... 8, 859 8, 040 2U EE 639 134 9, 527 8,174 
New Hampshire. 1, 198 1, 505 Y AA 33 8 1, 235 1, 513 
New Jersey...... 3, 607 3,575 16 41 1, 432 702 5, 055 4, 318 
New York....... , 047 6, 216 124 13 66 617 7, 6, 846 
North Carolina_. 8, 842 12, 310 54 3, 008 1, 684 11, 900 14, 048 
Pennsylvania.... 2, 228 3, 684 97 67 1, 002 670 3,3 4, 421 
Rhode Island.... 2, 210 2, 2F9 2D A 2 10 2, 261 2, 279 
South Carolina 3,676 4,144 42 1, 162 1,053 4, 880 5, 217 
Vermont 574 1, 059 I4 ¿Lu SZ: 13 6 1,072 
Virginia......... „360 4, 412 18 41 766 417 3, 144 4,870 
West Virginia... 1 188 2 94 197 392 
Total. 53, 010 64, 424 791 545 11, 042 7, 924 64, 843 72, 893 
District 2: 
Illinois.......... 2, 937 4, 437 193 7 986 979 4,116 5,423 
Indiana......... 1, 674 2, 729 5 1, 134 187 2, 862 2, 921 
Iowa... 52: 1,174 1, 648 188 22 671 118 2, 033 1, 788 
Kansas.......... 786 888 72 35 200 115 1,058 1,038 
Kentucky....... 761 828 33 36 323 389 1,117 1, 253 
Michigan........ 2, 811 3, 735 49 |... 1,361 37 4, 221 4,110 
Minnesota 1, 385 1, 516 12 19 400 132 1, 797 1, 667 
Missouri 1, 419 1, 110 36 30 503 184 1, 958 1, 324 
Nebraska 519 4 36 17 140 110 695 
North Dakota 695 578 37 3 78 810 610 
Ohio 1, 346 1, 209 67 73 564 420 1,977 1, 702 
Oklahoma 401 157 94 557 113 1, 052 3 
South Dakota 409 590 333 48 26 489 616 
Tennessee 1, 409 917 54 23 484 407 1, 947 1, 347 
Wisconsin 1, 195 1, 787 64 7 687 252 1, 946 2, 046 
Total... u cee 18, 921 22, 567 1,021 333 8, 136 3, 836 28, 078 26, 736 
District 3: 
Alabama 593 593 125 42 423 206 1, 141 841 
Arkansas 542 116 101 131 467 191 1, 110 438 
Louisiana ! 437 82 54 116 480 1, 406 971 1, 604 
Mississippi...... 467 219 84 33 618 1, 169 4 
New Mexico 144 149 17 28 53 141 214 318 
Texas 1, 060 669 215 341 1, 691 2, 219 2, 966 , 229 
'Total.......... 3, 243 1, 828 596 691 3, 732 4, 397 7,571 6, 916 
District 4: 
Colorado 197 148 7 15 20 39 224 202 
Idaho........... 31 15 les 19 8 51 23 
Montana........ 156 132 r p EUNTES 41 12 201 144 
Utah. . 8 " Is ctis 12 20 21 
Wyoming..,.... 32 38 | UE PECES 75 80 108 118 
Total 424 337 14 15 167 168 605 520 
District 5: 
e 1... ... o AA AA 8 8 38 
California 51 1222 ³·A 8 1, 048 1, 105 1, 099 1, 233 
a ß n ES A 13 
Oregon 1 P niece Et 2 58 46 59 48 
Washington | PC (Re 8 85 76 85 81 
Total. 52 /. — u: 1. 229 1, 257 1, 281 1, 393 
Total U.S. 
sales 75, 650 89, 292 2, 422 1, 584 24, 306 17, 582 102, 378 108, 458 


1 Total sales of kerosine for 1957 are below the domestic demand shown in the Monthly Petroleum State- 
ment No. 425 for December 1957, as some kerosine was reported as sold for jot fuel. f 
3 States are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than conventional geographic 


regions. 
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DISTILLATE FUEL OIL 


Lower crude runs to stills and a 0.6-percent decline in the percent- 
age yield from crude oil resulted in a 5.6-percent reduction in refinery 
production of distillate fuel oil in 1958. Stocks were reduced at the 
rate of 66.7 thousand barrels daily during the year. 

Total demand for distillate in 1958 was slightly lower,-but domestic 
demand increased 5.9 percent. Exports declined from 47.7 million in 
1957 to 19.1 million in 1958, or 59.9 percent. Exports in 1957 were 
much higher than normal because of large shipments to Europe dur- 
ing the Suez crisis. 

Imports of distillate fuel oil totaled 14.1 million barrels in 1958, an 
increase of 64.6 percent over 1957. 

Total sales of distillate in 1958 were 36.3 million barrels higher 
than in 1957. Most of the increase was in sales for space heating. 
Small gains were reported in sales to the military and to gas and elec- 
tric utility companies. According to the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, sales of diesel fuel for bunkering vessels 
engaged in foreign trade were 12 million barrels in 1958, an 8.3-per- 
cent decline from 1957. 

Average prices of distillate fuel were lower in 1958 than in 1957. 
No. 2 fuel oil sold for 0.8 cent per gallon less at Oklahoma refineries 
and 1.5 cents less at New York Harbor. Prices of diesel fuel oil for 
ships bunkers decreased 61 cents per barrel at New York Harbor in 
1958, 25 cents per barrel at New Orleans, and 34 cents per barrel at 
San Pedro. 

Waterborne shipments of distillate fuel oil from gulf coast to east 
coast ports were approximately the same in 1958 as in 1957. The 
West Coast district shipped 2 million barrels of distillate to the east 
coast during the year. 

The tanker freight rate for No. 2 distillate fuel oil from the gulf 
coast to New York Harbor averaged 32.8 cents a barrel in 1958—4.6 
cents per barrel less than in 1957. 
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TABLE 61.—Sales of distillate fuel oil in the United States, 1954-58, by uses 
(Thousand barrels) 


Uses 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Change, 
percent 
Railroads... ii catas 77, 389 84, 668 89, 439 88, 315 83, 719 —5.2 
Vessels (including tankers )) 15, 563 16, 675 18, 487 20, 420 18, 768 —8. 1 
Gas and electric powerplants ............. 6, 070 5, 884 5, 403 5, 296 5, 382 1.6 
Smelters, mines, and manufacturing in- 
dustries cles Lecce rec c--- 41, 589 43, 606 44, 949 43, 532 ) 461. 508 14.3 
Heating oils _.._ lll l.l... 304, 540 | 339,215 | 359,827 | 360, 212 , : 
Fuel oil (No. 1) sold as range oil.......... 15, 577 17, 374 17, 435 16, 832 9, 102 —45. 9 
.8. Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast 
E ART A uu uu meu 8, 752 10, 945 11, 326 12, 737 13, 412 5.3 
Oil-company fuel 7, 699 8, 597 10, 131 10, 419 7, 815 —25.0 
Miscellaneous uses 49, 066 54, 163 58, 778 59, 512 53, 853 —9. 5 
Total United States 526, 245 | 581,127 | 615,775 | 617,275 | 653, 559 5.9 


1 Includes diesel fuel. 


TABLE 62.—Sales of distillate fuel oil ! in the United States, 1954-58, by districts 
and States 


(Thousand barrels) 


District 3 and State 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
District 1: 
Connecticut 14, 928 16, 071 18, 490 18, 574 23, 885 
J2el&War@- 5 o.c ( LS S. 2, 365 2, 677 3, 235 3, 245 2, 413 
District of Columbia 8, 728 8, 907 4, 139 4, 124 3, 402 
Floridas Tor 8, 441 9, 613 10, 169 10, 188 8, 150 
G us ñ%r² AA 2 durus 4, 225 , 560 4, 914 4,877 4, 887 
e Daues u daana 5, 309 5, 703 6, 425 6, 426 6, 434 
/// EE 14, 468 16, 009 17, 916 18, 091 16, 086 
Massachusetts 31, 306 34, 036 35, 859 35, 981 47, 452 
New Hampshire - 4, 220 4, 498 5, 123 5, 089 3, 951 
New Jerse --aaaMMMMMMMMMiMŅ M 85, 733 38, 971 41, 335 41, 370 42, 923 
NeW York tee ? 64, 262 70, 276 72, d 72, 755 85, 779 
North Carolina 7, 860 8, 982 9, 279 9,312 10, 406 
Pennsylvania 40, 288 Í 45, 734 45, 698 45, 322 
Rhode Island 4, 484 4, 762 5, 513 5, 530 7, 250 
South Carolina —ü 2, 990 3, 259 3, 445 3, 588 4, 266 
Vermonnt!hcknkkkk .. ..... eee 1,415 1, 726 1, 937 2, 796 
eil! E EET 10, 888 13, 242 14, 293 14, 782 13, 300 
West Lunnn ina e nC 1, 307 1, 2, 095 2, 039 1, 913 
Pl 258, 217 284, 078 302, 507 303, 552 330, 615 
District 2: 
mines. 6 30, 388 33, 371 35, 290 35, 350 42, 869 
ae, ³ðVA ³ ⁰⁰ 88 16, 294 18, 962 20, 441 20, 482 24, 099 
TOW A A euros 10, 399 11, 417 12, 543 12, 548 9, 883 
HC AAA ⁵ 8 5, 897 6, 493 6, 361 4, 477 
File 8 3, 291 4, 126 4, 476 4, 548 4, 978 
Miehg ass 24, 625 27, 402 29, 071 28, 995 29, 385 
Minnesoll. eebe eg 16, 218 17, 409 18, 765 18, 726 16, 468 
Missouri... .......... .. . ... ..........- ; 12, 137 12, 306 12, 418 14, 274 
Nebralkeäkaasasssss 4, 723 5, 220 5, 561 5, 540 3, 527 
North Dakota 3, 151 3, 740 3, 726 2, 976 
ee E LE As 18, 150 20, 184 21, 937 22, 045 24, 221 
Oklahoma 2, 368 2, 493 2, 454 2, 470 1, 754 
South Dakota 2, 756 3, 298 3, 556 ; 2, 800 
Tennessee 3, 529 3, 845 3, 767 3, 652 3, 226 
LE / l S: S222ssSs 13, 648 16, 089 17, 099 17, 149 20, 136 
AS A Tasu 166, 169 185, 606 197, 394 197, 527 205, 073 
District 3 
eee ß 3, 508 3, 914 4, 277 4, 326 4, 346 
e Uu ul. uu ul u I... 2, 136 2, 357 2, 558 2, 575 433 
Louisiana 6, 242 7, 385 7, 653 7, 877 10, 756 
Mississippi 1, 619 1, 808 1. 840 1, 856 ; 
New Merico—— -o 1, 457 1, 991 2, 167 2, 205 2, 492 
r eioee naaa EATE 18, 913 20, 728 22, 258 22, 812 24, 077 
Total EE 33, 875 38, 183 40, 753 41, 651 45, 848 


— —— ———— || ERE — — — TS 
— . —— | —————— — ¶ — . ——— 9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 62.—Sales of distillate fuel oil ! in the United States, 1954-58, by districts 
and States—Continued 


(Thousand barrels) 


District 2 and State 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

District 4: 
Sers ⁵ð dos 3, 108 3, 371 3, 532 3, 585 3, 238 
„ Geer 3, 080 3, 706 3, 837 3, 834 3, 938 
Montang 3, 755 3, 980 4, 219 4, 209 3, 642 
Ulla ea 3, 574 3, 994 4, 235 4, 256 4, 655 
WYOMING ¿corras co rasta 2, 624 2, 829 3, 092 2, 977 3, 697 
!!! ⁵³ AA 8 16, 141 17, 880 18, 915 18, 861 19, 170 
District 5 „ SIL ZEHN C x 
ATIZONG beer 1, 279 1, 073 1, 716 1, 742 2, 018 
California 23, 812 23, 873 ; 24, 613 24, 884 
a A 2,375 1, 686 1, 748 1, 67 1, 656 
A A oes eee 8, 939 10, 981 10, 862 10, 132 , 380 
Washington... cae .. psss 15, 438 17, 767 17, 237 17, 518 14, 915 
lll a 2 oss 51, 843 55, 380 56, 206 55, 684 52, 853 
Total United States . 526, 245 581, 127 615, 775 617, 275 653, 559 


1 Includes diesel fuel oil. 
2 States are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than conventional geographio 
regions. 
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RESIDUAL FUEL OlL 


The total demand for residual fuel oil declined from 587.4 million 
. barrels in 1957 to 556.7 million in 1958. Domestic demand decreased 
3.2 pu and exports 33.8 percent. 

The new supply of residual fuel oil available in 1958 totaled 550.9 
million barrels, 7.7 percent less than in 1957. The supply comprised 
refinery production (363.3 million barrels), crude used directly as 
fuel oil (11 million barrels), and imports (181.9 million barrels). 
The refinery output of residual fuel oil for the year was 12.6 percent 
below 1957. The yield of residual fuel oil from crude was cut down 
from 14.4 percent in 1957 to 12.9 percent in 1958. 

Stocks of residual fuel oil in the United States declined about 0.5 
million barrels in 1958, but on district basis the changes were more 
significant. States east of the Rocky Mountains had a stock reduction 
of 5.9 million barrels for the year, whereas West Coast States had a 
stock increase of 5.5 million barrels. 

Excepting a 29.2-percent increase in sales to the military and a 
small increase in residual fuel oil used for space heating, sales for all 
other principal uses declined in 1958. Total sales were 2.4 percent 
lower for the year. 

Shipments of residual fuel oil from the Gulf Coast to the East 
Coast district were 1.5 million barrels less in 1958, but this loss was 
more than offset by shipments of 3.2 million barrels from the West 
Coast district. 

The tanker freight rate for Bunker “C?” fuel oil on the gulf coast- 
New York Harbor run averaged 34.2 cents a barrel for 1958 compared 
with 41.6 cents in 1957. 

Average prices of residual fuel oil were lower in 1958. No. 6 fuel 
oil at refineries in Oklahoma dropped 52 cents per barrel and No. 5 
fuel oil at New York Harbor 60 cents per barrel. The decline in 
average price per barrel for Bunker “C” was 52 cents at New York 
Harbor, 41 cents at New Orleans, and 40 cents at San Pedro. 
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TABLE 65.—Sales of residual fuel oil! in the United States, 1954-58, by uses 


(Thousand barrels) 


Uses 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 Change, 
percent 
Railroad 16, 122 15, 018 10, 575 6, 953 5, 772 17. 0 
Vessels (including tankers)................ 108,790 | 115,128 | 117,445 | 123,651 | 106, 269 —14.1 
Gas and electric powerplants. ............. 70, 749 75, 966 | 273,987 | 370,577 76, 424 —(), 2 
Smelters, mines, and manufacturing in- 
dUSLTeS user 160,121 | 173,030 | 177,807 | 166, 885 ! 249. 352 0.4 
Heating ois . 78, 845 86, 282 87, 601 81, 412 ) i 
U.S. Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast 
i ß 26, 887 28, 368 30, 546 28, 962 37, 428 29.2 
Oil- company fuel 52, 165 53, 387 53, 271 50, 153 46, 463 —7. 4 
Miscellaneous uses. 7, 035 9, 804 10, 331 9, 984 9, 659 —3. 3 
Total United States................- 520, 714 | 556, 983 | 2 561, 563 | 2 544,577 | 531, 367 —2.4 


1 Includes Navy grade and crude oil burned as fuel. 
2 Revised. 


TABLE 66.—Sales of residual fuel oil! in the United States, 1954-58, by districts 


and States 
(Thousand barrels) 
District 3 and State 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
District 1: 
Connecticut............--------------- 12, 897 13, 108 13, 219 12, 712 13, 360 
RTE AMA pees eee 2, 228 2, 907 2, 956 2, 973 4, 577 
District of Columbia. . ...............- 1, 963 2, 152 2, 106 2, 501 2, 087 
Florida ..—..:12:222- 223.2 2229 wm 28, 909 32, 236 34, 910 , 35, 463 
El SE 5, 590 6, 118 5, 955 6, 128 
Málo Z; ide ee A ceed 3, 481 4, 443 4, 872 5, 7, 146 
Maryland MAA 14, 031 15, 466 15, 770 15, 364 13, 937 
Massachusetts 30, 500 30, 496 29, 574 28, 744 27, 277 
New Hampshire 2, 129 2, 377 2, 107 2, 096 1, 881 
New Jerseũ .. . LLL. ...l- 43, 339 46, 154 44, 587 45, 136 46, 287 
NOW Y ô§ĩðĩ' m co nace ps 50, 809 51, 912 51, 737 51, 168 54, 575 
North Carolina.. 1, 809 2, 377 , 558 2, 467 2, 823 
Pennsylvania.........................- 42, 734 45, 176 46, 325 44, 482 40, 109 
Rhode Island ........................-- 9, 473 11, 215 11, 303 11, 114 10, 356 
South Carolina 3, 985 4, 291 4, 389 4, 383 4, 337 
Vier. beides eben’ 409 424 402 380 423 
WAC A hk ee 12, 998 16, 556 17, 452 17, 739 19, 927 
West Virginia 1, 269 1, 355 1, 317 1, 321 832 
Total inc c a dee s s 268, 553 288, 763 290, 539 289, 999 292, 047 
— | ͤ—ů——— —NTX—ñ—ñäũ—. 1 — — |2=a==— nn 
District 2: 
ee eee EA 20, 499 22, 227 22, 571 2¹, 375 27, 433 
ae 8 14, 234 14, 588 15, 206 14, 753 14, 202 
I)) 8 884 994 1,165 1.125 1, 032 
WANS OS usr ˙ům- mv. . 4, 020 4, 179 3, 827 3, 586 2, 087 
Fele ccswasees 1, 013 1, 062 1, 051 597 
Michigan. 14, 675 15, 387 16, 008 15, 330 13, 596 
Minnesota. lll. .ll.- 2, 352 2, 700 2, 987 2, 955 4, 606 
EI BEE 4, 837 5, 863 6, 126 5, 758 6, 484 
Nebraska 313 363 377 375 180 
North Dakota ..................-.---- 179 515 870 783 743 
J; 8 18, 118 18, 915 19, 260 18, 530 15, 548 
Oklahoma.____.... se cee dd Sie erg 1, 479 ; 1, 857 1, 740 1, 189 
South Dakota 165 176 211 217 119 
Tennesse nnn 652 879 865 457 
Wissens.. lanas 2, 109 2, 168 2, 290 2, 201 3. 308 
/ ˙¹»»» 0 T sasu sZ sss 85, 465 91, 801 94, 696 90, 644 91, 671 
District 3: 
ee, . ous u Z 3, 123 3, 907 4, 162 4, 203 4,574 
Arkansas 415 419 49 
Louisiana 9, 710 10, 601 10, 804 11, 359 14, 469 
Mississippi. ............-.----------.-- 160 179 219 232 
New Mexiko 262 283 505 438 387 
GKS EE 36, 312 38, 108 37, 883 37, 859 31, 498 


ll na n RNa 49, 982 53, 497 54, 118 54, 640 51, 687 


— —— ——————— ——— . - —————— | —— Tr 
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TABLE 66.—Sales of residual fuel oil! in the United States, 1954-58, by districts 
and States—Continued 


District 2 and State 


District 4: 


Oer ees 
Washingtoů n 


(Thousand barrels) 

1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
1, 326 1, 363 1, 434 1, 369 1, 131 
1,115 1, 421 1, 256 1, 185 679 
1, 751 1, 692 1, 646 1, 554 1, 396 
4, 321 4, 392 4, 478 š 4,828 4, 316 
2, 076 2, 118 2, 156 1, 847 1, 976 
10, 589 10, 986 10, 970 š 10, 783 9, 498 
45 61 35 21 37 
79, 973 83, 959 84, 421 79, 245 72, 232 
1, 353 1, 359 26 195 
9, 776 10, 152 9, 401 7, 181 5, 253 
14, 978 16, 405 16, 975 11, 795 8, 747 
106, 125 111, 936 111, 215 98, 511 86, 464 
520, 714 556, 983 561, 538 3 544, 577 531. 367 


Includes some crude oil burned as fuel. 


2 States are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than conventional geographic 


regions. 
š Revised. 
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LUBRICANTS 


Demand for lubricants in 1958 was lower than in any year since 
1949. Total demand (52.5 million barrels) declined 4.7 percent from 
1957, domestic demand 4.3 percent, and exports 5.7 percent. Reasons 
cited for the gradual decline of the lubricating-oil market are im- 
proved quality, which enables the oils to withstand harder and longer 
use; changes In engine design which has reduced consumption; and a 
decline in the export market caused by refineries abroad installing 
lubricating-oil facilities to supply their own markets. 

Production of lubricants in 1958 was 7.9 percent less in 1957. The 
Rocky Mountain was the only district reporting increased output of 
lubricating oils for the year. 
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JET FUEL 


Jet fuel is blended to specifications from gasoline, kerosine, and 
distillate fuel oil. It is used principally by the military for aircraft 
engines or by aircraft manufacturers for testing these engines. Com- 
mercial planes with turboprop engines use kerosine for fuel. 

Domestic demand for jet fuel increased 29.6 percent in 1958, re- 
finery production 10.4 million barrels, imports 12.4 million barrels, 
and stocks 1.1 million barrels above 1957 levels. 

A separation of jet-fuel production from other products of na- 
tural-gasoline plants was made for the first time in 1958. This pro- 
duction is now reported in the data on jet fuel as “transfers from 
gasoline plants.” 
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LIQUEFIED GASES ` 


Liquefied gases are derived from two sources. Those produced at 
refineries are called liquefied refinery gases to distinguish them from 
those extracted from natural gas, which are called liquefied petroleum 
gases. The liquefied petroleum gases are all saturated (that is, pro- 
pane, butane, etc.). The liquefied refinery gases may contain un- 
saturated compounds or olefins (that is, propylene, butylene, etc.). 
The olefins are used as feed stock for chemical plants. The saturated 
gases may be used as chemical raw material or as fuel. Liquefied 
gases are also used in hi aga. enger? and are reported in this 
chapter as natural-gas liquids used at refineries or as gasoline. 

The production of liquefied gases in 1958 was 5.3 percent higher 
than in 1957. The refinery output of liquefied gas totaled 57.6 million 
barrels in 1958, and natural-gasoline plants extracted 121.9 million 
barrels. Domestic demand for liquefied gas increased 6.7 percent in 
1958. | | 

More detailed information on liquefied gases may be found in the 
Natural-Gas Liquids chapter. 


ASPHALT AND ROAD OIL 


Output of petroleum asphalt in 1958 increased 4 percent over 1957. 
Imports rose 15 percent, and exports decreased 23 percent. Stocks 
at yearend were Y percent lower than at yearend 1957. Apparent 
domestic consumption (production, plus imports, less exports, and 
plus or minus the change in stocks) was 8 percent higher in 1958. 

Production of road oil in 1958 declined 18 percent; apparent con- 
sumption declined 14 percent and yearend stocks 29 percent. 

Sales of asphalt and asphaltic products increased 11 percent to 18.2 
million short tons in 1958. Asphalt sales for paving (13.4 million 
short tons in 1958) rose 12 percent, indicating the increased use of 
asphalt in the public-road construction program, and accounted for 
14 percent of total domestic sales. Asphalt used for roads on private 
property, sidewalks, automobile parking areas, and airfield runways 
are included in the paving category. 

Sales of road oil were 1.1 million short tons in 1958—about 8 
percent below 1957. 

Imports of asphalts, including solid and liquid petroleum asphalts 
and a small quantity of natural asphalts, increased from 1.2 million 
short tons valued at $17.2 million in 1957 to 1.4 million short tons 
valued at $18.9 million in 1958. Most of the petroleum asphalt 
originated in the Netherlands Antilles and Venezuela. The natural 
asphalt and bitumens came mainly from Trinidad and Tobago. 

Exports of petroleum asphalt and products in 1958 (197,000 short 
tons valued at $6.0 million) were lower than in 1957 (281,000 short 
tons valued at $10.0 million). | 

Asphalt and road oil formerly were reported in a separate chapter 
of the Minerals Yearbook. | 
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TABLE 71.—Statistical summary of petroleum asphalt and road oil 1954-58 
(Thousand short tons) ! 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Petroleum asphalt: 

Production. ¿lc ¿Sl u u ¿uQ xe 13, 620 15,113 16, 479 15, 579 16, 251 

Imports 2 (including natural) 617 605 656 3 1, 162 1, 334 

BXDOPRS A ini esas 340 285 275 325 249 

Stocks (end of period 1, 305 1, 413 1, 664 1, 902 1, 774 

Apparent domestic consumption 5..... 18, 923 15, 325 16, 609 16, 177 17, 464 
Petroleum-asphalt sales: 

PAVING o u. s c NessaHuMusAO naa 9, 068 10, 766 12, 208 11, 034 18, 384 

Rh. 8 3, 250 3, 502 3, 411 2, 819 3, 101 

ort E 1, 463 1. 412 1, 638 1. 620 1, 694 

Total J7JJͤͥͤͤͤ KA 14, 681 15, 680 17, 257 16, 373 18, 179 

Road oil: 

PYOGUCHONs ses bee cece des 1, 312 1, 542 1, 459 1, 311 1,077 

Stocks (end of period) ................. 79 102 91 107 75 

Apparent domestic consumption 6_____ 1, 312 1, 519 1, 470 1, 295 1, 109 
Road-oil sales. 1, 346 ], 460 1, 493 1, 306 1, 165 


1 Converted from barrels to short tons (5.5 barrels = 1 short ton). 

2 Imports into continental United States only. 

3 Revised. 

4 Includes shipments to noncontiguous territories. 

5 Production, plus imports, less exports, plus or minus change in stocks 
$ Production, plus or minus change in stocks, 


TABLE 72.—Salient statistics of petroleum asphalt in the United States, 1957-58, 
| by months and districts 
(Thousand short tons) ! 


Imports ? Stocks Apparent 
Production | (including | Exports? (end of domestic 
natural) period) consump- 


Month and district tion 4 B 


1957 | 1958 5 | 1957 6| 1958 5| 1957 *| 1958 *| 1957 | 19585 1957 6 | 1958 5 


IES | eS — — | TE EY — —— — —— ff iow — — 2 


Month | 
,, ---------MMMŅM 712 736 106 101 15 160 1. 887 2, 144 580 580 
February... ..... . . . can ind» 711 673 14 24 19 29| 2,057| 2, 413 535 400 
rr iiaeaae 999 818 54 69 2⁵ 110 2, 359 2, 646 727 642 
lf! AAA 1,189} 1, 201 82 107 24 22| 2, 6560 2, 854 950; 1,078 
EE 1, 510 1,537 79 19 130 2, 7560 2,812} 1, 469 1,664 
A Nn Ma : 1,799| 100 153 30 22| 2,625| 2, 537| 1,840| 2,205 
I/ y ; 1, 853 94 183 39 35| 2, 093] 2,235) 2, 367 2,302 
Kg! 1,910} 1, 961 104 100 47 31| 1,813} 1, 865 2, 247 2,401 
September. .................... ,694| 1,882| 118 144 25 19| 1, 561| 1,581| 2,039| 2,291 
Atl 1,470| 1,706 146 116 34 25| 1,430| 1,337| 1, 713] 2,041 
November....................- 1,110; 1,203 132 101 16 17| 1, 1,530| 1,020) 1,153 
December... --------0----MŅ 855 822} 133| 138 32 9| 1,902) 1,774 690 707 
a A ĩ sS us. 15, 579| 16, 251 1, 162| 1, 3344 325 249 1, 902 1, 774] 16,177| 17, 464 
District: 
East Coast 3, 477 3, 637 340 359 
Appalachian. .................. 657 616 65 56 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
JJ A 2, 879] 2, 959 377 358 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Oklahoma K ansas, el Io 1 571 1 715 285 229 
ahoma, Kansas, etc......... j , 
Texas Inland noona 80 99/0 | MO 10 | O 7| slp | © 
Texas Gulf Coast... . 1,106| 1,100 84 80 
Louisiana Gulf Coast.......... 836 859 111 89 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland, 
EE 902 782 105 101 
Rocky Mountain 1,108} 1,252 104| 184 
West Coast 2, 153] 2,257 242, 223 
ot! 8 15, 579} 16, 251) 1, 162] 1, 3344 325 249 1, 902 1, 774 16, 177 17, 464 


1 Converted from barrels to short tons (5.5 barrels = 1 short ton). 

2 Imports into continental United States only. 

3 Includes shipments to noncontiguous territories. 

4 Production, plus imports, less exports, plus or minus change in stocks. 
5 Preliminary figures. 

6 Revised. 

7 Not available. 
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TABLE 73.—Salient statistics of road oil in the United States, 1957—58, by months 
and districts 


(Short tons)1 
Production Stocks (end of Apparent domestic 
period) consumption 3 
1957 1958 3 
Month: 

¿ES ote cee sects 28, 545 10, 181 36, 727 28, 909 
February 39, 818 28, 364 28, 545 23, 091 
Martha oe ds 98, 40, 909 33, 091 13, 091 
ee E E A 83, 636 44, 000 46, 363 31, 455 
IBY AES AA ON 126, 909 37, 455 100, 909 95, 091 
JUNG? ENEE 190, 727 149, 273 191, 091 157, 455 
July uz Se ee ee 213, 455 202, 909 262, 364 , 182 
August 7: i ecol 8 252, 364 209 273, 273 257, 636 
September- --- 121, 455 139, 091 151, 455 148, 000 
October 71, 818 62, 727 85, 818 91, 273 
November .--------- 44, 182 32, 182 5, 273 28, 182 
December 38, 909 21, 091 40, 182 25, 817 

Ke uo u soos zu 1, 310, 727 | 1,077, 273 1, 295,091 | 1,108, 182 

— ao 
District: 

East CGonst 7, 273 4, 364 
Appalachian 10,182 6, 909 
Indiana, eet en T SR 304, 727 284, 364 
Minnesota, Wisco Nort 

, . .. lave -.- S 15, 091 26, 909 
Oklahoma, Kansas, eto 232, 182 224, 000 (4) (9 
Texas Inland....................- J AA WEEN 
Texas Gulf Coast 4,182 3, 091 

Gulf Coast 

Arkansas, Louisiana Inland. eto 2, 363 2, 545 
Rocky Mountain 272,545 | 305, 001 
West Coast 461, 001 219, 273 

dk WEE 1,310, 727 | 1,077,278 | 106, 727 75, 273 | 1,295,091 | 1,108, 182 


1IConverted from barrels to short tons (5.5 barrels = 1 short ton). 
Production, plus or minus change in stocks, 

¿Preliminary figures. 

4Not available. 
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TABLE 74.—Sales of petroleum-asphalt paving products in the United States, 


District 1 and State 


District 1: 


North Carolina.......... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


0 
Oklahoma 


1957-58, by districts and States 
(Short tons) 


Asphalt cements | Cutback asphalts Emulsified Total 
asphalts 


d — —nU OIEIIIÑIRI,AIIIAIÜU9.€INÓII“IIoIIIIAIAII Rl —— 


5, 080 280, 017 307,911 
2, 059 89, 789 82, 042 


277, 465| 4, 285, 148) 4, 384, 512 


—aa Í — —Amnʒe2—ñn?„ñ2é.!ñññ1„ͤn4r À eee Y || cents [| LL 
— —— ——— —..— EE E 


— a —üUP ᷑᷑— ͤ [aa ——— ——— ——— 
— — | “r — s a Ü rr | —— O 


612,488 782,973 


132, 280 1,375, 361 1, 693, 661 


d d aa — G_. ee 
————— ————— EP — YEE TR | — rccd fl —— —1— — d 


265 130, 852 235,770 
22 89825 51, 544 


7, 686 9 025 93, 135 

108, 852 131. 427 

— € 137, 615 92, 865 
503, 270 604, 751 


14, 515 65, 537 81, 450 
113, 065) 1, 173, 381 1, 195, 920 
3, 780 23, 111 30, 922 


3522 218,411| 174, 008 
1.332 203, 0600 240,343 


——— | T —— —— —— ——— s Aisa 


136, 214 1, 683, 500 1, 722, 643 


Eee al aoe . 12.8. A — 
—. . — — — . 


E r are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than conventional geographio 
ons. 
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TABLE 75.—Sales of petroleum-asphalt roofing products in the United States, 
1957-58, by districts and States 


(Short tons) 
Asphalt cements and Emulsified Total 
fluxes asphalts 
District ! and State 
District 1: 
Connecticut 15, 976 18, 475 16. 034 18, 549 
Delaware aaanMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMŅ 6, 495 1, 399 6. 538 1. 585 
er. EEN 88, 947 84, 866 88. 947 84. 896 
E L Lu A en eee 93, 036 132, 756 93, 043 134, 562 
Minn 8 OO IIA A PA 38 |.........- 
Maryland and District of Columbia... 47, 837 49, 946 48. 139 50, 147 
Massachusetts 48, 350 54, 277 48, 387 54, 371 
New Hampshire -02-an 405 71 406 6 
New erde A 292, 659 323, 229 292, 737 323. 367 
New kn ĩ 52. 740 51, 804 52, 916 52. 
North Carolina 30, 815 30, 774 30, 815 30, 777 
Pennsylvania.. 114, 174 114, 469 114. 328 114, 921 
Rhode Island 34, 279 49, 687 34. 279 49.722 
South Carolina 28, 510 38, 578 28. 510 38, 578 
ier 8 1 1 168 152 
„ aue a aE 4,725 4, 389 4,743 4, 436 
West Virginia 12, 617 38, 537 12, 617 38, 574 
Total A AN A TO 871, 768 993, 398 872, 645 996, 956 
District 2: 
ines 225 aba 523, 376 505, 467 523, 484 505, 558 
Ree EE 56, 117 85, 984 56, 189 86, 032 
NOW EE 5, 790 : 5. 801 5, 627 
N EE 9,113 13, 514 9,113 13, 514 
Files 8 2, 370 „6 2. 381 1, 629 
Miene s eco 42, 305 42,011 42, 429 42, 224 
Minnesota... .... ... .... .... l... ........ 105, 775 108, 500 105, 797 108, 553 
ee ß aa 12⁴ñ 143, 188 124, 164 143. 188 
Nebraska. ...... caras 4, 279 5, 270 4, 279 5. 270 
North Dakota 1, 414 ,8 1, 414 1, 820 
A EAA EE AM CLEA 8 49, 749 54, 819 52, 377 57, 855 
Oklahoma............ .. MMMMiM 12, 159 362 12, 159 362 
South Dakota... 1,012 2, 271 1,012 2, 271 
Pa AAA i 28, 595 36, 224 28, 595 
Wisconsin 6, 445 4, 645 6. 525 4, 774 
dk d RE 980,291 | 1,003.656 | 3,057 | 3,616 983, 348 | 1,007, 272 
District 3: 
eee ß ees ese 111, 809 113, 893 701 4 112, 510 113, 897 
Arkansas d Ee 32, 753 38,184 | 13, 162 |........ 45, 905 38, 1894 
Louisiana... ..... -2an 104, 437 119, 826 | 11,792 |........ 116, 229 119, 826 
Mississippi... ... 4 15, 903 9, 590 |........|.--.-.-- 15, 903 9, 500 
, de o .. . dl 8, 667 11, 439 |........|......-- 8, 667 11, 439 
@xas...... PEE eee EE a pu a 84, 064 237, 8884 ; 7, 
r o 357, 633 530, 815 25, 645 4 383. 278 530, 819 
District 4: 
e, . eke 27, 003 22 003 EE, AA 27, 003 22, 603 
O: sua ecco EL 8 3, 545 rr AS 8. 545 1, 521 
Montana: 2. suc; O e 2, 757 3,470 2, 757 3, 476 
/H! cunda i 5, 586 5,951 |........ 1 5, 586 5, 952 
W YOUNG O: ss u L usss los Uus: 2, 388 2, (93. |... s css p yoa 2, 2, 793 
Lot!!! 8 41, 279 36, 3444 1 41,279 | 36, 345 
District 5: 
r ca uu 2 bes Sets acia 4 20 aa A 4 20 
einn, . cocoa 433, 290 410, 540 124 71 433, 414 410, 611 
Nen 8 280 % A EEN 280 333 
Ges 8 75, 838 90, 842 6 45 75, 844 90, 887 
Washington... nn 28, 524 27, 933 10 11 28, 534 27, 944 
TO cia bra dicos das 537, 936 529, 668 140 127 538, 076 529, 795 
Total United States. 2, 788, 907 | 3,093,881 | 29,719 | 7,306 | 2,818, 626 | 3, 101, 187 


1 States are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than conventional geographic 
régions. | | | 
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TABER 76.—Sales of all other petroleum-asphalt products in the United States, 
1957-58, by districts and States 


(Short tons) 


District ! and State 


Asphalt cements and 
fluxes 


Emulsified 


Total 
asphalts l 


NECTA —— —— — ——— 


District 1: 
Connecticut. 
lA WA Broca A ... .........- 
Ferdl 8 
e eege usss 
Mais rl 
Maryland and District of Columbia 
Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey.. 
NCC 0...2- 
North Carolina . ........ 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island...................-----.- 
South Carolina 
e,, . A 
VII lAs. 2 SLO 22 
West Virginia 
Total. anar dba 625, 062 712, 722 
District 2: 
INCA aes eso IN 264, 194 218, 374 
Hidin 8 83. 833 93. 861 
/ Sl 4. 950 4. 880 
Kansas ds 10, 751 14, 819 
Kentucky 1, 056 
Meng ss acr REretresuio 35, 613 19, 431 
Minnesota 36, 441 33, 272 
ee, . ux ..... À. 50,014 51,816 
, . ..... . 2, 286 2, 413 
Do RTR EENS 4. 348 4,191 
JJ RO ARE ds Jo DT 82, 570 , 438 
Oklahoma EE 15, 901 14, 325 
South Dakota 133 290 
Tennesseo.__........................... 22, 119 21, 038 
Wisconsin. n 55, 141 47, 955 
c aa aa 668, 350 613, 973 
District 3: 
e . 5, 403 9, 503 
Arkansas. s .. J... ..... 7, 425 994 
Louisiana AEN 47, 733 48, 911 
Mississippi. ill.... 9, 826 13, 486 
New Mexico 4,919 1, 630 
TOXdS AA E 22 D Z 66, 020 75,015 
// ˙ðwurLAAA ·˙¹¹a ee 141, 326 149, 539 143, 545 | : 160, 213 
District 4: 
Seel cosacos 9, 356 9, 398 9, 381 9, 789 
. EE 554 443 594 499 
Montana 622 582 1. 559 589 
F RODEO NUR 2. 248 4, 012 2, 359 4.043 
Wyoming 2 ... E eese 2, 669 4, 953 2,677 | . 4,970 
al... aaa 15, 449 19, 388 16,570 | . 19,890 
District 5: 
Aeon... nea ak 1, 296 1, 789 1, 526 1, 906 
California....... . 113, 613 121, 938 119, 326 128, 385 
Nevada roce ¿Lous ositos 319 421 336 429 
Lu EE EE 2, 663 4, 703 4,177 |: 6,544 
Washington. .........................- 8, 181 10, 252 10, 345 12,159 
Toluca 126, 072 139, 103 | 9,638 | 10, 320 135,710 | ` 149, 423 
Total United States 1, 576, 259 | 1,034, 725 | 43,722 | 59,337 | 1,619, 981 | 1, 694, 062 


1 States are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than conventional geographic 


regions. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 


Wax.—Total demand for wax in 1958 was 5.2 million barrels—4.4 
percent below 1957. Exports declined 10.9 percent and domestic 
demand 2.9 percent. Wax is used primarily for waterproofing paper 
products and for candles. 

Coke.—Total production of petroleum coke was 37.8 million barrels 
in 1958—4.3 million above 1957. Output included 14.2 million barrels 
of nonmarketable catalyst coke, which forms on the catalyst in crack- 
ing operations and must be burned off at the plant. The heat gen- 
erated in burning it is used as refinery fuel. 

The domestic demand for petroleum coke in 1958 increased 15.1 
percent over 1957. Coke with a low sulfur content is in considerable 
demand for making electrodes used in the electrolic production of 
aluminum. The refiners used 22.4 million barrels of coke for plant 
fuel, increased refinery stocks by 2.3 million barrels, and exported 
4.4 million barrels in 1958. 


TABLE 78.—Salient statistics of wax in the United States, 1957-58, by types, 
months, and districts 


(Thousand barrels) ! 


1957 


Production 


Micro-| Fully 
crys- refined Other | Total 


talline 
By months: 
Januar 91 203 166 460 
Februarg. ..----------- 109 157 110 876 
March....-.............. 241 166 499 
April. eege et 62 224 187 473 
LEE 62 266 140 468 
JUDO. 222 l Su nicas 47 227 147 421 
Tr Sus SSS. 58 215 173 446 
August. 53 231 146 430 
September..............- 53 221 188 462 
i p AE E 64 270 164 498 
November. 47 245 158 450 
December 75 240 163 478 
A usos. us. Ee 813 | 2,740 | 1,908 | 5,461 
By districts: 

East Coast............... 407 955 443 | 1,805 
Appalachian............. 23 94 261 378 

Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, eta 16 176 61 253 


Oklahoma, Kansas, etc... zi 93 251 567 


Texas Inland 13 23 

Texas Gulf Coast 85 841 285 | 1,211 

Louisiana Gulf Coast.... 43 84 568 695 

Rocky Mountain........ 5 34 16 55 

West Coast 463 |....... 463 
a AA 813 | 2,740 | 1,908 | 5, 461 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 78.—Salient statistics of wax in the United States, 1957-58, by types, 
months, and districts—Continued 


(Thousand barrels) ! 
1958 2 
Production Stocks, end of period Do- 
Micro-| Fully 
crys- refined Other Total 
talline 
By months: 
January.............- 47 171 
February 48 159 
March 66 204 
April.......... . 83 170 
Mag -2200 ---------- 67 159 
A AD U o EE 67 163 
r 57 171 
August 62 200 
September 77 203 
October. 81 223 
November 71 216 
December 55 
Total... 781 | 2,263 
By districts: 
East Coast........... 308 764 
Appalachian.......... 12 82 
Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, eto 18 186 
Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Ole A 333 97 
Texas Inland.........|.......]......- 
Texas Gulf Coast. 669 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 40 8 
Rocky Mountain.....|....... 
West Coast 5 414 
Total; AA 781 | 2,263 |2, 208 |5, 


1 Conversion factor: 280 pounds to the barrel. 2 Preliminary figures. ; Figures not available. 


TABLE 79.—Average monthly refinery prices of 124°-126° white crude scale wax 
at Pennsylvania refineries, 1954—58, in cents per pound 


[Platt’s Oil Prica Handbook] 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Average 


for year 
1954............ 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.05 | 5.13 | 5.16 | 5.44 | 5.45 5.45 | 5.45 | 5.45 b. 20 
1955:.::- 8 5.45 | 5.46 | 5.45 | 5.45 | 5.45 | 5.45 | 5.45 5.45 | 5.45 | 5.68 b. 47 
1956............ 5.91 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 6.00 6.00 | 6.03 | 6.25 6. 02 
1057 ses cese 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 6. 25 
1958............ 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 6. 25 | 6.25 | 6.25 6. 25 


523970—59— —30 
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TABLE 80.—Salient statistics of petroleum coke in the United States, 1957-58, 
by months and districts 1 


Production Domestic Exports Stocks, end 
(thousand Yields demand (thousand of period 
barrels) (percent) (thousand barrels) (thousand 
barrels) barrels) 


A ad 


1957 | 19582 | 1957 19582 1957 | 19582 | 1957 | 19582 | 1957 | 1958 1 


anuar // 2,859 | 3,229 | 1.1] 13] 2,316 | 2,661 401 307 | 1,461 2, 795 
Februar 2, 2,802 | L1| 131 1,978 | 2, 292 336 426 | 1,686 2, 879 
March............... 2,573 | 2,960 | 1.1] 131 2,038 | 2,388 374 339 | 1,847 3, 112 
AR. 3,137 | 1.1 1.5 2,151 | 2,414 577 488 | 1,723 3, 347 
MN; 8 2,962 | 3, 323] 1.2 1.5] 2,356 | 2,711 471 317 | 1,858 3, 642 
June 2, 795 2, 964 1.2 1. 5 25 2. 650 428 331 1, 972 3, 625 
A AR 2, 597 3, 191 1.1 1.3 2, 012 2, 383 556 457 2, 001 3, 976 
August 2,812 | 3, 187 1.1 1. 3 2, 521 2, 655 286 403 2, 006 4, 105 
September 2,765 | 3, 021] 1.2] 13] 2,092 | 2,654 504 246 | 2,175 4, 226 
October.............. 2,997 | 3,334| 1.3] 1.4] 2,398 | 2,722 478 416 | 2,206 4, 412 
November........... 2,928 | 3, 237 131 1.4] 2, 194 2,661 526 333 | 2, 504 4, 655 
December............ 3,035 | 3,433 | 1.2] 131 2,717 | 2,927 288 343 | 2,534 4, 818 

Total. ........-..[133, 466 [437,808 | 1.2 | 1.4 | 27,026 | 31,118 | 5,225 | 4,406 | 2,534 4, 818 
By districts: 

ast Coast. . .. - 3,579 | 4,239 9] 1.1 301 643 
Appalachian. ........ 476 42 | 1:31 L2]. |. TE | opel 
Indiana, Illinois, 

Kentucky, etc...... 10,681 | 11,457 | 2.0| 2.3 523 1, 021 
Minnesota, Wiscon- 

sin, eto —u-— 1,271 | 1, 341 3.9 3.8 157 227 
Oklahoma, Kansas, 

C 5,478 6, 072 2. 1 2.3 (5) (5) (8) (5) 176 299 
Texas Inland......... 438 429 .4 .5 30 69 
Texas Gulf Coast. 2,702 | 3,013 .4 Se i „„ A GE 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. | 2,883 3, 449 1.5 1.1 54 24 
Arkansas, Louisiana 

Inland, et. 691 1, 316 1.9 4.0 24 303 
Rocky Mountain....| 1,494 1, 604 1.8 1.8 196 456 
West Coast 3,773 | 4,466 | 1.0 1.1 1,073 1,776 

Total... 333, 466 |137, 808 1.2 1,4 2, 534 4, 818 


1 Conversion factor: 5.0 barrels to the short ton. 

2 Preliminary figures. 

3 Includes 14,173 thousand barrels of non-marketable catalyst coke. 
4 Includes 15,188 thousand barrels of non-marketable catalyst coke. 
5 Figures not available. 


Still Gas. — The production of still gas in 1958 totaled 126 million 
barrels (715 billion cubic feet) compared with 125.7 million barrels 
(686 billion cubic feet) in 1957. The conversion from cubic feet to 
barrels is in terms of the crude-oil equivalent to balance the refinery 
input and output and is not based on heating value. Most still gas 
is consumed as refinery fuel. 

Miscellaneous Oils.—The domestic demand for miscellaneous finished 
products increased 14.8 percent in 1958. Included in this category 
are petrolatum, medicinal oils, absorption oils, specialty oils, solvents, 
and other oils. Petrochemicals are included under specialty oils and 
other oils. 

Unfinished Oils. Unfinished oils include all oils requiring cracking 
or further distillation, except the unfinished gasoline portion of 
naphtha distillate. Unfinished oils are ordinarily rerun and become 
finished products. 
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TABLE 81.—Production of still gas in the United States, 1956-58, by districts 


1956 1957 1958 1 
District Million | Equiva- | Million | Equiva- | Million | Equiva- 
cubic lent in cubic lent in cubic lent in 
feet thousand feet thousand feet thousand 
arre barrels barrels 
East Coast ` -2MM 73, 636 14, 269 76, 771 14, 754 89, 405 16, 089 
Appalachiannnn 16, 835 3, 997 17, 910 3, 884 18, 975 3, 877 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, eto..... 128, 691 25, 479 144, 104 26, 872 149, 069 26, 642 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota 3, 952 868 6, 044 1, 093 6, 783 1, 124 
Oklahoma, Kansas, ete_......-..... 48, 051 9, 648 59, 529 11, 187 63, 193 11, 141 
Texas Inland... 27, 337 5, 529 27, 483 5, 244 28, 891 5, 790 
Texas Gulf Coast 169, 209 29,357 | 158, 710 26, 947 151, 925 24, 466 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 51, 783 9,105 | 56,965 10,129 54,6 8. 864 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland, etc.... 5, 709 1, 192 5, 223 1, 290 4, 947 1,375 
New Mexico _._.... (2) 134 (2) 216 (2) 189 
Rocky Mountain 20,065 4, 106 23, 478 4,676 22, 080 4, 507 
West Coast. 102, 277 18,309 | 109,617 19,428 | 124,915 21, 887 
otal 1 ³·¹ ⁰ ou ooon yu oo 647, 545 121,993 | 685, 834 125,720 | 714,841 125, 951 


1 Preliminary figures. 
2 Included with Rocky Mountain. 


TABLE 82.—Production of miscellaneous finished oils in the United States in 1958, 
by districts and classes 


(Thousand barrels) 


District Petro- | Medici- | Absorp- | Special- | Solvents | Other Total 
latum nal oil tion oil | ties oil 

East Coast... l... 8 . 223 311 2, 279 2, 840 
Appalachian. n 92 1 249 202 
Indiana, IIlinois, Kentucky, 

ir MATES e 8 1111 ss 10 297 678 446 1, 478 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 

e ß . , AA 52 52 
Oklahoma, Kansas, eto 300 121 236 152 231 1, 066 
Texas Inland — . 572 33 308 72 985 
Texas Gulf Coast 65 |........-. 50 92 3, 209 1, 282 4, 698 
Louisiana Gulf Coast.......... blc 224. EEN 108 2, 547 2, 883 
Arkansas-Louisiana Inland 601 36 2 
Rocky Mountain and New 

M ³ð/ĩͥ AA mao Se 60 24 A 378 462 
West Coast 86 26 24 57 186 3, 679 4, 577 

da AAA 611 63 1, 671 1, 730 5, 190 10, 971 20, 236 


INTERCOASTAL SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of crude oil and products from the gulf-coast ports to 
east-coast ports comprise the bulk of intercoastal shipments. Some 
petroleum shipments are made from the gulf coast to the west coast 
and from the west coast to the east coast, but the volume of these 
shipments is small. 

Total shipments from gulf- to east-coast ports were 661.9 million 
barrels, 4.1 percent less than in 1957. Crude-oil shipments were down 
14.1 percent, and refined-product shipments were 0.2 percent below 
the 1957 level. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign-trade statistics in this section, as reported by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, differ slightly from those used in other 
sections of this chapter. Bureau of Mines statistics on petroleum im- 
ports pertain to the continental United States only, and its export 
statistics include not only foreign coutries but also shipments to 
Territories. ee, of crude petroleum and unfinished oils (table 
84) are obtained by the Bureau of Mines from petroleum companies to 
balance refinery reports; therefore, they differ from the totals reported 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Imports. According to U.S. Department of Commerce data, im- 
ports totaled 1,735,000 barrels daily in 1958, an increase of 10.2 per- 
cent over 1957. 

As a result of the Voluntary Oil Import Program, imports of crude 
oil for the year were 32,000 barrels daily less than in 1957, but im- 
ports of products that were not restricted increased sharply. In 
July, the Administrator of the import pro requested all import- 
ing companies to limit imports of nished oils to the May-June 
1958 levels. During the year the Government also issued directives 
to all Federal purchasing agencies limiting the placement of contracts 
with petroleum suppliers. They were required to show proof that 
the company producing the product either imported no crude oil or 
complied with the provisions of the Voluntary Oil Import Program 
during the 3-month period before the date of sale. 

Net imports (imports minus exports) into the continental United 
States averaged 1,456,000 barrels daily in 1958 compared with 
1,004,000 in 1957. The gain in net imports in 1958 is not entirely 
normal, as exports in 1957 were high because of heavy shipments to 
Europe during the Suez crisis. 

Exports.—Total exports from the United States in 1958 averaged 
279,000 barrels daily compared with 570,000 in 1957. Exports re- 
turned to their normal downward trend after two abnormally high 
years (1956 and 1957) resulting from the Middle East crisis. Ship- 
ments to all continents declined for the year. 
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WORLD PRODUCTION 


CRUDE PETROLEUM °? 


World production of crude petroleum increased 2.6 percent in 1958, 
reaching 6.6 billion barrels. During the year, output of crude by 
the U.S.S.R. and Soviet bloc countries accounted for 14.1 percent of 
the total, as against 12.9 percent in 1957. North America continued, 
as in past years, to Send A the largest percentage of world output— 
41.5 percent of the total. The next largest supplier, the Middle East, 
contributed 23.5 percent. South America accounted for 16.4 percent. 
Production by these three free world areas comprised 81.4 percent of 
the world total, compared with 82.9 percent in 1957. Although Afri- 
can production of crude was insignificant in 1958, the relative gain in 
output, compared with 1957, far exceeded relative gains in other 
regions, 

In North America, crude production in 1958 was 2.7 billion barrels, 
6 percent less than in 1957. The decline reflected appreciable drops 
of 6.4 percent and 9 percent in the United States and Canada, respec- 
tively. Output of crude in Mexico partly offset these declines, 
amounting to 94 million barrels or a gain of 6.8 percent. Cuba’s small 
production dropped 13.0 percent. | f 

Crude production in South America declined slightly to 1,084 mil- 
lion barrels in 1958. Venezuela's output was 951 million barrels, a 
decrease of 6.3 percent. Argentina produced 36 million barrels, a 

ain of 17.4 percent, by heavier production from existing fields. 
There was little change in the output of Colombia, which totaled 48 
million barrels. 

In Brazil, production rose sharply in 1958 by 87.2 percent to 19 
million barrels. The Agua Grande field, principal source of Brazilian 
crude, doubled its output to 12 million barrels, and production from 
the Candeias field, second largest source, reached 5 million barrels, 
a gain of 87.6 percent. The increase in output of Brazilian crude, 
which has a high wax content, resulted in exports of slightly over 
8 million barrels to countries with refineries adapted to processing 
crude of this type. Peruvian production dropped 2.5 percent. 

The Middle East (excluding Egypt) produced 1.6 billion barrels in 
1958, a gain of 20.5 percent. Iraq, which produced 266 million bar- 
rels, had the largest relative increase, 62.8 percent. The sharp rise 
in Iraq production reflected restoration of normal] pipeline movements 
to the Mediterranean, which were seriously curtailed by the Suez crisis 
in Egypt late in 1956 and early 1957. Production in Kuwait, the 
principal source of crude in the Middle East, rose 22.5 percent to 510 
million barrels in 1958. A large gain, 14.5 percent, was made in Iran, 
which produced 301 million barrels. Output in Saudi Arabia, 370 
million barrels, increased 2.3 percent. The Kuwait-Saudi Arabia 
Neutral Zone increased production by 26.7 percent to 29 million barrels. 

In Western Europe (comprising Austria, France, Western Ger- 
many, Italy, Netherlands, and United Kingdom) total production in 
1958 was 84 million barrels, a gain of 4.2 percent. The output of 
crude in Austria, the second largest producer, continued to decline. 


2 


2 By J. V. Hightower. 
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Output in Germany, the principal producer of crude in Western 
Europe, was 32 million barrels in 1958, a gain of 11.9 percent. Italy, 
which produced 10 million barrels in 1958, had the largest relative 
increase over 1957—21.7 percent. Almost the entire output came 
from the island of Sicily. Production in France, virtually all of 
which came from ESSO’s Parentis field, dropped slightly. f 

In 1958, the U.S.S.R. and Russian-associated countries (defined in 
this chapter as Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia) produced 935 million barrels of crude, a 
gain of 12.5 percent. Of this total, the U.S.S.R. produced 89.2 
percent, or 834 million barrels. Production in Russia increased 13.9 
percent over 1957. Output of crude petroleum in Rumania continued 
the slow rise reported in recent years; the 1958 figure, 84 million bar- 
rels, was a gain of 1.4 percent. Hungary, next to Rumania in pro- 
ductivity among the Soviet bloc countries, increased crude production 
by 23.4 percent in 1958 to over 6 million barrels. Output of crude in 
Albania dropped appreciably. Production in Yugoslavia increased 
16.8 percent. 

Africa (included are Algeria, Angola, Egypt, French Equatorial 
Africa, Morocco, and Nigeria) contributed unimportant quantities. 
of crude petroleum to the world total in 1958, but relative gains over 
1957 far exceeded increases in other geographical groups. Africa 
produced 32 million barrels, an increase of 76.6 percent. 

Most of Africa’s output of crude came from pt, which produced 
22 million barrels, 36.8 percent more than in 1997. The gain was due 
primarily to à heavy increase in production from fields of the Sinai 
Peninsula, which yielded 70 percent of the total output of Egyptian 
crude in 1958. Theserious decline in production from Algeria during 
recent years was sharply reversed in 1958, when output of crude from 
the Algerian Sahara reached a commercial level. Sahara produc- 
tion constituted practically the entire Algerian output of more than 
8 million barrels. The first shipment went to France early in the 
year. The Gabon region of French Equatorial Africa trebled its 
1957 production to approximately 4 million barrels in 1958 as the 
result of further development in the major producing fields. Most 
of the crude went to France. Commercial production of almost 2 
million barrels was established 1n Nigeria in 1958 by Shell-BP Petro- 
leum Development Co. Almost all of the crude was exported to the 
Netherlands and United Kingdom. Production in Angola was five 
times the output of 1957. Early in 1958 the first refinery, a 2,000- 
barrel-per-day topping plant, was completed in Angola. It processed 
all the crude produced in that country. 

In the Far East the combined output of Indonesia, British Borneo, 
New Guinea, Japan, Taiwan, Communist China, Burma, India, and 
Pakistan was 178 million barrels in 1958, a gain of 2.3 percent. The 
increase was appreciably less than that of 13.6 percent in 1957. Out- 
put of erude In Indonesia, the principal producer in the area, rose 
4.0 percent in 1958, but the gain was only one-third of the increase 
noted in 1957. Production of British Borneo, the second-largest pro- 
ducer, declined 5.4 percent in 1958 or twice as much as in 1957. The 
steady downward trend of crude production in New Guinea continued 
during 1958, with a drop of 18.8 percent. Japanese production rose 
14.8 percent to approximately 3 million barrels. Burma, India, and 
Pakistan together produced 9 million barrels, a gain of 8.9 percent. 

523970—59—— 31 
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TABLE 88.—World production of crude petroleum, by countries, 1954-58, in 


thousand barrels ! 
[Compiled by Pearl J. Thompson and Berenice B. Mitchell] 
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Country 1954 1955 
North America: 

A ss. S Su. ( E 96, 080 129, 440 
Qub8 EE 25 375 
Mee s E EEA 83, 653 89, 406 
Trinidad aa. A 23, 629 24, 896 
United States (including Alaska) - 2, 314, 988 | 2, 484, 428 

d Kr d EE 2, 518,375 | 2,728, 545 

South America: 
e 29, 573 30, 501 
TT EE 1, 695 2, 693 
Draconis cas 993 ; 
lee 2, 577 
Gern 8 39, 981 39, 711 
EE 3, 146 3, 599 
POPs A A oes oe ects 17, 162 17, 242 
KE ART . .. .. . . . . . . l. 691, 810 787, 409 
r ĩ³ AA a 786, 096 885, 754 
Europe: 
a EE 1.168 1. 388 
Se ENEE ; 24, 886 
——S ÀÁ——— ———( oU ot 1, 103 
GE PFC 848 726 
———— M E 3, 616 6, 224 
Germany, West. 19, 008 22, 435 
e,, ß 9, 286 12, 216 
Ill! IN 535 1,519 
Netherlands... 6, 535 7, 126 
SC e BEE 1,363 1,334 
RUMANIA eerste uc so 72, 600 78, 670 
IA t; . es Ls , 960 , 760 
United Kingdom...................... 450 408 
béo i eec . . . . .. .... 1, 557 2, 027 
Total tour at ceca yp sss sss suce 567, 326 669, 822 
Asia: 
Behe = slo. usyay pt pus usus 10, 992 10, 982 
e AAA A 1, 345 1, 582 
Ching? MORET cite con 3, 000 3, 500 
s Ea aS 2, 235 2, 526 
Indonesia——- 44 79, 586 87, 083 
A ⁵³ĩð ĩ sao 21, 500 120, 562 
Pl! ³¹W - sss: 2222 228, 432 251, 206 
e WE, PA x E 
e Ee 2, 124 2, 
Rll ⁵ĩð A EE 347, 319 398, 493 
Kuwait-Neutral Zone 5, 995 8, 848 
Pakistan o 2 sos is 1, 945 2, 
ire idas 36, 450 41, 983 
Sarawak and Brunei................... 36, 315 39, 751 
Saudi Arabia 347, 845 352, 240 
Taiwan (Formosa). ..................- 35 24 
if“ 8 399 1, 205 
Totalt x usui be Susu 2 1, 125,517 | 1,324, 282 
Africa 
e . E ET 570 438 
F E, WEE 
PC 50 iu. cuu ues uoscete 18, 774 12, 634 
French Equatorial Africa... . 4 
Morocco: Southern Zone 881 765 
al u A RUNS ⁵ AA d A usus oz 8 
l!!! 15, 225 13, 837 
Oceania: 
New Ouines 4, 045 3, 413 
New Zealand.........................- 7 6 
y AA wu sS 4, 052 9, 419 
World total 2222 5, 016, 591 | 5, 625, 659 


Pre 


6, 124, 565 


I This table ie a number of revisions of data published in previous Petroleum chapters. 


3 Natural naphtha and gas 


4 U.S.S.R. in Asia (nodig Sakhalin) included with U.S. S. R. in Europe. 


5 Estimate, 
* Including Sahara. 
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OIL SHALE š 


The year 1958 was not auspicious for oil-shale production. 

The development program instituted in Colorado by the Union Oil 
Co. of California was terminated, and both the underground mine and 
retort were shut down. The work at the Denver Research Institute 
sponsored by The Shale Oil Co. is continuing. 

Production in France and Scotland decreased considerably, and 
production in Scotland probably will be shut down. Fortunately, 
production in Spain and Sweden increased slightly. NÉE the 
U.S.S.R. continued to be the largest single producer of oil shale. 


TABLE 89.—Production of oil shale, 1952—57, by countries 1 


(Long tons) 

Country 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 197 
Great Britain 1,401,191 | 1,385,665 | 1,356,218 | 1,336,100 | 1,053,835 902, 062 

South Africa.................. 191, 583 276, 296 251, 407 274, 450 250, 942 3) 
Australia 2- 111)!!! PROA A 8 
Kusettt .; 7 942 1,0 841 707 694 
France gʒ—ꝛ- 338, 040 308, 000 243, 976 214, 000 144, 000 40, 000 
Spain A sos 156, 111 189, 119 234,071 5 589, 343 721, 845 
„Seden 8 1,630,271 | 1,901,744 | 1,793,034 | 1,829,070 | 2,101, 852 2, 113, 159 


1 Source: Statistical Summary of the Mineral Industry, published by Her Majesty’s Stationary Office, 
onde or Oil shale is also produced in Germany, Manchuria, and U. S. S. R; U. S. S. R. mined 11,600,000 

ns in1956. 

3 Not reported in 1957. 


8 By S. Klosky, assistant chief, Branch of Oil Shale, Washington, D.C. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


HE BUREAU OF MINES produced a record-breaking 334 mil- 

lion cubic feet of helium in 1958. In addition, 7 million cubic 

feet withdrawn from underground storage and 11 million cubic 
feet on hand in high-pressure storage and shipping containers were 
— but there was not enough available to supply the demand. 

n May the Secretary of the Interior announced à new national 
policy to conserve an estimated 392 billion cubic feet of helium, which 
would otherwise be wasted. 'The announcement was followed in 
August by a request for new legislation, which would empower the 
Department of the Interior to take the first steps in the program. The 
m legislation would encourage private industry to participate 
In financing, constructing, and operating the 129 conservation helium 
plants under consideration. 

Funds were obtained in August to construct a fifth helium plant. 
The contract for its design and construction was awarded in November. 
The scheduled completion date is August 1959. 

All four of the Bureau of Mines helium plants operated during the 
year. However, the Navajo plant at Shiprock, N. Mex., was shut 
down in August because of an inadequate supply of helium-bearing 


natural gas. 
PRODUCTION 


Helium production for 1958 was 334,175,000 cubic feet. The Bureau 
of Mines helium plants at Amarillo and Exell, Tex., and at Otis, Kans., 
were operated throughout the year. The Navajo plant at Shiprock, 
N. Mex., produced until August, but was shut down and put on a stand- 
by basis as of November 1 because of the insufficient supply of helium- 
bearing natural gas available for processing. Nevertheless, produc- 
tion increased nearly 43 million cubic feet over that for 1957 M 


r 
473 
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m facilities at Exell were on stream for the full year (see 

table 1). 

Some work was done in 1957 and early in 1958 to modify the older 
art of the Exell plant. However, it was not feasible to shut down 

the plant to finish alterations because demand increased rapidly, start- 

ing in April. Consequently, completion of the job was postponed 

until after the new helium plant is in operation. 

In April a contract with Colorado Interstate Gas Co. was signed 
for exclusive rights to produce helium from natural gas owned or 
controlled by the company in the Keyes field, Cimarron County, Okla. 
Approximately $12 million was provided by the Congress in August 
to erect a new helium plant in the field. The contract for the design 
and construction was awarded in November to the Fluor Corporation 
of Los Angeles, Calif. The scheduled completion date is August 1959. 
At year end work on the plant was well under way. 

Both the helium content and the proved reserves of helium in the 
Keyes field natural gas are above average. The helium content is 
about 2 percent. The — can supply a plant capable of producing 
290 million cubic feet of helium per year for many years. 


TABLE 1.—Helium production in the United States, 1921—58 


Production 

Year Active plants (thousand 

cubic feet) 
1921—January 1929 1. Fort nn y s Su Ds 46, 089 
1929— April 1942 F! ³owwm d o came 164, 867 
1043 Eeer Amarillo and Exell, Tex., and Otis, Kanns 116, 307 
1944 A Amarillo and Exell, Tex., Otis and Cunningham, Kans., and 126, 933 

Navajo (Shiprock), N. Mex. 
TTC marillo and Exell, Tex., and Otis and Cunningham, Kans 94, 734 
JJ Amarillo and Exell, Ter 58, 236 
TTT Kxell Pez 222522225 ⁰ A aus: 70, 298 
))); MIN DS jr EE o ¼— Ä A E TE E A 63, 144 
/ ͤᷣ Peele An ß mt 8 55, 166 
FFC Amarillo and Exell, Tea 81, 394 
J!! AA Amarillo and Exell, Tex., and Otis, Rang : 
8888s 8 AA EEN 144, 556 
Jö 8 Amarillo and Exell, Tex., Otis Kans., and Navajo (Shiprock), N. 161, 087 
ex. 

il P" — cQ (IO. eR DOM MET HAVE ᷣð ] A tae ates 190, 741 
h/. / NOR pater! EE WO pO S 220, 711 
A RE EE Ee 243, 880 
AAA EE J; ase cose en 8 291, 457 
E AAA E A 0 Ge chee 8 334, 175 
ll DI a A eÓÀ— 3 2, 575, 784 


1 No helium was produced at Government helium plants in February or March 1929. The Fort Worth 
plant was shut down Jan. 10, 1929, and the Amarillo plant began operating in April. 

2 Includes 17,220,000 cubic feet extracted at the Exell plant and injected into the Government-owned 
Cliffside gasfield for conservation, in excess of that later withdrawn. 


SHIPMENTS 


The Bureau of Mines shipped 352,134,000 cubic feet of helium; 
10,688,000 cubic feet came from shipping containers and high-pressure 
storage at the plants; 7,271,000 E feet of conservation helium was 
withdrawn from underground storage in excess of that injected early 
in the year; and helium produced during the year was shipped. The 
entire demand was not satisfied. 

The delivery of 15 new tank cars in May and June increased the 
total in the tank car pool to 1837. A contract was awarded for the de- 
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livery in August 1959 of 20 additional tank cars for use when the Keyes 
plant is completed. The Bureau of Mines also ordered six new tank 
cars for the Atomic Energy Commission to be delivered in 1959. All 
cars are used interchangeably for shipping helium, regardless of 
ownership, to provide efficient fleet operation. 


CONSUMPTION AND USES 


The Federal agencies received about 77 percent of the shipments in 
1958. Contractors for the Government used more than half of the 
helium available for non-Federal consumption. Directly and indi- 
rectly, at least 90 percent of the total helium used benefited the 
Government. | 

To assure that helium for commercial (non-Federal) distribution 
was used in the public interest, it was necessary to continue the informal 
allocation system that had been intermittently in force since 1955 and 
carried out through the cooperation of the distributors, who buy helium 
directly from the Bureau of Mines. "This system was effective in as- 
suring helium for defense, atomic energy, and medical purposes; most 
research needs were met. 

Obtaining helium for less essential purposes was difficult; some 
users were not able to get all they wanted because the demands of the 
Federal agencies had to be assured first necessitating allotment of the 
remaining helium to the commercial helium distributors. 

The 8 m and space agencies and the Atomic Energy Commission 
continued to use more helium in their operations and research. The 
low boiling point of helium makes it indispensable in low-temperature 
research. Its high thermal conductivity and chemical inertness are 
proving essential in many phases of gas chromatography. Both uses 
will become increasingly important in the next few years. 

Some other applications of helium are in pte airships and 
meteorological balloons, in shielded arc welding and leak detection, 
and in atomic energy and guided-missile operations. 


RESERVES 


Helium is found in about 1 part in 200,000 in the earth’s atmosphere 
and in gases from some mineral springs, volcanoes, and fumeroles. 
Helium also is found in some natural gases. In particular, substan- 
tial natural gas deposits in the south western part of the United States 
contain helium as a minor constituent. The deposits are within a 
250-mile radius of Amarillo, Tex. Ninety-nine percent of the known 
helium-bearing natural gas resources in the United States are con- 
centrated in this area. "The natural gas deposits have been developed 
by private companies to supply gas for fuel markets and are being 
operated for that purpose. 

Government Helium Reserves.— The Government owns one major 
source of helium-bearing natural gas—the Cliffside field in the Texas 
Panhandle not far from Amarillo. The Bureau of Mines Amarillo 
p is producing helium from the natural gas of this deposit. 

nough natural gas has been withdrawn to create storage capacity 
for 32 billion cubic feet of conservation helium without exceeding 
the original field pressure. 
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The two wells in the Government-leased Rattlesnake field in San 
Juan County, N. Mex., could not be brought back into production, 
although both were worked over in an attempt to shut off water in 
the producing horizon. Private producers of nearby helium-bear- 
ing natural gas wells had a similar experience, resulting in the 
Navajo (Shiprock) plant being shut down. 

Two relatively small helium-bearing natural gasfields have been 
discovered on lands of the public domain. These lands have been 
withdrawn and established as Helium Reserve No. 1, Woodside struc- 
ture, Utah, and Helium Reserve No. 2, Harley Dome, Utah, in March 
1924 and in June 1933, respectively. Neither has been produced. 

Other Sources of Helium-Bearing Natural Gas.— Apparently, the United 
States has the only important helium-bearing natural gas deposits 
in the free world. The last significant helium-bearing natural gas 
find was in 1943. Since then, nearly 650,000 wells have been drilled 
for oil or gas in the United States without discovering comparable 
new sources of helium. 

The Bureau of Mines conducts a continuous survey to determine 
new sources of helium in the United States. Gas samples from new 
fields and producing formations and some samples from foreign coun- 
tries are analyzed for helium content. None of the samples from 
outside the United States has disclosed a source of recoverable helium. 


CONSERVATION 


In the first 3 months of the year 7,142,000 cubic feet of helium 
was E into the Government-owned Cliffside gasfield near 
Amarillo. In these months helium in excess of demand was pro- 
duced. Over the remaining months of the year 14,413,000 cubic feet 
of helium was withdrawn to help meet burgeoning demands. The 
result was a net withdrawal of 7,271,000 cubic feet of conservation 
helium, leaving at year end 17,220,000 cubic feet in underground 
storage in the Cliffside field that had been injected in years past 
when production exceeded helium requirements. 

At Otis, Kans., and Exell, Tex., helium was produced at Bureau 
of Mines plants from privately owned natural gas before the gas 
was transported to fuel markets. However, over 10 times the pro- 
duced volume of helium was withdrawn from fields in natural gas 
that was not processed. This helium was lost to the atmosphere 
without serving any useful purpose when the natural gas was con- 
sumed as fuel. 

In May, a new national conservation policy was announced. Under 
the policy, most of the helium now wasted is to be extracted from 
the natural gas before it is transported to fuel markets. Recovery 
is to be accomplished in up to 12 new plants, now estimated to cost 
about $224 million. Private industry will be encouraged to finance, 
construct, and operate the plants. 

In August, a bill was introduced in Congress to facilitate the rk? 
range conservation program and amend the Helium Act of 1937. 
If enacted, the legislation would enable the first steps to be taken 
2 program to recover and conserve some 32 billion cubic feet of 

elium. 
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PRICES 

The Helium Act of 1937 (50 Stat. 885; 50 U.S.C. 161, 163-166) 
3 that Federal agencies may requisition helium from the 

ureau of Mines by paying proportionate shares of the expenses 
incident to the administration, operation, and maintenance of the 
Government helium plants and properties. Throughout 1958 the 
price to Federal agencies was $15.50 per thousand cubic feet. 

The price of helium sold by the Bureau of Mines to non-Federal 
customers was $19 per thousand cubic feet. An additional charge 
of $2 per thousand cubic feet covered filling costs, when the helium 
was required in standard-type cylinders. A list of charges and other 


information concerning the sale of helium by the Bureau of Mines is 
included in the Code of Federal Regulations (30 C.F.R. 1). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Relatively small quantities of helium are exported annually under 
licenses approved by the Secretary of State. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Research was conducted at the Bureau of Mines Helium Activity 
headquarters in Amarillo to improve the efficiency and reduce the 
costs of producing and transporting helium. Part of the research 
in 1958 was on the compressibility of pure helium and of helium- 
nitrogen mixtures to 4,000 p.s.i.a. and enabled empirical equations 
to be derived from which accurate compressibility factors can be cal- 
culated. The phase relationships of the helium-nitrogen systems 
were studied, and equations of state were derived. 

A portable helium leak detector was built and successfully field 
tested. Work is in progress on a helium purity tester to detect as 
little as 10 parts per million total impurity. This work will be con- 
tinued, as will experiments on cylinder drying, which has a great 
potential for maintaining 99.995 plus percent helium purity from 
the plant to the consumer. 

A continuous survey also was conducted to determine potential 
new sources of helium-bearing natural gas from various places 
throughout the United States and, to a limited extent, from other 
countries. The analysis of the gas and the heating value calculated 
from the analysis (16 components in all) are furnished to the gas- 
well or pipeline owner in return for supplying the sample. Four 
hundred twenty-five samples were analyzed in 1958 without discov- 
ery of any new worthwhile deposits of helium-bearing natural gas. 
Bureau of Mines Bulletin 576, containing the results of 1,575 analyses 
made from late 1947 to about May 1956 in the course of the helium 
survey, was published in 1958. Copies may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., for $1.25. 

Results of another part of the research were published in Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 50, No. 5, May 1958, pp. 849—852. 
The article by L. W. Brandt and Lowell Stroud was entitled “Phase 
CHE in Natural Gas Systems. An Apparatus With Windowed 
Cell for 800 PSIG and Temperatures to —320° F.” 
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PART Ill. APPENDIX 


Tables of Measurement 


Volumetric measures 


U.8.4 Imperial | Cubic feet | Barrels | Cubic centi- Liters Cubic 
gallons gallons meters meter 
1 U.S. gallon!..| 1 0. 83268 0. 13368 0. 02381 3, 785. 4 3. 7853 0. 0037854 
1 imperial gal- 
lon2........ 1. 201 1 . 16054 . 028594 4, 540.04 | 4.5460 . 004546 
1 cubic foot. 7. 4805 6. 22888 1 . 17811 28, 317.01 | 28.316 . 028317 
1 barrel 3 42 34. 972 5. 6146 1 158, 987. 55 158. 98 15899 
1 cubic centi- 
meter 000264177 000219960 . 000035314 . 0000062895 1 . 00099997} . 000001 
ir AAA . 26418 . 219976 . 035316 . 0062899 1,000. 027 1 . 001000027 
1 cubic meter. 264. 17 219. 97 35. 314 6. 2898 1, 000, 000 999. 97 1 


1 U.S. gallon=the volume occupied by 231 cubic inches. 

2 1 imperial gallon=the volume occupied by 10 pounds of water at 62° F. when weighed against brass in 
air at 30” barometric pressure. 

31 barrel=42 U.S. gallons. 


Weight measures 


Pounds Kilograms Short or Metric Long ton 


net tons tons 
Ahh 1 0. 45359 0. 0005 0. 00045359] 0. 00044643 
1 short or net hundred weight 100. 0 45. 359 . 05 @ - 04536 . 04464 
1 gross or long hundredweight.......-.... 112.0 50. 802 . 056 * .05080 . 05 
1 kilogram------------------------------- 2. 2046 1 .0011023| .001 . 0009842 
1 short or net ton... 2, 000 907. 185 1 . 90718 . 89286 
1 Metri tons. A 2, 204. 6 1, 000 1. 1023 1 . 98421 
Along s 8 2, 240 1, 016. 06 1. 12 ` 1. 01606 1 


NOTE.—1 English water ton=the volume occupied by 1 long ton of water at 60° F. 
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